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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With reference to Mr. SavaGn’s state- 
ment in p. 360, Mr. G, I. F. Gregory 
remarks, that it is true that the late Dr. 
George Gregory was assisted materially 
in the compilation of his Cyclopedia by 
the Rev. Jeremiah Joyce, but that he, 
(our Correspondent,) then a youth, was 
employed frequently by his venerated 
parent as an amanuensis to transcribe 
and punctuate many of the articles pre- 
pared for the Cyclopzdia, and is compe- 
tent to state that there was not a single 
article inserted in the work which did not 
undergo the revision of the late Dr. 
Gregory. A considerable portion was 
written by Dr. Gregory himself, some by 
Mr. Joyce, some by the Doctor’s son, 
and several articles were contributed by 
others. The publication appeared in 
monthly numbers. 

We have been much amused, on read- 
ing in the Report of the British Associa- 
tion (Atheneum, p. 848) the indignant 
remarks of Mr. G. T. Fox ‘in continua- 
tion ’’ (or rather correction ?) of his paper 
on Cetology read at the meeting at Bir- 
mingham last year; which continuation 
(to adhere to the delicate term) he con- 
ceived to be rendered necessary by the 
circumstance of his having discovered 
that the letter of Bishop Cosin, said to 
have been found among the late Mr. 
Surtees’s papers, was, after all, a hoax! 
Let our readers refer to our Nov. num- 
ber, p. 526, and there they will find the 
guilty letter; which, according to Mr. 
Fox’s judgment, ‘‘ clearly showed that 
the bones discovered in Durham Castle 
belonged to the whale cast on the shore 
on the coast of Durham, at Earington, in 
1661.’’ It now appears that ‘‘ the gentle- 
man who furnished the letter has ac- 
knowledged it to be a fabrication of his 
own, and that no such original letter 
exists ;’? whereupon Mr. Fox considers 
himself affronted, and entitled to reflect 
upon ‘ the consistency of character of 
the gentleman who has thought proper to 
lead to this dilemma.’’ The facts of the 
case, however, we believe to have been 
these. The bones were discovered; the 
jeu @esprit was penned, and, at the re- 
quest of some friend of the writer, it was 
inserted in a Durham newspaper; then 
comes Mr. Fox, too happy to avail him- 
self of so magnificent a fish to set before 
the voracious savants at Birmingham, 
and forthwith he dishes up the identical 
whale which had already feasted the gobe- 
mouches at Durham! For our own part, 
we must confess that the story was ‘‘ very 
like a Whale,”’ but its retailer very little 


like a Fox. If we were inclined to be 
severe, we should ask where was his 
** consistency of character’? But acci- 
dents will happen, and master Reynard 
for once fell into a trap (not set specially 
for him). Let him beware in future of 
preparing memoirs for the British Asso- 
ciation from the Durham newspapers. 

A. A. A. in searching the chronicles of 
W. Thorn for information on another 
subject, has met with a passage in’ his ac- 
count of the translation of St. Mildred to 
St. Austin’s Abbey, Canterbury, which af- 
fords an early instance of ‘* wooden linings 
to leaden coffins,’’ and will help to.fix the 
age of the coffin lately discovered in 
Romsey Church (as described in August, 
p. 138). St. Mildred, it appears, died 
about the year 690, and was buried at 
Minster in the isle of Thanet. She was 
translated to Canterbury in 1030, on 
which occasion Abbot Elstan put her 
‘¢in linthiamen nitidum,’’? (Thorn,) and 
placed her remains in a shrine near the 
altar of his church. But her coffin was 
afterwards removed to the porch by Abbot 
Scotlandus, in the latter half of the 11th 
century. The passage relating to this is in 
the Cron. W. Thorn apud Decem Scrip. 
col. 1011. We are told, that when the 
Abbot and his companions had opened 
the Shrine of St. Mildred they discovered 
a coffin, in which was a leaden case, 
‘* and when this case had been unclosed, 
they found in it a wooden shell almost 
decayed with extreme age. Inside the 
shell they found a fair vestment, and 
within the vestment all who were present 
beheld the bright bones and dust of the 
glorious virgin St. Mildred,’’ I regret ex- 
ceedingly the destruction of the ‘‘ wooden 
lining,’’ of which J. G. N. has given us 
a description in your number for August ; 
but I am still more sorry that the coffin was 
not reinterred after a careful examination. 
I confess it appears to me a kind ofsacrilege 
thus to destroy the remains, however 
small, whichare discovered in churchesand 
consecrated ground. Itis not impossible, 
in the case before us, that the remains 
may be those of a Saxon Saint. The 
Abbot Scotlandus ‘‘ cum magna reveren- 
tia singula reposuit loco suo. Recondita 
est itaque gloriosa virgo in sarcophago 
novo in Portico Sancti Augustini.” 

Boranopnitos asks, ‘‘ whether the 
Life of John Ray, the celebrated Natura- 
list, announced in Gent. Mag. May 1830 
(c. i. 448) as preparing for publication 
by George W. Johnson, was ever publish- 
ed; and, if not, whether it is likely to be 
published soon ?’’ 
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ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. By F. Von Ravumer. 


THE author acknowledges that these volumes contain nothing like a 
complete account of the country visited. They merely touch on some 
particular subjects to which attention has hitherto been little directed ; but 
we are not less satisfied with himon this account, for we escape the discussion 
of subjects, or the description of things, that are already familiar to us. 
Besides, the author adds, that through the favour of individuals in autho- 
rity, and co-operation of many well-informed men, he has collected in a 
short period more valuable and authentic facts than it would be possible to 
do under less favourable circumstances. We shall mark, as we proceed, 
a few of those subjects which our author has treated either with greater 
novelty or fulness than others, so that he may be referred to by our readers 
as their curiosity may direct. 

Letter V. We have an account of the present literature, &c, of Trieste, 
the commerce of which is now prosperous, arising mainly from the free- 
dom of the port. Our author considers that two institutions—‘* The 
Exchange,” and the “ Austrian Lloyd's,” have proved of the greatest im- 
portance in a commercial point of view. The whole trade in 1838 
amounted to 88,000,000 florins, while in 1800 it did not exceed 
15,000,000. The comparison between Venice and Trieste in Letter VI. 
is full of interest, and the deductions from the circumstances stated, we 
think to be correct. 

Letter VIII. In this letter the author touches on the subject of the 
Foundling Hospitals, which abound in Italy. In Venice the number of 
foundlings now maintained is stated to be 3338, for the rural districts of 
Venice 10,625! The ostensible motive of this pernicious branch of 
charity is to prevent the murder of children; but no one would imagine 
that as many children could be murdered as now die of neglect in the hos- 
pitals. Out of 3332 children in the hospital of Pavia, the enormous 
number of 1415 died before they were nine years old, and 1139 in 
the first eighteen months. Other hospitals present accounts still more 
unfavourable to morality. 

The Seventeenth Letter, on Lombardy, on its former condition, and on the 
merit of the Austrian government, will attract the reader’s attention. 
“ Lombardy,” he says, “has never been so well governed as now, under 
the paternal sceptre of Austria; she has never been so wealthy, populous, 
well-educated, civilised, and truly Christian. The Austrian government is 
of all others most opposed to the system of centralization: this is more 
than sufficiently shown by the administration of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom.” In speaking of the population of Lombardy, the author gives 
a table of the relative numbers in a certain space in other European 
countries. On 1000 square metres, we have in Siberia 2 persons, in 
France 60, in Great Britain 764, Belgium 125, Milan 115, and, if 
the mountainous districts are omitted, over 151. Milan contains 
155,000 inhabitants. For every 100 males, there are 99 females ; 
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each family on an average consists of 5 persons ; for every 63 there 
are 13 married couples; every marriage produces on an average 4} 
children. ‘The births exceed the deaths on the average of 119 to 100. 
Mr. Quadrio’s diligent inquiries have ascertained that in the Venetian 
government there is : — 

Tnhabitants. Inhabitants. 


One nobleman for every 587 One agriculturist . forevery 2 
One public officer . : . 126 One seaman . . ‘ . 241 
Onescholar . . . - 27 One fisherman. .  « 224 
One ecclesiastic .  . . 216 One pauper... . ae 
One merchant » ‘ - 36 One prisoner . . ‘ . 813 
One artist .  . - «+ 19 Onefoundling  . ‘ . 321 


In Milan the lottery still continues, and operates most perniciously. 
The public lands and forests have been sold, and the latter nearly destroy- 
ed. The State revenues have risen in amount, the total exceeding 
50,000,000 of lire. ‘To the reduction of the public debt the government 
has given great attention: the interest is generally 5 per cent. and regu- 
larly paid. The 5 per cents are at 113, and enjoy great confidence. The 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom is a rich and flourishing country. ‘The chief 
crimes appear to be theft and highway robbery: in 1838,of the former 
crime there were 867, and of the latter 1123, while there were only two for 
murder. But as regards child exposure, the following account is worthy of 
attention. In 1831 no fewer than 2625 children were brought to the 
Foundling Hospital at Milan, though in the whole district only 1576 
illegitimate children were born that year. Supposing (which, however, 
is not correct,) that all the illegitimate children were brought to the 
Foundling, there would still remain 1,049 legitimate children among the 
foundlings of that year. In 1836 the foundlings at Milan were 2963, of 
whom 1764 died. The number of children that year in the hospital was 
9892. One third of all the children born in Milan, or one 15th of all 
those born in the country, were abandoned by their parents ! 

The proportionably small number of illegitimate children was explain- 
ed as arising from the levity in which early marriages are contracted, 
as also from the strict control under which young girls are kept. It is 
generally deemed a more venial offence to intrigue with a married woman 
than with an unmarried, and the same opinion prevails among the women. 
Hevce the number of foundlings is very much augmented by the illegiti- 
mate children born in wedlock. Thus the cost of maintaining illegitimate 
children is avoided, while for those born in wedlock, the law points out a 
father, who, if they are not abandoned, would be forced to provide for their 
sustenance. ‘These sentiments,’ says the author, “ appear to me 
a refinement of immorality: a smaller evil is made to give way toa 
greater, and the devil is driven out by Beelzebub the prince of the 
devils.”’ 

With regard to the censorship of the press, the author informs us of 
laws that would make a revolution in all the watering-places in England, 
and fill Messrs. Colburn and Ottley with dismay. 





‘¢A marked distinction is made between 
scientific works, and books of mere fiction 
intended for the public at large. The 
former are treated with great forbearance ; 
but of the latter, the'law says,—‘ They are 
by no means deserving of the same in- 


dulgence, they are productive of no utility, 
and all that is valuable in them may be 
obtained from purer sources. All that 
operates injuriously on the head and heart, 
and only tends to the excitement of the 
senses, must be suppressed, Firm re- 











1840.] 


sistance must be opposed to the dissemi- 
nation of pernicious novel reading. This 
is not meant to apply to the few that en- 
lighten the mind and improve the heart, 
but to the mass of novels which treat only 
of love adventures, and fill the imagina- 
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treated, that touch on the limits of tempo- 
ral and spiritual power. Writings that 
inculcate the doctrines of Socinianism, 
Materialism, or Deism, must be repulsed. 
Nothing is to be printed respecting the 
Emperor and his family, however lauda- 





tion with chimeras and illusions. With 


tory it may be, without express permis- 
extreme caution must those books be 


sion,’’ &c. 


A catalogue of the newspapers allowed to be imported is yearly drawn 
out at Vienna, and the Vienna papers are held up as a model by 
which those of the interior are to fashion themselves. The Law says— 
“They ought to be attractive, true and circumspect ;” or, in other words, 
exactly the reverse of the Morning Chronicle, the Times, and all other 
English papers. 

In Letter XLV. speaking of Genoa, the author says, ‘‘ Everywhere great 
industry, but nowhere much opulence among the people; the proverb 
holding good, ‘ He who possesses only olive trees, will always remain poor.’ 
Even a trifling frost injures that delicate plant, and still greater destruction 
is occasioned by some insects. Seedlings bear no regular crop of fruit 
till they are 50 years old ; butif propagated by cuttings, the tree bears at 
the end of 25 years. The more strongly the ground is manured, the more 
abundant in general is the harvest. In good years 150 to 200 olive trees, 
on a superficies of 10,000 square yards, will produce from 30 to 50 bariles 
of oil, and sometimes one large olive tree will yield as much as three 
bariles. The trees blossom in May, and the harvest begins in December. 
Orange and lemon trees yield a full harvest only after 20 years. A hundred 
trees will give 30,000 fruit at 16 francs the thousand ; a single tree has 
sometimes been known to bear 4000.* They grow best on a light soil, 
well watered, and well manured. The blossoms falling constitute in 
themselves a manure: when sold, 25lbs. of them are worth about a 
franc. 

In Letter LVI. the author throws out the following reflections on the 
Medicean Venus, which his friend and guide Dr. Waagen may not alto- 
gether approve. 


‘¢ What is the object of the Medicean 


Venus with the turn of the head, and this 
sort of digito monstrarier ? Perhaps one 
might without useless reflection reply—— 
the artist needed an attitude, in which 
the arms should form finely curved lines. 
Of course, he could neither fold them to- 
gether, nor let them hang down, nor lay 
them upon the body (which was to be en- 
tirely visible), nor throw one arm back. It 


evinces somewhat deeper thought to say— 
the intention was to display two natures, 
the divine and human. The total absence 
of shame would at best but have shown 
the divine superiority, and, badly treated, 
would have degenerated into immodesty ; 
a more decided expression of alarm would 
have shown merely the human element, 
and have rendered beauty entirely subor- 
dinate to a moral reflection.’’ 


Considering that the hands, and we believe the head, of this celebrated 
statue are modern, the professor's criticism is somewhat out of place ; but 
certainly the attitude is surpassingly fine. 


In Letter LVIII. at Madame D 


‘© The conversation turned upon the English women. 





‘sat Florence, the author says, 
Madame said, that 


they were insipid, without expression; at best beautés jardinitres, large 
heads, large feet, fat, clumsy, @ J/'allemande, no breeding, no social 





—- 


* Mr. Landor, in his Imaginary Conversations, mentions an orange tree, the fruit of 
which was counted for a wager, which produced 20,000 oranges.—Revy. 
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polish.” ‘This tirade of course could not be borne. M. Von Raumer, in 
the absence of their countrymen, took up the defence of the filles Britan- 
niques; and diminished the size of their hands, feet, &c. enlarging at the 
same time on their graces and understanding. : . 
We turn to Letter LXVI. which treats of the mezzadria system in agri- 
culture, which is very general in Tuscany and other parts of Italy, and 
answers to the métayerie of the French. It is that where the proprietor 
and tenant divide the profits, one furnishing land, the other labour. The 











author says— 


* When I consider all I have heard 
and read in praise and censure of the sys- 
tem of the mezzadria, the following ap- 
pears to be the result. First, in certain 


states of society, it is a natural condition, . 


but it affords no general rule for all coun- 
tries and all times. Secondly, the well- 
being or discomfort of landlords and te- 
nants depends less on the main condition 
of a division of the produce, than upon 
other minor conditions, countries, and 
customs. Thirdly, the mezzadria invari- 
ably secures, by the division inkind, against 
extreme poverty ; but, on the other hand, 
it prevents advancement, and keeps per- 
sons in the same state of mediocrity. 
Hence, the country people say, ‘ Chi e’ 
nato povere sara sempre povero.’ So 
long as another proverb is generally re- 
cognised on account of its truth, ‘ Tanto 


The total revenue of the state 
25,186,000 lire. 


Management, and pay- Livres. 
ments in cash . . 2,604,000 

Palaces, &c. A - 231,000 

Keeping up the same . 115,000 


mute, tanto cadute,’ every change of te- 
nants is a loss, the worst degeneracy is 
avoided. But if from the increase of po- 
pulation, and the increased offers of 
tenants, a mischievous disposition to aug- 
ment their burdens should seize the land- 
lords, then in place of the humane, the 
paternal, the joint interest, there will suc. 
ceed afrightful tyranny, anexecrable mono- 
poly of private property, the impoverish- 
ment and degeneracy of whole nations. 
From this} state of Jreland, Tuscany, 
thank God! is far removed ; and whoever 
is acquainted with the Irish principle of 
letting for money, must admit that the 
abolition of the mezzadria and the adop- 
tion of that money-letting system would 
be a retrograde step for Tuscany, and the 
adoption of the joint-crop system a great 
advance for Ireland,’’ &c. 


of Hlerence amounted in 1828 to 


The expenses of the court are as follows :— 


The following items are also worth quoting: — 


The University of Pisa . 150,000 


Purchase of works of 


art, excavations, &c. . 20,000 
— travels . , 22,000 
ap of Tuscany ; 7,000 


Gardens. ‘ . 21,000 
Flowers ‘ ‘ - 11,000 
Hunting parties. . 34,000 
To the Pergola Theatre 23,000 
Citrons (cidrati) for the 

Pope, and flowers for 

the churches. ° 1,601 


The public debt is small, and its security (on mortgage) unquestionable. 
Of the author's remarks when arrived at Rome, we shall select some 


of those on the Vatican. 


‘*In point of mass, Florence is far 
surpassed by the Vatican, but the latter 
can boast of no perfectly beautiful woman, 
much less of a goddess, like the Venus de 
Medici, or that of Melos, or the Diana 
in Paris. The Vatican is richer in male 
figures; but most of them belong to a 
time when art had already declined, and 
when, if not the technical handling, at 
least the conception had become less spi- 





rited. In comparison with the works of 
Phidias, the Meleager, Antinéus, and the 
like, appear but mean ; nay, we cannot ad- 
mire even the Apollo Belvidere with such 
enthusiasm as in Winckelman’s time. As- 
suredly a god surpassing in point of art 
the Florentine Niobe and her children 
must be a very different one, and altioris in- 
daginis. Laocoon and his sons shew the 
highest that technical skill is capable of, 








1840.) 


but the principal of the figures compos- 
ing the group approaches very near to 
that of Bernini, and of the artists who 
have painted ma The considera- 
tion of the finest statues in the Vatican by 
torchlight has a peculiar interest, and 
peculiar advantages. Night—the sur- 
rounding scene—the half-lighted distant 
figures—these standing out prominently 
in the full light—works illumined from 
various sides—present to the eye un- 
known phenomena, and excite the mind 
to new feelings. Some gain, others lose 
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by this ordeal. I could not help 

that it bore the same relation to the broad 
daylight, as our lamps, scenery, and the- 
trical economy to the perfect plays, or 
the plays representing the perfect, acted 
by the Greeks in the daytime. Niobe 
and her children would bear the broad 
daylight on a darker back ground; they 
would need no esthetic screen from the 
sunshine or light, It is not merely a 
pure love of art, but also a certain pi- 
quant refinement that dictates this expedi- 
ent of torchlight.”’ 


The population of Rome is now about 153,000 : of these there is one ec- 


clesiastic to 29. There are 1824 convents of monks, 612 of nuns. 


In the 


space of five years, there were 3840 children exposed, of whom 72 per cent. 
or 2941, died. Rome abounds in charitable institutions, which increase 


rather than extinguish poverty. 


All attempts to place the financial system of the papal states on a proper 
footing have failed. The army runs away with 20, the public debt with 


25, or, as some say, 38 per cent. of the revenue. 
The revenue was about 


Expenditure . . 


In 1837, 
13,485,000 dollars 
. + 14,730,000 dollars 





Leaving, of course, adeficit of 1,245,000 dollars 
Into this dilemma the Government has brought itself chiefly by its soli- 
citude to maintain the ecclesiastical and monastic system of former times 
in its fullest extent, and to compensate for all losses sustained during the 


French occupation. 
moment. 
and a half of dollars per annum. 
justly observes,— 


‘*Near Terracina commences the new 
world of southern Italy. Pomegranates, 
oranges, aloes in flower (he should have 
added palm trees), fantastically-situated 
places like Fondi and Itri, all in the moon- 
light, to which, however, beggary furnishes 
the moral shade. From the Garigliano to 
St. Agatha, the richest cultivation of 
various kinds: arable land, meadows, 
abundance of trees, the glistening river 
winding among them, and three-fourths 


Expensive Joans seemingly alleviate the pressure fora 
The lottery produces the state a revenue of more than a million 
As the author proceeds southward, he 


of the circle of vision bounded by smiling 
and swelling hills, crowned by houses, 
hamlets, churches and towers. Still fur- 
ther off, the mountains of the Abruzzos 
rising one above another, in every diver- 
sity of lines and masses. At first every- 
thing lighted by the sun, then presenting 
itself in every degree of coloured darkness, 
till the earth disappeared, and the star- 
bespangled firmament attracted the eye, 
and changed the train of thought,” &e. 


The following observations on the Campagna di Roma appear to us to 


be just, and certainly accord with 
subject : 


‘*T have had to listen, as I did twenty- 
two years ago, to panegyrics on the exqui- 
site beauty, comprehending within itself 
every possible charm, of the Campagna 
di Roma. This superstition is preserved, 
like many others, intact in Rome, and 
aman does not imagine himself to be 
4 la hauteur till he has worked himself up 
into a belief ofit, The Villa Borghese, the 
Villa Albani, and the like, no more belong 
to the Campagna than Albano or Tivoli. 


our own impressions on the same 


What now is a wilderness, extending on 
all sides, a zona deserta, was at first rich 
woodland, then admirably cultivated arable 
and meadow land, comprising villages, 
country-houses, farms, and magnificent 
gardens, If the present aspect is the most 
beautiful, and not to be surpassed, the 
states just described must have been the 
least attractive,—which, in truth, involves 
an absurdity. If the negative can in this 
manner outdo the positive, then is a wo- 
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man handsomest when she is no longer 
handsome. If I am not mistaken, there 
is a passage in Strabo on the situation of 
Rome, which agrees much better with my 
notion than that of these too easily in- 
spired disciples of art. They may reply, 
that with me predominates the merely 
financial point of view, which neither 
knows nor can comprehend anything of 
beauty. But let us confine ourselves to 
what is to be seen:—there are neither 
trees, nor shrubs, neither buildings, nor 
man, nor water, and consequently it is 
and must be no more than the negative 
beauty of the desert. Driven then into 
a corner, my adversary lays particular 
stress on the lines of hills beyond, and the 
individual views within the Campagna. 
But these hills do not even belong to the 
Campagna, and the beauty of a back- 
ground may well bear to be separated 
from the ugliness of the foreground. Be- 
sides, there are many finer and more di- 


versified lines of hills, as those near the 
Garigliano, and Velino, near Naples, and 
Taormini, near Salzburg and Gemiind, in 
South Wales, in the Pyrenees, &c. Lastly, 
as to the views: they have their pic- 
turesqueness, and, (like all recollections,) 
their attraction. People, however, have 
carried their admiration to the length of 
a morbid refinement, according to which 
things swept away, stricken and deformed 
by age and sin, calamity and misery, are 
to be preferred to that which still flourishes 
in vigorous health. That the artist can se- 
lect particular points from the Campagna, 
and frame and hold them forth to deserved 
admiration, I pretend not to deny; but, 
besides these framed scenes, the greater 
space remains dreary and desolate. Who- 
ever disputes this, may fix his abode be- 
tween Rome and Civita Vecchia, and se- 
cure for life the enjoyment of the charms 
of nature.”’ 


Of the Neapolitans, it is observed,— 


“* An ancient proverb says, ‘that Na- 

les and the environs are a Paradise, in- 
habited by devils.’ The truth of the first 
part of this adage is generally admitted— 
at least, more generally than that paradise 
exists in the Campagna di Roma; the 
latter half, on the other hand, is disputed 
by the Neapolitans. Were I to sit in 
judgment, I should be obliged to censure, 
nay, to condemn much ; but as the devil’s 
advocate I would strive to prove that the 
Neapolitans were created before the in- 
vention of the fuss about the four cardinal 
virtues. These, then, we ought not to 
require of them, but to measure them by 
a totally different standard, which at last 
may be as correct, and bring them quite 
as faras the pedantically moral, to the 


authority of which, — out of 
Paradise, people have bowed. . 

A Neapolitan yesterday picked my pocket 
of my handkerchief. I caught him, how- 
ever, in the fact, and was content—not 
caring to punish him myself, any more 
than to call in the aid of the police—with 
giving him an eloquent lecture relative to 
these cardinal virtues. As a proof, how- 
ever, that such sophistries cannot invali- 
date an original Neapolitan right, or in- 
duce any free inhabitant of Paradise to 
submit to a silly legislation of more recent 
date, the same fellow actually stole the 
same handkerchief five minutes afterwards, 
and made off with it so precipitately, that 
I was not able to enforce the usual doctrine 
concerning property.” 


Speaking of Calabria, the author says,— 


‘¢ A Calabrese of distinction, with whom 
I was conversing yesterday about the 
people of his country, was also totally at 
a loss how to mix them with other tribes. 
‘ Calabria,’ said he, ‘is a country absolutely 
unique in its kind, incomprehensible. 
Anclosed by two seas, having in the middle 
a lofty range of mountains, covered, for 
several months in the year, with deepsnow; 
no roads or communications between 
the two divisions ; all the trees and produc- 
tions of the North and of the South, ice 
and tropical heat, at the distance of a few 
leagues. For hundreds, nay, for thousands 
of years, a culture of a higher, nay, even 
of a profoundly philosophical kind, which 
in certain circles subsists undiminished in 
the present day, and at the same time a 
population rude in the extreme.’ ‘ If this 

1 





rudeness,’ I remarked, ‘ consists only in 
this,—that the people have not learned to 
read or write, they have probably received 
other estimable qualities from an originally 
bountiful nature.’ He replied, ‘ It is not 
only the rudeness and ignorance, but like- 
wise ferocity of character, which, for in- 
stance, perpetuates a bloodthirsty enmity 
in full force from generation to generation, 
and regards revenge as a right and duty.’ 
‘ This worse than heathen disposition,’ I 
rejoined, ‘ must be, if not extirpated, at 
least softened by education, and by the 
influence of the nobility and persons of 
note, who are probably absentees.’ ‘In 
Calabria it is much more common (he 
continued) for people of note and wealth 
to reside upon their estates than-in any 
other part of Italy; but they live wholly 
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apart from the people, and have no influ. 
ence over them: they compose two en- 
tirely distinct worlds. I myself, when at 
Naples, contemplated with horror this 
ferocity of my countrymen—a barbarism 
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that is not to be found in a like degree in 
Europe; and again, when I reside a con- 
siderable time in Calabria, kindred tones 
vibrate in my own bosom, and strengthen 
alike the charge and the excuse.’ ’” 


We are obliged to omit our author’s observations on Sicily, but which will 


repay the attention of the reader. 


M. von Raumer does not repeat other 


people’s observations or opinions, but thinks and reasons on his own judg- 


ment and information. 


We shall now add a word or two on the subject of religion. 


‘* Besides the true, genuine, I might 
say, ideal Catholic, two shoots or excres- 
cences have sprung up in Italy on different 
sides. The multitude, especially in the 
South of Italy, cherishes many a super- 
stition, which only, under different names 
and forms, leads back to downright Pa- 
ganism, and translates the position, ‘ God 
is a Spirit!’ into the axiom, ‘ God isa 
body.’ Neither clergy nor governments 
take any pains to establish a higher spi- 
ritualism, partly because they are strangers 
to it themselves, partly because it is not 
suited to the people, and superstition itself 


Passing from religious creeds to 


is a medium of governing with the greater 
ease. A second party, developing itself 
chiefly in the higher classes, seem to 
adopt all the doctrines and practices of 
the Church, to follow them without oppo- 
sition, from interested motives, while in 
reality the profounder doctrines of the 
Christian faith are incomprehensible or 
indifferent to it. It agrees for the sake 
of outward peace with the Church, but, 
transplanted to the palace of truth, would 
rather vote for canonizing Voltaire than 
Thomas Aquinas.” 


political institutions, the author asks, 


are there component parts now in existence out of which forms of consti-« 
tution might be constructed? His examination of this subject is not 


satisfactory. 


‘In the first place, there is scarcely 
any where an independent peasantry, pos- 
sessing property. Too free above—too 
oppressed below—hence proceeds stuff for 
revolution, not for quiet development. 
Elected representatives of poor peasants, 
such as sit in the Diet of Prussia, are im- 
possible in Italy ; nay, means are wanting 
to prevent the ruin of the class of pea- 
sants, which is possible enough according 
to the laws. In the class of burghers we 
find mere individuals : as though freedom 
of trade, and the suppression of the old 
abuses of corporations, were incompatible 
with all community and efficient com- 
munal regulations. The nobility is still 
further, perhaps, from answering its idea. 
Excessively wealthy, or decayed, almost 
invariably inactive. The simplest, noblest, 
and most natural occupation, agriculture, 
which in England and Germany preserves 
and raises the nobility, is despised in 
Italy. As rarely are the great disposed 
to enter into the service of the state; and 
art and science are not every one’s forte. 
But too many Italians seek liberty ex- 
ternally, whereas it ought to be found from 
within. It proceeds from exertion and 
self-denial, not from inactivity and indul- 
gence; and in this respect the Italian 

people are superior to most of the mem- 
bos of the aristocracy of the country. 


Gent. Maa. Vou, XIV. 


The German nobles, to whom it was im- 
possible to lead an active country life, 
mostly chose, according to ancient custom, 
the military profession; an outlet which 
is more rarely offered to the Italian nobles, 
and much oftener rejected. Without 
dwelling on the well-known evils of an 
immoderate military tendency, I may re- 
mark, that military discipline imparts a 
firmness and a law which a life of idleness 
has not, and which an individual seldom 
imposes on himself. Then, too, the 
peaceful years of indulgence were suc- 
ceeded by the graver scenes of war, which 
put aside the spirit of frivolity, and fur- 
nished occasion for the exercise of genuine 
virtue. One may well doubt whether it 
was and is better for the individual, and 
for all, for personal development, and for 
the stamina and vital energy of the whole 
nation, that thte younger branches of the 
Italian nobility should voluntarily enter, or 
be sent to the convent. Among a people 
thoroughly brave and fond of war, (for 
instance, the French,) the practice of sub- 
stitutes in the army will not be detrimental 
to the military spirit: but in Italy, es- 
pecially in the South, an education in this 
way, needful for all, and which in Prussia 
has essentially raised military courage and 
military talent, is wanting.”’ 
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NOTES ON FORBES’S LIFE OF BEATTIE. BY MRS. H. L. PIOZZI, 
[From her copy of the work now in the possession of Bolton Corney, Esq.j 


Vou. I. p. 25. ‘* The wish that our bones should be ‘ laid in the se- 
pulchre with our fathers ' has been so prevalent in all ages, that it seems to 
be a sentiment inherent in our nature.”—** So it does, but we outlive our 
natural sentiments. Johnson and Nelson wished a grave in Westminster 
Abbey, and even the modest Doctor Beattie, when he hopes his friends 
will permit him to lie by his dear sons in death, seems to have some no- 
tion they would place him in a more splendid burial-ground.” P. 

P. 37. ‘« What an amiable character is this of Beattie from beginning 
to end!” 

P.41. “Dr. John Gregory.”—“ It was his daughter Dorothea Gre- 
gory who lived companion with Mrs. Montagu during the few years | was 
acquainted in Portman Square, and I always thought Miss Gregory parti- 
cularly pleasing. 1 know not, however, what became of her—or whether 
she now lives or dies, or has been dead years before.” H. L. P.—Sub- 
sequently Mrs. Piozzi discovers (vol, ii. 212) that she was alive, and the 
wife of the Rev. Mr. Alison. 

P. 48. “ Richardson’s Clarissa. When a stopis put to the progress 
of the story,” &c.—‘ There is no story: a man gets a girl from her parents, 
violates her free will, and she dies of a broken heart. That is all the 
story! But the book’s merit is in so filling up this inelegant outline, as to 
make it the ‘ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best’ of all possible novels, 
a picture replete with character, and luminous with well contrasted chiar’ 
osciro, grace in each page, expression in each line.” 

P.55. ‘* Richardson, I think, merits commendation for his carefully 
avoiding to hint the least anticipation of the catastrophe,” &c.—*‘ This 
may be meritorious in writers of fiction, but to great writers it is not 
necessary. Hower tells you his whole fable and his catastrophe, not once, 
but often, in the course of the Iliad, and Southern’s Fatal Marriage leaves 
you none of the pleasures arising from entanglement after the first act ; yet 
what can be more interesting, after all?” ‘ His (Beattie’s) criticisms on 
Clarissa are the very best extant.” 

P. 74. ‘« Ossian seems really to have very little knowledge of the human 
heart. His chief talent lies in describing inanimate objects, and there- 
fore he belongs, according to my principles, not to the highest, but to an 
inferior order of poets.""-—‘* Oh! well and wisely said! he who does not 
describe man to man, will be laid aside as one we have no reason to care 
about,—Ossian. ‘He who describes nothing else, is the poet of the 
street,— Martial.” 

P. 87. ‘* From his (Churchill's) possessing no inconsiderable strength 
of thought, with a vigorous though slovenly energy of expression,” &c.— 
“ That is well expressed by Sir W. Forbes—very well indeed !” 

P. 121. “ This acquaintance (with nature in the material and immate- 
rial system), if it is any thing more than superficial, will do a poet 
rather harm than good; and will give his mind that turn for minute obser- 
vation, which enfeebles the fancy by restraining it, and counteracts the 
native energy of judgment by rendering it fearful and suspicious.” —* True, 
true: so said [mlac the Poet in Johnson’s Rasselas.”’ 

P.125. ‘“ By the by, the songs in the opera ‘ Artaserse,’ as it is now 
adapted to the English stage, seem to be very ill translated.”— By 
Doctor Arne! The wonder was, he did them no worse, I think.” 
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P. 135. ‘I do not remember any man of the least pretensions to genius 
in Britain, who ever thought of subverting every principle of natural re- 
ligion, till of late.”"—“ Oh! yes sure! Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and a 
too long et cetera.” 

P. 147. ** And long pursues, with fruitless yell, 

The father of the powerful spell.’’ 


“This good use of the verb to ‘yell’ has made the word, in my mind, 
ridiculously modish, and now we all yell, & gui mieux mieua.” 

P. 164. On Beattie’s translation of the well known passage in Meta- 
stasio’s Artaserse, act iii. sc. | :— 


** L’onda dal mar divisa,’’ &c. 


“Cold as the water's self is this translation—I dare not say insipid: but 
Beattie managed his own thoughts better than he did those of his neigh- 
bours.” 

P. 178. Letter XXX. to Sir W. Forbes, April 19, 1769. “ This is 
an exquisite letter, from the heart to the heart. Wise, true, and un- 
assuming—a beautiful letter."’ 

P. 231. “ Mrs. Inglis, daughier of Colonel Gardiner,’—‘ meaning Colo- 
nel Gardiner, I suppose, whose singular conversion makes him a charac- 
ter of concern, and that exceedingly important, to all mankind.” 

_P. 238. Ona passage in which Dr. Beattie urges the advantages of 
public education on the character of boys, Mrs. P. writes,—* Oh ! 
how true and how wise all this is! Who says Dr. Beattie knew nothing 
of the world? He knew, I believe, very little of London streets ; but his 
mind shows itself here as a ripe and a racy fruit, grown from a standard 
tree, though the soil was a cold one.” 

P. 257. In Gray’s criticism on Beattie’s Minstrel, he says, st. 18,— 
“ Perhaps ‘ And some believed him mad,’ falls a little too flat, and rather 
below simplicity.” The worst of the stanza is, that it is imitated from 
Thomson, who says that,— 


‘¢ Moping there did Hypochondria sit ; 
While some her frantic deem’d, and others deem’d a wit.”’ 


Mrs. Piozzi did not relish Gray's criticism. She says,—‘‘ Gray is a 
merciless critic ;"’ again,—‘‘ I am tired of all this, and begin to think of 
Moliére’s Trissotin, or its imitation in the Tatler, of Ned Softly’s sonnet, 
No. 163. 

‘I fancy, when your song you sing, 

You sing your song with so much art,’ &c.’’ 


P. 267. “I never expected that it (the Minstrel] would be a popular 
poem.”—* I don’t think it was evera popular poem. It was exorbitantly 
praised by a dozen people of excellent taste ; but 1 call Pomfret’s Choice, 
ay, and Young's Night Thoughts, by the appellation of popular poems. 
The people could not understand Beattie’s Minstrel; and if they had 
understood, it would have wearied them.” 

P.277. ‘The next best thing, (says Mason, in a letter,) after in- 
structing the world profitably, is to amuse it innocently.” —‘* That is pret- 
tily said.” 

P. 279. ‘*The works of Swift and Shenstone are a melancholy ex- 
ample of the indiscretion of friends, in regard to posthumous publications.” 
—‘* Why, we readers are so fastidious, there's no pleasing us. Some wish 
to go behind the poet’s desk, and see what dust apd cobwebs can be 
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found ; some like a clean book, that they can be rationally pleased with ; 
and there we end,—de gustibus, &c.; but I believe, for the most part, 
common spectators are contented with the show, while brother managers 
want to be admitted behind the scenes.” 

P. 281. “Virgil published his Georgics at forty-two, if I mistake not ; 
and Milton his Paradise Lost when he was more than sixty.” — ‘‘ That is 
good consolation to me in 1807.” 

P. 286. <I have been told that the inhabitants of some parts of the 
Alps do also lay a claim toa sort of second-sight."— No! no! They are 
always Scandinavian heroes that mount the clouds and ride upon the winds. 
* * * All this Letter (LII.) is very finely and very wisely written ; 
but what dear Dr. Beattie learned by study, his justly admired Shake- 
spear seems to have known by intuition. He puts his spectres into Den- 
mark, his witches into Scotland: he knew they had no place in warmer 
climates. In Othello, therefore, and in Romeo and Juliet, he trusts to 
nature alone.” 

P. 353. On the account in Dr. Beattie’s Diary of his interview with 
the King at Kew, 24th August, Mrs. Piozzi writes,‘ After this, and the 
account of a conference which the King held with a character so distinct 
from Beattie’s, except in their love of Christianity and truth,—I mean Dr. 
Johnson,— who can be foolish enough to doubt the abilities of George the 
Third, or weak enough to hear with patience those who call him a futile, 
empty character? It is an assertion false and groundless.” 

Vol. II. p. 78, Letter xcix. “ A beautiful Letter !’—This Letter gives 
his reasons for declining to be a member of the Church of England, when 
the Bishop of Winchester offered him preferment if he would take orders. 

P. 104. “Trish and Earse are both used to denote the speech of the 
Scots Highlanders.” —* Earse is the same word with Irish, if you speak 
the last quick and coarsely.” 

P. 105. ‘ But we are not all, without exception, a nation of cheats 
and liars, as Johnson seems willing to believe, and to represent us.” —“ No! 
not he!” 

P. 109. “To silence him (Priestley) by force of argument, is, I know, 
impossible. He would still fall upon new modes of misrepresentation,” 
&c.—*‘ His desire to dispute with Gibbon, and Gibbon’s desire to keep 
clear of him, are both very comical.” 

P. 111. “ I admire the Church of England, on many accounts. I think 
I could, with a clear conscience, live and die a member, or even a minister 
of it. Its doctrines seem to me to be those of Christianity ; its rites and 
ceremonies I greatly approve of ; and the constitution of its hierarchy is 
equally favourable to the interests of religion, and the civil government 
of this country.”—“ Excellent! magnanimous Beattie ! ” 

P. 119- “I observed, in his (Dr. Hawkesworth’s) conversation, that he 
took a pleasure in ruminating upon riddles, and puzzling questions, and cal- 
culations ; and he seems to have carried something of the same temper into 
his moral and theological researches.’’—‘‘ Did he so? I never heard that 
before. It is an unpleasing mode of amusement to me, but grown so 
fashionable now, a young fellow who has lost his riddle-book is as much at 
a loss as Master Slender how to entertain his sweet Ann Page.”’ 

P. 148. ** The longer I study English, the more I am satisfied that Ad- 
dison’s prose is the best model ; and if I were to give advice to a young 
man on the subject of English style, I would desire him to read that 
author day and night.” So Johnson did, when advising Woodhouse the 
shoemaker,” 
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P. 163. “We who live in Scotland are obliged to study English from 
books, like a dead language. Accordingly, when we write, we write it like 
a dead language, which we understand, but cannot speak ; avoiding, perhaps, 
all ungrammatical expressions.'"—‘‘ Avoiding the English barbarisms too, of 
which so many occur even in very great writers...... Beattie is parti- 
cularly careful of his style, as it appears, and yet is never pedantic.” 

P. 164. ‘An English author of learning is the master, not the slave, of 
his language, and wields it gracefully, because he wields it with ease, and 
with full assurance that he has the command of it."—‘‘ This is sweetly 
said, and flattering to English writers.” 

P. 178. “ Seasons of recollection may be useful ; but when one begins 
to find pleasure in sighing over Young’s Night Thoughts in a corner, it is 
time to shut the book, and return to the company.”—‘ Oh! how right, 
how wise, how true that is!” 

P. 188. * One who was on board the Centurion, in Lord Anson’s 
voyage, having got some money in that expedition, purchased a small es- 
tate, about three miles from thistown. I have had several conversations with 
him on the subject of the voyage, and once asked him whether he had 
ever read the history of it? He told me he had read all the history, exe 
cept the description of their sufferings during the run from Cape Horn to 
Juan Fernandez, which he said were so great, that he durst not recollect or 
think of them.”"—‘In the same manner I once asked a young Mr.Holwell, 
whom I met at Exmouth, if he had not often heard his uncle describe the 
black hole at Calcutta, vivd voce ? ‘ Lord ! Madam,’ says the youth, ‘my 
uncle would not speak to me for a week if ever I mentioned the subject 
to him.’ ” 

P. 193. “Seo universal an actor (Garrick) must be considered rather as 
a general connoisseur of the human mind in all situations, than as one 
by profession a mimic of it." Very finely expressed.’’* 

P. 197. “* Your opinion of Bishop Lowth’s Isaiah coincides exactly with 
mine.’ —*‘ I was just going to read it when this fascinating work laid hold 
of me, and forced me to think only on my old friends and foes and literary 
companions, &c. gone before me.—Ah! whither? but most of them, and 
Beattie above all, I think, must be in either a state of rest or a state of en- 
joyment.” 

P. 262. ‘‘ Copley’s picture of Lord Chatham’s death is an exhibition of 
itself. It is a vast collection of portraits, some of them very like ; but, 
excepting three or four of the personages present, few of this vast assembly 





* Speaking of Garrick, Coleridge says, ‘‘ It will be sufficient for me to direct ate 
tention to one peculiarity, the common and exclusive characteristic of both (Shak- 
spere and Garrick)—the union of the highest tragic and comic excellence in the same in- 
dividual. This, indeed, supersedes the necessity of mentioning the particular merit 
which it implies and comprehends, while it is eminently, and in the exactest sense of 
the word, characteristic, inasmuch as this transcendant power sprang from the same 
source in both—from an insight into human nature at its fountain head, which exists 
in these creations of genius alone, in which the substance and essential forms are the 
gifts of meditation and self-research, and the individualising accidents, and the requisite 
drapery are supplied by observation and acquaintance with the world. We may then hope 
for a second Garrick, or of an approach to Shakspere, where we find a knowledge of 
man, united to an equal knowledge of men, and both co-existing with the power of 
giving life and individuality to the products of both ; for such a being possesses the 
rudiments of every character in himself, and acquires the faculty of becoming for the mo- 
ment whatever character he chooses to represent. He contains in his own person at 
once the materials and the workmap,’”’ &c,—V. Letters and Recollections of Cole- 
ridge, vol. ii, p. 192, 
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seem to be much affected with the great event ; which divests the picture 
of its unity, and will, in the next age, make it cease to be interesting.”— 
‘© Well said, Beattie. That is a good critique.” 

P. 263. * The little Welchwoman in Holborn, who, though twenty- 
three years of age, weighs only eighteen pounds.” —“ Poor little Lady Mor- 

n! This curious creature was shown to the King and Royal Family in 
1783, when a page saying—‘ Here is the little lady,’ set all the young prin- 
cesses laughing ; but his Majesty, after conversing freely with her, said— 
‘Come, now, kneel down, and I will make you a real lady to spite these gig- 
gling girls ;’ and so he did, and to maintain her dignity, as he ludicrously ex- 
pressed it, settled an annuity of 50/. a-year upon her, to be forfeited if 
ever she should marry.” 

P. 267. “Mr. Thrale appointed him (i. e. Johnson) one of his execu- 
tors, and left him two hundred pounds. Every body says he should have 
left him two hundred a-year.”—“ I did not know, till I read this, that any 
body said so.” 

P. 268. “ The thunder is roaring while I write this ; and a most welcome 
sound it is to me, as it will bring rain and coolness,” &c.—“ Beattie was 
like a Lapland rein-deer, he could not bear a warm sunshiny day.” 

P. 279. “ Before I was forty years of age (Petrarch writes), I had 
banished from my mind every idea of love, as effectually as if I had never 
seen a woman.’’—“An Italian at forty is like a Scotsman at sixty.” 

P. 280. ‘The name of the lady whom the poet loved was Lauretta, 
which her admirer changed to Laura.”—“ It was not changed but as Betty 
to Elizabeth.”* 

P. 286. “ The yet undiscovered author of the famous heroic epistle.”— 
** And was not that Mr. Mason ?”’ 

P. 287. “ The prosaic Denham, the inane and quaint Yalden, and even 
the Grub-street Pomfret meet with all possible favour.” —‘ Pomfret is so 
popular among coarse readers, he must have merit certainly.” 

P. 287. ‘ Pope, and his brother wits, were too hard upon Blackmore : it 
was very well to point out his faults, but ungenerous to stigmatise him as 
an absolute dunce.” —‘ Well said ! very true.” 

P. 288. “ Elphinstone’s Martial is just come to hand. It is truly an 
unique.” — It is the comicallest thing I ever did see, first or last.” 

P. 295. “I hold, said he (Lord Monboddo), that in men as well as in 
horses, nothing can be great but what is noble.” —“ Excessively laughable.” 

P. 304. “I know, by experience, how difficult it is to get a good like- 
ness of any person in anengraving. Iam sure mine, prefixed to my Poems, 
is not a good one. Mr. Hoole’s, prefixed to his Ariosto, is a very good one, 
and cost much less than mine.”—“ It was very like Hoole, and very like a 
staymaker.” 

P. 306. “The author of the above (the poem of The Village) is a Mr. 
Crabbe, who published a poem called the Library about two years ago.” — 
“It was very pretty: Lord Huntingdon read it to me, I remember, and I 
never heard of Mr. Crabbe again till now. Vit-il encore, I wonder ?’’ 1807. 

P. 321. “In Blair we find a scholar, in Beattie both a scholar and an 
amiable man : indeed so amiable, that I have wished for his acquaintance 
ever since [ read his book.”—Cowper’s Letter to Newton.— Just so, 
Beattie makes one love him in every line.” 

(To be continued.) 





* See some curious information on the subject of *‘ Laura,”’ in a Visit to Vaucluse, 
by the Rey. S. Weston. 1822, 
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Mr. Ursan, 

WHILE on a visit of investigation 
to the architectural reliques of Walt- 
ham Abbey, I took the opportunity to 
make a sketch of the stocks or whip- 
ping-post, as an instance of the care 
so often bestowed on minor objects by 
our ancient artists, The date, 1598, 
is carved in the upper panel. 

The use of the stocks as an instru- 
ment of punishment or confinement 
for the legs may be traced to a distant 
period, without referring to the indig- 
nity offered to the Apostles Paul and 
Silas, Acts, ch. xvi. v. 19. Fosbroke 
says, 


“Tt is an. ancient Asiatic punishment 
mentioned by Job and Aristophanes, but 
much more painful than the modern one. 
At Pompeii were found stocks, probably 
about four ells long, and so contrived, 
that ten prisoners might. be chained by 
the leg, each leg separately, by the sliding 
of a bar.”” 


Mr. Sharon Turner, on the authority 
of ‘‘ our ancient lawyer Horne,” pre- 
serves a record of its existence in the 
time of Alfred. ‘‘ Darliog,” says he, 
‘* was living like a quiet person; but 
Wiloe came and arrested him without 
any right, took him away, and put 
him into stocks, or in irons.” 


The word, it may be noticed, is de- 
rived from the Saxon Stoc. It appears 
to have denoted a wooden log or trunk, 
and is still used for the stem, trunk, or 
body of a tree. Stock-locks, which 
consist of locks imbedded in large 
pieces of wood, are commonly in use 
for cellars and other inferior purposes. 
There was an ancient woodland law of 
stocand stovel (see Spelman’s Glossary). 
The term cippus, which that of stocks 
has superseded, would seem to imply 
that it anciently occupied an elevated 
position, as calculated to extend the 
sphere of its admonitory influence. 

The earliest statute respecting it is 
Vestatut d’artificiers et servauntz, 25 
Ed. III. P. Rolls, 2. 234, which entails 
the punishment on such as neglect or 
refuse to fulfil their engagements, and 
enjoins the erection of stocks in all 
towns. The punishment was some- 
times continued for several days, and 
probably under aroof, though without 
further impediment to the gaze of the 
multitude, or the assaults of the wea- 
ther. By50 Edw, III. beggars and va- 


Stocks at Waltham Abbey. 
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grants were also subject to the gripe 
of the stocks. 

The clergy do not seem to have en- 
joyed the exemption in this case, which 
the privileges awarded to learning, in 
most instances, secured for them, and 
they complain evenof being treated with 
more than customary rigour when 
subjected to so humiliating a cere- 
mony. 

Of this class of sufferers the most 
illustrious, without question, was (the 
afterwards) Cardinal Wolsey, the cir- 
cumstances attending whose confine- 
ment are related in the ‘‘ Memoirs of 
that great favorite,”’ published in 1706, 
It will, no doubt, be readily recalled 
to mind that Wolsey (whose address 
was the mainspring of his greatness), 
when master of Magdalen School, 
Oxford, had under his care the sons 
of the Marquis of Dorset, and being 
invited to visit their father, so far won 
the regard of that nobleman as to re- 
ceive from him the rectory of Lyming- 
ton; “but,” says the memoir, ‘‘ the 
schoolmaster had not been long there 
but one Sir James Pawlet, kt. dwelling 
in the country thereabouts, took an 
occasion of displeasure against him, 
but upon what ground I know not; 
insomuch that Sir James was so bold 
as to set the schoolmaster by the heels 
during his displeasure, which affront 
was afterwards neither forgotten nor 
forgiven ; for when the schoolmaster 
mounted so high as to be Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, he was not forgetful 
of his old displeasure most cruelly 
ministered unto him by Sir James, but 
sent for him, and after a very sharp 
reproof, enjoined him not to depart 
out of London without license first 
obtained, so that he continued in the 
Middle Temple the space of five or six 
years, who afterwards lay in the gate- 
house next the stairs, which he re-edi- 
fied and sumptuously beautified the 
same all over on the outside with the 
Cardinal’s arms, his hat, his cogni- 
zance and badges, with other devices, 
in so glorious a manner as he thought 
thereby to have appeased his old dis. 
pleasure.”’ 

The Cardinal’s just retaliation, and 
the discomfiture of the Dorsetshire jus- 
ticiary, reminds one of the fate of 
Shallow. 


“ Falstaff. Stand here by me, master 
Robert Shallow. 1 will make the King do 
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you grace: I will leer upon him as ’a 
comes by; and do but mark the counte- 
nance that he will give me. - 
* * . * 
Chief Justice. Go, carry Sir John Fal- 
staff to the Fleet. y . 
Take all his company along with him.” 
In the following age the stocks were 
minutely depicted by the graphic pen 
of our great dramatist. 

** Cornwall. Fetch forth the stocks, ho! 
You stubborn ancient knave, you reverent 
We'll teach you. raggart,— 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn. : 
Call not your stocks for me: I serve the King ; 
On whose employment I was sent to you. 
Youshall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master, 
Stocking his messenger. 

orn. Fetch forth the stocks: 
As 1 ’ve life and honour, there shall he sit till 
noon. {all night too. 

Regan. Till noon! till 15 gece Lord,—and 

Kent. Why, madam, if 1 were your father’s 
You should not use me me so. (dog, 

Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 

(Stocks brought out.) 
Corn. This is a fellow of the self-same colour 
Our sister speaks of :—Come, bring away the 


stocks. 
Gloster. Let me beseech your grace not to 


0 80. 
His fault is much, and the good King his master 
Will check him for ’t : your purposed low cor- 

rection 

Is such as basest and contemned’st wretches 
For pilferings and most common trespasses 
Are punished with: the King must take it ill 
That he, so slightly valued in his messenger, 
Should have him thus restrained.” 

The stocks at Waltham Abbey are 
of Shakspere’s time, the date they bear 
being just seven years after the ap- 
pearance of his first play, the Comedy 
of Errors. 

Butler has also celebrated the ‘‘ ma- 
gical redoubt.” 


‘¢Thus grave and solemn they march on, 
Until quite thro’ the town th’ had gone, 
At further end of which there stands 

An ancient castle that commands 

Th’ adjacent parts ; in all the fabrick 
You shall not see one stone nor a brick ; 
But all of wood ; by pow’rful spell 

Of magic made impregnable. 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 
And yet men durance there abide 

In dungeon scarce three inches wide ; 
With roof so low that under it 

They never stand but lie or sit, 

And yet so foul, that whoso is in 

Is to the middle leg in prison ; 

In circle magical confined, 

With walls of subtle air and wind, 
Which none are able to break thorough 
Until they’re freed by head of borough.” 


The whipping-post is sketched in the 
same effective style, 
2 


‘“« A bastile, built to imprison hands ; 
By strange enchantment made to fetter 
The lesser parts and free the greater ; 
For though the body may creep through, 
The hands in grate are fast enough : 
And when a circle ’bout the wrist, 

Is made by beadle exorcist, 

The body feels the spur and switch, 

As if ’twere ridden post by witch 

At twenty miles an hour pace, 

And yet ne’er stirs out of the place.’’ 


While the arm of persecution was 
raised against the Quakers, it appears 
that among the grievances to which 
they were subjected, the stocks was 
one. In Sewel’s History of the Society, 
it is stated that in 1662 the soldiers 
“took away, out of a meeting at Mile 
End, two boys, one about thirteen, 
and the other about sixteen; and they 
were brought before the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, who, to one present, say- 
ing he supposed they were not of the 
age of sixteen years, and then not 
punishable by the act, returned they 
were old enough to be whipped; and 
they should be whipped out of their 
religion. And so he sent them to 
Bridewell, where their hands were put 
into the stocks, and so pinched for the 
space of two hours, that their wrists 
were much swollen.” 

Some few years since an attempt 
was made at Chichester to render the 
punishment of the stocks more un- 
palatable than before, by constructing 
it on a locomotive principle, that the 
culprit might be exhibited in every 
quarter of the town; but this being 
deemed an exaggeration of the law, 
was soon abandoned. 

T will just adduce one instance of 
its recent employment to bring the 
subject down to the present day, and 
then emancipate the reader and en- 
deavour to make my own escape. “ At 
Ipswich, John Roberts was convicted 
of profane swearing, &c. and was sen- 
tenced to sixteen days’ hard labour, at 
the end of which time to be placed 
in the stocks forsix hours.””—Observer, 
Oct. 27, 1839. 

Yours, &c. Tuos. Morris. 

In further illustration of the subject 
of our Correspondent’s letter, we are 
induced to make the following extract 
from Mr. Nichols’s History of Leices- 
tershire. Inthe Church of Ashby de 
la Zouche, co. Leicester, is an instru- 
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ment of punishment called a Finger 
Pillory. It stands at the west end of 
the north aile, and is described in the 
words of Mr. Carter; who remarks, 


‘No doubt this mode of punishment 
was formerly common in such situations, 
for the prevention of indecorous behaviour; 
at once efficacious, by detaining the of- 
fender in public view, and by not degrad- 
ing him to the more severe affliction of 
being set in the stocks, exposed to unre- 
strained insult, and the inclemency of the 
elements. The construction of this con- 
trivance may be thus described: Two 
upright posts, about three feet in height, 
and of a proportionate thickness, support 
an horizontal beam of an equal length ; 
which beam is divided into two parts. The 
upper part isheld by a binge at one end; 
while the other end is fastened down by a 
lock unto the lower part, in which are 


Fingé? Pillory at Ashby de la Zouche. 


British Museum. 
the upright post combines a poor-box, 
of a form not unfrequent in old country 
churches, formed from a solid stock, 
and strongly bound with iron, where 
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different sized holes, for containing the 
fingers of the disorderly, from very small 
to extremely large ; which, being placed 
therein, the upper part is let down and 
fastened.’’ 


The very inadequate representation 


of this machine, which is given in the 


History of Leicestershire, vol. III. pl. 


Ixxvi. fig. 11. we are here enabled to 
remedy by a drawing from the skilful 


pencil of the late Mr. Alexander of the 
It will be seen that 


the intention evidently was to provide 
against such thieves as would not have 
hesitated to carry off the chest as well 
as the cash. 
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ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE TURKISH SPY. 
(Continued from p. 263.) 


Mr. Ursan, 

WITH such evidence—attested, it 
may almost be said, by Louis XIV. 
and Cardinal d’Estrées—the claims of 
Marana to the authorship of at least a 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XIV. 


portion of the Espion Ture should have 

wanted no herald in France. It was, 

however, much otherwise; and the 

circumstance is not inexplicable. The 

small volumes of a doubt 
3 
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Ceased to be in request on the publica- 
tion of the complete edition of 1696; 
and that edition was anonymous. So 
were the subsequent editions published 
in France. In England, the Turkish 
Spy has always been published anony- 
mously, and hence the iterated agita- 
tion of the question of its authorship. 

This question was proposed by the 
Athenian Society in 1691, but it re- 
ceived no answer.* Soon afterwards, 
Dr. Midgley seems to have been in 
possession of the credit of the work.” 
In 1714 a partial claim was made 
for Sir Roger Manley.* In 1766 Dr. 
Nichols thus reported the current opi- 
nions of the literary circles: ‘Sir 
Roger [Manley] is said to have been 
the projector of that famous work The 
Turkish Spy, the first volume of which 
is sometimes ascribed to him.’ In 
1783, Johnson could point out no 
better claimants than Sir Roger Man. 
‘ley and Dr. Midgley; ¢ and as recent- 
ly as 1804, I observe your correspon- 
dent GEG asks, ‘‘Was it ever known 
who was the real author of the Turkish 
Spy?” He adds, with exquisite sim- 
plicity, ‘‘ I cannot think that it was writ- 
ten bya Turk!” ‘ A reflection on the 
tardy progress of historic truth might 
not be out of place at this stage of the 
discussion—but we must attend to 
Mr. Hallam, and to F. R. A. 

In tracing out the history of polite 
literature in prose from 1650 to 1700, 
Mr. Hallam meets with the Turkish 
Spy. ‘‘1 am inclined,” he says, “to 
claim for England not the invention, 
but, for the most part, the composition 
of another book which, being grounded 
on fiction, may be classed here, The 
Turkish Spy.”” He extends the claim 
to seven out of the eight volumes of 
which the work consists ; and adduces, 
in support of it, various points of evi- 
dence. 

1. He remarks that the latter vo- 


* Athenian Gazette, 1691, vol. 2, No. 
17, query 4. 

> John Dunton, Life and Errors, 1705, 
8vo. p. 242. 

© Adventures of Rivella, 1714, 8vo. p. 
15. 
4 Biog. Brit. Supp. p. 125. 
* Boswell, Life of Johnson, 1791, 4to. 
ii. 442. 

f Gent, Mag. 1804, p. 1212. 
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lumes, in the Cologne edition of 1696, 
‘‘are avowedly translated from the 
English.”” I admit it; but the con- 
tested portion of the London edition is 
avowedly translated from the Italian. 
Were the seven volumes written in 
Italian by an Englishman ? 

2. He remarks that the French 
edition ‘‘ follows the English closely.” 
I cannot perceive it. The order of the 
letters is altered; the superscriptions 
are mutilated ; the dates are omitted ; 
the orientalisms are softened ; and the 
names are sometimes capriciously ana- 
grammatized ! 

3. He states that the ‘‘ internal evi- 
dence for their English origin is to his 
apprehension exceedingly strong.”— 
Not an instance, however, is produced. 
Are the subjects and sentiments En- 
glish? To my apprehension, Paris is 
the centre of observation and reflec- 
tion. Hasthestyleno marks of trans- 
lation? The editor, on the publication 
of the second volume, apologised for 
its Italianisms.© He afterwards en- 
deavoured to avoid Italianisms, and 
the style was censured as foo vernacu- 
lar !* 

4. He assumes the anteriority of the 
English edition ; casts on his readers 
the task of disproving his assumption ; 
and threatens to consider the assumed 
circumstance, if not disproved, as de- 
cisive of the question. To this course 
your correspondent F. R. A. very fairly 
objects. Nevertheless, I proncunce 
the assumption to be unassailable. 
Mr. Henry Rhodes, the publisher of the 
English edition, shall bear witness tothe 
date of publication of each volume, 
viz. vol. i. Michaelmas Term, 1687.' 
vol. ii. Jan, 1691. vol. iii, Aug. 1691. 
vol, iv. Feb. 1692. vol. v. Aug. 1692. 
vol. vi. Mar. 1693. vol. vii. Nov. 1693. 
vol. viii. Dec. 1693. Now, it is 
certain that only so much as is equiva- 
lent to one volume of the English edi- 
tion appeared in French before 1696. 
The justness of the inference, I shall 
hereafter examine. 

5. He calls our attention to the 
direct evidence in favour of Sir Roger 





& Turkish Spy, vol. ii. preface. 

» Ibid. vol. vi. preface. 

i Clavel’s Cat. continued, No. 28. 

J Present State of Europe for Jan. 1691. 
4to. H. Rhodes, for July 1691, &c. 
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Manley and Dr. Midgley—to which, 
however, he attaches no importance. 

I shall commence with, and im- 
mediately proceed to review, a short 
colloquy between Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. and James Boswell, Esq. a.v. 
1783. ‘‘Boswety. ‘Pray, Sir, is 
the Turkish Spy a genuine book?’ 
Jounson. ‘No, Sir. Mrs. Manley, 
in her life, says, that her father [Sir 
Roger Manley] wrote the ¢wo first 
volumes. And in another book, Dun- 
ton’s Life and Errours, we find that 
the rest was written by one Sault, at 
two guineas a sheet, under the direction 
of Dr. Midgley.”*—Mrs. Manley saith 
not that her father wrote ¢wo volumes 
of the work.! Dunton ascribeth no part 
thereof to Sault; saith not by whom 
the rest was written; nor that it was 
written at two guineas a sheet!™ So 
much for the colloquists. We must 
now attend to the commentators. 
Malone reveals the name of Marana, 
but erroneously states that he died at 
Paris. He substitutes Bradshaw for 
Sault ; but, in other respects, inter- 
prets Dunton no better than Johnson." 
Croker modestly forbears to correct 
either text or notes; but he comme- 
morates Dunton with energetic brevity. 
I give the memoir entire: ‘‘ John 
Dunton was a mad bookseller.’’° 

It was convenient to dispose of the 
more popular authorities in the first 
instance; and to reserve the earlier 
evidence for the conclusion. Mrs. 
Manley asserts that her father was 
‘the genuine author of the first 
volume ;” that an ingenious physician 
foundthe manuscript among his papers; 
and that he reserved it to his own use.? 
This is sheer invention. Sir Roger 
Manley was not the author of the 
volume; and I conceive it appeared in 
his life-time. His will was proved the 
11th June 1688. 

Dunton, whose autobiography ap- 
peared in 1705, states that but for a 
discovery of his own, ‘‘ Dr. Midgley 
had gone off with the honour”’ of the 
Turkish Spy.1 I shall give the precise 


k Life of Johnson, 1791. 4to. ii. 442. 
1 Adventures of Rivella, p. 15. 

™ Life, p. 242. 

» Life of Johnson, 1811. 8vo. iv. 213. 
© Ibid. 1831. &vo. v. 77. 

P Adventures of Rivella, p. 15. 

9 Life, p, 242, 
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amount of the discovery. Dr. Midgley 
had engaged Mr. Bradshaw in ‘“‘a 
work which would take up some years 
to finish ;”” and ‘‘ the Turkish Spy was 
for some years published volume after 
volume.”’ This is very slight evidence. 
Dunton should have been better in- 
formed. A volume entitled The Young 
Student’s Library, published by himself 
in 1692, contained a translation of the 
article published by Bayle in 1684 ;‘ 
and so far established the claim of 
Marana. It is certain that Dr. Midg- 
ley, who was one of the licensers of the 
press, held the copyright ; and that he 
disposed of it immediately after the 
completion of the work. Mr. Nichols 
took the following memorandum from 
a transcript of the conveyance, in May 
1767:* 9 

‘*Dr. Robert Midgley, of the parish of 
St. Michael Bassishaw, London, conveys 
27th Dec. 1693, to Jos. Hindmarsh, Rd. 
Sare, and Henry Rhodes, all the copyright 
in the Turkish Spy in 8 volumes. He first 
says: translated, written, and composed, 
by himself. Afterwards: written originally 
in Arabick, translated into Italian, and 
Jrom thence into English. Last of all, he 
calls himself the sole author of these co- 
pies or books. He sold the copy for 
£209 11s. 9d.” 

Now, the dishonourable conceal- 
ment of the name of Marana as the 
undoubted author of the first volume, 
the prevarication in the above docu- 
ment, and other suspicious circum- 
stances, induce me to reject the claim 
of the ingenious Dr. Robert Midgley. 

Mr. Hallam, on this point, refers to 
certain manuscript notes. The notes, 
I must observe, carry no manuscript 
authority. They are extracts, by Sir 
William Musgrave, from two of the 
works above cited. 

How is it that Mr. Hallam omits 
to discuss the claim of M. Cotolendi to 
the authorship of the fwo latter vo- 
lumes of the French editions? He 
cites Barbier, who remarks that La 
Monnoye affirms it avec connaissance 
de cause." I do not, however, mean to 
assert the validity of the claim. Bar- 
bier adds, “La portion qui est de 





' Y. S. L. fol. p. 414. 

* Literary Anecdotes, 1812, 8vo. i, 413, 

* Turkish Spy, 1734, 12mo. B. M. 

« Dict. des Ouvrages Anonymes, Paris, 
1822, 8vo. i. 406, 
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Cotolendi parut en 1696.” He gives 
evidence against his own conclusion. 
The date proves that Cotolendi was not 
the author of the volumes: he may 
have been the translator. 

We may dismiss Sir Roger Manley, 
Dr. Robert Midgley, and M. Cotolendi. 
The question lies between Jean Paul 
Marana and the indescribable scribe 
who has been called into existence by 
Mr. Hallam. 

But before I introduce the rival 
claimants, I shall briefly notice the 
errors of Salfi, to whom Mr. Hallam 
refers as an authority. Salfi asserts 
that Marana wrote his Espion in 
French ; that he published a specimen 
of it in 1614; that he afterwards re- 
vised it; and that he fell into ‘a state 
of melancholy about 1689." Now, 
the first assertion is an error; the 
second is an error, perhaps of the 
press ; the third is a mere conjecture ; 
and the fourth is a fiction!—I shall 
also state the comparative extent of the 
volumes in the French and English 
editions. The Paris volumes of 1684-6 
are of very small size. Four such are 
only equal to one of the eight English 
volumes. Inthe later French editions, 
which have the false imprint of Co- 
logne, the eight volumes are com- 
pressed intosix. With such explana- 
tion, the argument may be more com- 
prehensible. 

To the claims of an English writer, 
there are various objections. What 
inducement had he to continue the 
work? It was a task of extreme dif- 
ficulty ; the previous volume met with 
no remarkable success; and Marana 
had announced in 1691, or perhaps 
earlier, his own continuation. As- 
sume the existence of a motive. Why 
were the volumes said to be translated 
from the Italian? How could the 
publisher promise the seven volumes 
before they were written? Is it pro- 
bable that the writer should produce 
seven such volumes in three years? 

Is it probable that Marana, the un- 
doubted author of the first volume, 
should submit to the imposition in si- 
lence ? Without positive evidence, the 
circumstances do not plead in support 
of an English writer. 

Much more forcible, to my appre- 
hension, is the evidence in favour of 





~ Histoire Littéraire d’Italie, xiv. 63, etc. 
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Marana. He published three small 
volumes at Paris in 1684-6. He pub- 
lished no more at Paris. ‘‘ Il fut obligé 
dans la suite,” says M. Dreux du Ra- 
dier, ‘‘d'’avoir recours aux imprimeurs 
de Hollande, la hardiesse de ses idées, 
surtout en matiére de religion, ne 
s’accordant pas avec le sévérité de 
notre police,”* This important in- 
formation, which later biographers 
omit, is perfectly correct. He pub- 
lished a fourth volume at Amsterdam 
in 1688. I have had the rare fortune 
to discover, in the precious depository 
before named, a copy of the Catalogus 
Librorum quos H. Wetstenius propriis 
sumtibus edidit, etc. Amstelodami, 
1686, pp. 36.7 It has a single leaf of 
addenda, in which appears ‘‘ L’ Espion 
du Grand- Seigneur, &c. 12mo. 4 parties, 
1688.” This was the last part which 
he published; but we have seen that he 
had previously composed twelve small 
volumes in continuation. Now, the 
printed and manuscript portions would 
form more than half the work. 

Is it probable that he composed the 
remainder? He was, at least, ina 
favourable position for the enterprise. 
M. de Saint Olon was his firm friend ; 
Pére LaChaise introduced him to Louis 
XIV.; Archbishop de Harlay procured 
him a small pension; Charpentier fa- 
voured him with his advice. Thescheme 
was also adapted to popularity. The 
siege of Vienna in 1683, and subse- 
quent events, had drawn muchattention 
tothe Turks; Palavicino and Celanohad 
set examples of fictitious letters; the 
promise of revelations piques curiosity. 
** On ne pouvait imaginer,” says Salfi, 
«un cadreplus heureuxet plus fécond.” 
It is certain also that he had the requi- 
site qualifications—epistolary skill, an 
acquaintance with oriental manners, 
and with the events of the period. He 
had composed a history of Louis XIV. 
in two volumes; and he promised 
another in one hundred books! He 
passed his time in Paris tout livré @ ses 
études.* Above all, the work corre- 
sponds with its announcement in 1684. 
It was to comprise the period 1637— 
§2: it comprises exactly that period. 
It was to contain more than five 





* Journal de Verdun, 1754. 
y Ad finem Catalogi Librorum H. Wet- 
stenii, 1685—in M. B. 417 a. 
* Dreux du Radier, J. de V. 1754. 
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hundred letters: it contains about six 
hundred and thirty-four letters. The 
future letters were to be more ample: 
those of the latter volumes are nearly 
twice the length of those of 1684. The 
English yolumes are divided, without 
apparent reason, into thirty bogks: 
they correspond, in extent, with the 
antecedent Paris volumes ! 

I therefore ascribe the entire work— 
the general preface, and the preface 
ta the second and subsequent volumes 
excepted —to Jean Pauxt Marana. 
The manifest inferiority of those pre- 
faces, which are of English origin, is 
an additional argument in favour of 
this ascription. 

If Marana composed the entire 
Turkish Spy, what became of the nia- 
nuscript? He was scarcely above want. 
He was not insensible to the profits of 
authorship. He had met with obsta- 
cles to publication in France; and in 
Holland, to the press of which state 
he had recourse, the enterprise was 
not cherished. Was there no alterna- 
tive? He might with reason expect 
a purchaser in England. We had 
done him the honour of translation. 
Mr. Rhodes, the publisher of the 
volume, was in constant communica- 
tion with Holland ; and from Holland, 
I have no doubt, he obtained the inedited 
manuscript. He was the sole publisher of 
the subsequent volumes. Dr, Midgley 
may have advanced the purchase- 
money, and so obtained the copyright. 
He may have employed Bradshaw, 
who was in his debt, to translate the 
manuscript; and he could not deny 
himself an Imprimatur! All the un- 
doubted facts of the case tend to es- 
tablish the main point of this argu- 
ment; and so does the not very credible 
tale of Mr. Saltmarsh, which intro- 
duces the second and subsequent vo- 
lumes, if properly interpreted. This 
novel theory serves to explain why the 
reported Italian edition has never been 
produced ; and why the French editor 
of 1696 was content to follow the Eng- 
lish text. It also serves to account for 
the mystery which was thrown over 
the transaction on this side the chan- 
nel. It is the solution of an enigma; 
a solution which has escaped the 
writers of literary history — Italian, 
French, and English—for one hundred 
and fifty years! 

With a gentle censure of the preci- 
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pitate hypothesis of Mr. Hallam, I 
cheerfully giye my attestation to the 
eminent merit and importance of his 
work—to its rich and varied informa- 
tion, to the solidity of its criticism, 
and to its manly tone of sentiment. 
“* En de pareils travaux,” said the la- 
mented Daunou, ‘‘ quelques inexacti- 
tudes sont inéyitables ;”” and the work 
in question is not to be cited in disproof 
of the maxim. Errors and defects 
could yndoubtedly be pointed out in it. 
Whether attributable to over-confi- 
dence in the authorities adopted, to 
the habit of writing from recollections, 
or to an inconsiderate estimate of the 
value of bibliography, some remedy 
should, if possible, be devised. What 
remedy shall I propose? Qur periodical 
critics are too frequently compelled to 
travel with railroad speed; they have 
no time for accurate observation; and 
I am almost tempted to appeal to those 
lovers of literature who can command 
the requisite leisure, to examine the 
work with a view to its improvement. 
A bare inspection of the table of con- 
tents would be sufficient to extinguish 
the hope of uniform accuracy, without 
the benefit of some such scrutiny; and 
it might, perhaps, serve to justify the 
appeal—which otherwise would be an 
equivocal compliment. 


Yours, &c. Boiron Corner. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Oct. 18. 

AS errata, in this month’s Maga- 
zine, page 362, col. 2, please (line 7) 
for Participatio to read Anafeste 
(Paoluccio) ; and at line 15, between 
the words first and Doge, introduce 
annual. Again, at line 23, after the 
word thousand, add one hundred 
(1,100). 

I am thankful for the information of 
your correspondent (page 331, col. 2), 
relative to the Noailles family, of whom 
Frangois was certainly Bishop of Dax, 
(or D’Agqs,) as he ohserves, and not 
of Tarbes. There were, I knew, three 
brothers, Antoine, Frangois, andGilles, 
all, more or less, distinguished as 
diplomatists; but the Bishop was, 
doubtless, the most eminent in that 
capacity, not only in England, where 
his intrigues, with those of his brother 
Gilles, were exerted to prevent the 
marriage of Mary, but at Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Venice, where he 
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succeeded in obtaining precedence 
over the Spanish Ambassador Vargas 
in 1558. (See Hénault under that date, 
and 1572.) He died at Bayonne in 
1585. Gilles de Noailles is compara- 
tively little known; but the eldest, 
and, indeed, creator of the family, 
Antoine, born in 1504, and the senior 
of Francois by fourteen years, filled 
various high situations, at home and 
abroad, under Francis I. and Henry 
II. He was an attendant on the Vi- 
comte de Turenne in 1530, when that 
nobleman was deputed to conduct from 
Madrid Eleanora de Austria, sister of 
Charles V., and widow of the Portu- 
guese monarch Emmanuel, as the se- 
cond wife of Francis 1.; and it was 
to him that Saint Simon alluded as the 
domestic of the family of Bouillon, or 
La Tour d’Auvergne. (Gent. Mag. for 
Sept. 1840, p. 252.) I recollect having 
seen in the cathedral of Bordeaux, of 
which city he was governor, and where 
he died in 1562, a monument to his 
memory, of which the inscription is 
given in the Chronique Bourdeloise of 
Darnel, (1620, 4to.) page 44, verso. 
The chateau of Noailles is in the Li- 
mousin (Corréze) near Brives, (la 
Gaillarde,) a place now rendered fa- 
mous by the trial of Madame Laffarge. 
In 1763, a history of the Embassies of 
the brothers was published by the 
Abbé Vertot, comprising five volumes 
12mo. One expression of your cor- 
respondent’s communication, Mr. Ur- 
ban, is not, I must say, very intelli- 
gible. Gilles, he states, abdicated in 
1600, What did he abdicate? 1 may 
ask. 

That Anna Fabra, as intimated in 
the succeeding paragraph in the same 
page (331), was Anne Lefévre, I 
was fully aware, as a reference to 
page 380 (note) of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for October 1838 will show ; 
but I used the Latin name assumed by 
herself in her edition of Callimachus, 
by which she first became known, in 
1674, and in the five authors, Florus, 
Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, with Dic- 
tys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius, 
which she contributed to the collec- 
tion ad usum Delphini, and of which 
one of the rarest is the volume of 
Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygius. 
All, however, were of easy commen- 
tation, and, therefore, entrusted to 
her,— Sumite materiam vestris, qui 
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scribitis, squam viribus.” (Horat. 
Ars Poet. 38.) 

I avail myself of the occasion to 
offer a passing remark on Lord Gren- 
ville’s letter to Dr. Burgess, at p. 352, 
in which he concludes, from the known 
tenor of Milton’s religious opinions, 
more especially from those apparent 
in the Paradise Lost, and the great 
poet’s characteristic sincerity, which 
forbids all suspicion of disguise, that 
the work attributed lately to him, 
“De Doctrina Christiana,” could not 
have been his composition. And the 
inference, in its general application, is 
perfectly legitimate, though scarcely 
available, 1 apprehend, in reference to 
poetry, which, as Waller told Charles 
II. deals best in fiction. We must 
also bear in recollection the rigid cen- 
sure then imposed on all publications, 
and the special vigilance directed 
against those of Milton, which will not 
suffer us to doubt that if the Paradise 
Lost betrayed any aberrance of na- 
tional belief, the imprimatur of Sir 
Roger L’Estrange would” never have 
authorised its impression, nor would 
any publisher have dared to undertake 
it. Epic poems, the rarest fruit of 
human genius, are the test of popular, 
not personal doctrine, of which the 
Henriade is sufficient evidence; for, 
although the production of the direst 
foe to Christianity, it is in perfect con- 
formity with the religion of his 
country, one of the distinctive tenets 
of which he defined, with singular 
energy of language and vivid delinea- 
tion, 


‘Le Christ, de nos péchés victime re- 
naissante, 
De ses élus chéris nourriture vivante, 
Descend sur les autels & nos yeux éperdus, 
Et nous découvre un Dieu sous un pain 
qui n’est plus.’’ 
Henriade, Chant X. ad calcem. 


These lines, together with that 
quoted on a former occasion, (‘‘ Tel 
brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au 
premier,” G. M. for March 1840, p. 
252,) the arch-infidel, under the visor 
of the orthodox poet, was wont to boast, 
were unresolvable into an equal com- 
pression of sense in any other tongue. 
The lliad can hardly be considered 
a criterion of Homer’s belief, nor 
the Aneid, surely, of Virgil’s; but if 
we were to draw any inference of 
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Shakspere’s faith from his works, it 
would be that, like his father, (John- 
son and Steevens’s edition, vol. ii. p. 
300,) he was a Roman Catholic. (See 
Whalley’s note to Hamlet, Act i. sc. 
5, p. 15.) Other support than that 
furnished by Paradise Lost, or Re- 
gained, must be sought for Lord Gren- 
ville’s rejection of the authorship of 
the “‘ Doctrina Christiana”’ by Milton, 
and may, indeed, be amply supplied, 
though no uniformity of creed appears 
deducible from his writings. Impelled 
by circumstances, and _ independent 
of authority, consistency could scarce- 
ly have ruled his doctrine, which 
owned no definite worship. 

Many an arising thought accompa- 
nied the perusal of the elaborate arti- 
cle on English Grammar, from p. 365 
to 372, and some, perhaps, not devoid 
of interest in their elucidation, which 
would embrace occasional recollections 
of Lowth, Harris, Horne Tooke, &c. 
but I shall only mark the frequent mis- 
application of who and whom in seve- 
ral of our best authors. Scott and Cob- 
bett oftener commit than avoid the 
fault, unless in very clear exposition 
of phrase; and few indeed, are the 
female authors not guilty of it. In 
the recent Quarterly Review, (No. 
132, for September 1840,) a signal 
instance occurs at page 540, where 
Niebuhr is stated ‘‘to have commu- 
nicated the discovery of the old Roman 
jurist, Caius, at Verona, to his friend 
Savigny, whom he seems to expect 
would immediately set off by post to 
examine the treasure” (a palimp- 
sest). A proper punctuation, a com- 
ma before the pronoun he, and after 
expect, would have prevented this 
error, by showing clearly that who was 
the nominative, referable to the verb 
would, and not the accusative, govern- 
ed by expect. Asimilar inaccuracy is, 
I think, perceptible in our established 
translation of St. Luke, ch. ix, v. 18. 
where our Saviour asks,—‘* Whom say 
the people that lam?’ The original 
Greek necessarily required the accusa- 
tive, Tiva pe A€yovow of oydor elvac; 
as itequally appears inthe Latin Vul- 
gate—‘‘ Quem me dicunt esse turbe ?”’ 
which, in every respect, is more faith- 
fal; and, were the English as literal, 
the fault would not have occurred. 
** Whom do the multitude say (or, de- 
clare) meto be?” or, more idiomati- 
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cally, ‘“‘ Who do the multitude say I 
am.’’* 

Another periodical, of considerable 
pretensions and some merit, “ The 
Monthly Chronicle for Sept. 1840,” 
presents a misstatement, for the notice 
of which, thus deviously introduced, I 
must seck protection in the mighty 
name that constitutes its subject. In 
an article, and, generally, a well 
written one, ‘‘ On the study of the Old 
English Dramatists,” at page 225, ina 


* Ne verbum verbo curabis reddere,”’ 
is Horace’s rational precept (De Arte 
Poet. 38). A close adherence to the text 
of Scripture is, doubtless, most desirable, 
but, surely, not at the sacrifice of the 
sense ; as for instance, in Judges, iii. 24. 
where, after Ehud had slain Eglon, it is 
added, in our authorised Bible, (v. 23,) 
‘“‘Then Ehud went forth through the 
porch, and shut the doors of the parlour 
upon him, and locked them. (24.) When 
he was gone out, his servants came ; and 
when they saw that, behold, the doors of 
the parlour were locked, they said, Surely 
he covereth his feet in his summer-cham- 
ber.”? Now, the condition of Eglon, as 
supposed by his servants, is by no means 
conveyed to our understanding by these 
last words, which, I am aware, literally 
express the original Hebrew, (page 87, 
verso, edit. Amst. 1701, 12mo.) as well 
as of the Septuagint, (Mymore amoxewvor 
tous 1édas avTéu ev T@ TapeiwT@ Oepiv@,) 
but it is quite explicit in the Latin Vulgate, 
which equally removes the confusion of 
the pronoun he, and his, in the first line of 
the verse—‘‘ Per porticum (Aod@) ingressus 
est. Servique regis ingressi viderunt 
clausas fores coenaculi, atque dixerunt : 
Forsitan purgat alvum in estivo cubiculo.” 
To Oriental habits the Hebrew and Greek 
expressions were, no doubt, sufficiently 
intelligible, but certainly not so tous. In 
Luther’s version, though professing to re- 
flect the original, the translation appears 
to be from the Vulgate —“‘ Er ist viellecht 
zu stuhl gangen in der Kammer an der 
sommerlaiibe.’’ (Das Buch der Richter.) 
The early Northern Protestant interpreters 
scarcely thought it necessary to ascend 
beyond that of Luther—‘‘ Juxta versionem 
Martini Lutheri,” was their all-sufficient 
authority ; and Coverdale declares that 
his Bible (1535) ‘‘ is faithfully and truely 
translated out of Douche and Latyn,”’ 
(Biblioth. Spencer. i. 78.) The Douche, 
of course, meant Luther’s, and the Latyn, 
the Vulgate, which is the avowed arche- 
type of the Roman Catholic vernacular 
translations. 
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note, it is said, ‘‘ Our Shakspere’s All 
the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players, (As You Like It, 
Act ii. 7.) might be almost supposed 
to have been literally taken from Cal- 
deron’s— 


‘¢En el teatro del mundo, 
Todos son representantes,” &c. 
Saber del Mal y del Bien. 

Here we find Shakspere the debtor 
or plagiarist of the Spanish dramatist ; 
but the latter, born in 1600, was a boy 
of fifteen or sixteen at Shakspere’s 
death in 1616, and certainly, though 
very precocious, had not then appeared 
as an author. There is, indeed, little 
reason to suppose that Calderon had 
heard of our great bard, or borrowed 
from him ; but it is quite impossible 
that he could have furnished the 
thought to Shakspere, while it may 
easily have occurred to both, without 
any communication. Steevens has 
shown that it may be discovered in one 
of the classic authors (Petronius) ; and 
Malone has traced it to other and 
earlier English sources. (Edit. 1793, 
vol. vi. 66.)* 

Again, at page 235, the same writer 
asserts that ‘‘ the Spanish theatre had 
arrived to its pitch of excellence in 
Lope de Vega and Calderon, long be- 
fore we had escaped from the most 
puerile attempts,” &c. Now, though 
an equal priority of date cannot be es- 
tablished for Shakspere over Lope de 
Vega, as over his rival in fame Calde- 
ron, yet as there was only an interval of 
nineteen months between their births 
(25 November 1562,—and 23 April, 
1564), they were strictly contempo- 
raries ; and, when the English poet’s 
first dramas were enacted, probably 
in 1591, perhaps previously, (Chrono- 
logical Order of Shakspere’s Plays, edi- 
tion 1793, vol. I.) the Spaniard, how- 
ever premature, could not long before 





* In Frazer’s Magazine for this month 
(a Newspaper Editor’s Reminiscences, p. 
429) a writer places the Walcheren expe- 
dition of 1809 under the administration 
of Pitt, who died in 1806, and who cer- 
tainly never would have committed that 
enterprize to his incapable brother. 
Several other inconsistencies of time, 
place, and persons, disfigure the other- 
wise interesting narrative ; of which, in- 
deed, the author seems conscious—a very 
bad excuse for avoiding the trouble of cor- 
rection. 

3 


Shaképere, Lope de Vega, tnd Calderon. 
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have arrived at the pitch of excellence 
dwelt on by the essayist in the 
Monthly Chronicle. In fact, our stage 
had reached its unsurpassed excellence 
in the exhibition of Shakspere’s plays 
simultaneously with Lope de Vega’s 
representations in Spain, and several 
years anterior to Calderon’s birth. 
We are surprised, and justly so, at 
the numerous emanations of our im- 
mortal countryman’s genius; but, in 
quantity, he fell immeasurably short 
of the two Spaniards, more espe- 
cially of -the elder, who published, 
it is affirmed, eighteen hundred dra- 
mas, all in verse. Twenty-four hours 
sufficed for the composition ; at least, 
he thus rapidly threw off one hundred 
in an equal number of days, as he 
asserts :— 

‘¢ Mas de ciento, en horas viente quatro, 

Passaron de la Musas al teatro.”’ 


And, though necessarily, of the greater 
part of such improvisations, we may 


‘truly say, “ in vento et rapida scri- 


bere oportet aqua,” yet occasional 
gleams of genius and resplendent 
thought will be found to pierce the 
dense mass of the crude and hasty pro- 
ductions, from which the early French 
theatre, including Corneille and Mo- 
liére, derived, while they refined, 
many of their plots and scenes. The 
collective amount of Lope de Vega’s 
printed verses has been estimated at 
the enormous sum of twenty-one mil- 
lions three hundred thousand, equiva- 
lent to nearly one hundred (strictly, 
ninety-seven and a fraction) lines per 
hour, or 1120 each day, allowing 
twelve hours of daily unbroken com- 
position for fifty years. ‘‘ Forse era 
ver’, ma non pero credibile;”’ as Ariosto 
shrewdly observes of Angelica’s boast 
after her adventure with Orlando,— 
‘¢ Ch’el fior virginal cosi avea salvo, 
Come selo porté dal matern’ alvo.”’ 


Pope, we know, was quite satisfied 
with producing fifty lines a day of his 
noble translation,—which only cost 
Lope de Vega about half an hour. Ci- 
cero (de Oratore lib. iii. 50.) men- 
tions a Greek improvisatore, Antipater, 
** qui solitus est versus hexametros, 
aliosque variis modis atque numeris 
fundere versus ex tempore ;” but the 
Spaniard committed his to the press. 

Yours, &c. J.R. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH GRAMMARIANS. 
(Continued from p. 373.) 


THE Grammar of Wallis is a work 
of higher pretensions than thatof any of 
his predecessors. Hethinks the labours 
of Gill and Jonson are not altogether 
to be despised ; though they do not 
pursue the peculiar course which an 
English Grammarian ought to choose ; 
but, constraining our language to the 
rule of the Latin, they inculcate many 
useless precepts respecting the cases, 
genders, and declensions of nouns, the 
tenses, moods, and conjugations of 
verbs, the government of nouns and 
verbs, and other like matters, which 
are totally foreign to the structure of 
our speech, and produce confusion 
and obscurity rather than the contrary. 
The whole syntax of our noun is per- 
formed by prepositions, the whole 
conjugation of the verb by the aid of 
auxiliaries ; and thus, that is accom- 
plished with very little trouble which 
in other languages is a work of much 
difficulty. For the definition of noun, 
verb, &c. and of grammatical terms, 
gender, case, &c. Wallis refers to 
the Latin Grammars: he saw nothing 
requiring improvement. 

The learned professor premises a 
concise and succinct history of Eng- 
lish, as now spoken in England and 
Scotland, and which was not an off- 
spring from the ancient British or 
Gallic, (i. e. Gallish, Wallish or 
Welsh,) but derived from a very dif- 
ferent source ; to which he carefully 
retraces it. 

The rule propounded by Wallis 
(as the only one now observed) 
for the formation of the plural of 
nouns, corresponds with the first de- 
clension of B. Jonson, and the second 
of Gill: viz. that it is effected by 
adding s to the singular, and he in- 
troduces the third declension of Gill, 
viz. the prefixing of e to s, as an acci- 
dent wholly depending upon the pro- 
nunciation, Thus shewing himself 
equally regardless with Gill to the 
origin of this suffix.* 

To the common class of adjectives, 





* The change of f into v, asleaf, leaves, 
is taught by all our old Grammarians, and 
yet, in the fo. edition of Dryden’s Virgil, 
forming the fourth vol. of his works, 
1701, we constantly find, leafs, wifes. 

Gent. Mag, Vou. XIV. 


Wallis adds a possessive and respec- 
tive :}+ the possessive (usually called 
the possessive case of the substantive) 
is formed by the addition of s or es to 
the substantive. The respective is the 
substantive itself placed adjectively, 
and is not unfrequently joined by 
hyphen to the following word, and 
thus is formed a compound term, e. g. 
a sea-fish. These, it should be re- 
membered, include the adjectiva ste- 
rilia of Gill, and the species of compo- 
sition so highly rated by Jonson. Any 
substantive placed adjectively, he re- 
marks, degenerates into an adjective ; 
and some adjectives of this kind, 
‘‘quoties materiam significant,” as- 
sume the termination en, as a gold- 
ring, a gold-en ring. The difference 
between these forms, he might also 
have added, consists in this,—that in 
the first case the adjection by hyphen 
is written and seen, but made known 
to the ear only by juxta-position in 
speech: and in the other, the adjec- 
tion by termination is both seen and 
heard. 

Wallis assigns two tenses to the 
verb, the present and preter-imper- 
fect; and two participles, which are 
manifestly ‘‘ active and passive ad- 
jectives.”” Wehave remarked already 
that by Tooke they are named verb 
adjectives. Wallis has not an allu- 
sion to the opinion of other eminent” 
Grammarians on the subject of a pre- 
sent tense. 

The preter-imperfect regularly ad- 
joins ed to the theme, and the same 
word is the passive participle regularly 
formed, as burn, burned, burned. 
The active participle ending in ing, he 
says, when placed substantively is a 
verbal noun, and also supplies the 
place of gerunds, as in burning this, 
(in urendo hoc), in the burning of this, 
(in ustione hujus.) Butler is much to 
the same purpose. We shall have oc- 
casion to recur to this again. 

Wallis presents a classification of 
those verbs which he terms anoma- 
lies ; his first order consists chiefly of 
the contractions of the regular forma- 





+ Wallisius apte vocat adjectivum re- 
spectivum. Hickes, Gram. A. Sax. c. 3, n. 
3P 
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tion in ed, by syncope of the vowel and 
change of d into ¢, (as burned, burn’d, 
burnt ;) his second of the contrac- 
tions of the formation in en (which he 
has omitted to specify before), by syn- 
cope of the vowel, as knowen, known. 
To these are added special anomalies, 
which are comprised in the second 
conjugation of B. Jonson. 

Our four Grammarians do not con- 
cur in their division of the kinds of 
verb: Wallis and Butler restrict them- 
selves to active and passive; Wallis 
introducing the latter with—ut lo- 
quuntur Latini. Gill and B. Jonson 
recognize a neuter. ‘‘ In considera- 
tion of the dimes (says the latter), we 
term it (the verb) active or neuter; 
active, whose participle may be joined 
with the verb am, as I am loved, &c.; 
neuter, which cannot be so joined, 
as pertain, die, live.”’ All proceed upon 
the supposition that, because we can 
render the Latin passive by the aid of 
auxiliaries or suppletives, we are there- 
fore possessed of a passive verb.* 
And so also with the tenses and 
moods, though they differ among 
themselves, yet (with a salvo in favour 
of Wallis) they take the Latin for their 

uide. 

All that Wallis teaches upon syntax 
is compressed into one chapter, ‘“‘ On 
the place of the nominative and accu- 
sative word, and other things pertain- 
ing to the syntax of verbs.” 

To a late edition of his Grammar 
(we are inclined to think the Jas?), 
Wallis appended a concise tract De 
Etymologia, in two sections, the first, 
on analogical formation, that is, the 
formation by regular inflexion; and 
the second, on more remote forma- 
tions. The regular inflexion is effected 
by our terminations, and in his ex- 
planation of these Wallis very mate- 
tially improves upon Gill. From a 
portion of this second section, con- 
taining a list of words having a sound 
in accordance with the thing signified, 
Dr. Johnson made rather copious quo- 
tations, introducing them as ingeni- 
ous, but of more subtilty than solidity. 
The Doctor’s Grammar, indeed, rests 





* Verbum passivum formatur apud 
Anglo-Saxones per verbum substantivum 
et participium preteriti temporis. Hickes, 
Gram. A.-S. c. 9. 
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upon that of Wallis as its main sup- 
port.t 

Wallis produces some instances : 
lst, from an abundant class of words, 
variously deflected from the same 
theme; 2nd, from the multitude of 
those which, through the French and 
Italian, we have received from the 
Latin; 3rd, of those immediately from 
the French. 

There are many words (he further 
observes) common to ourselves with 
the Germans, which it is doubtful 
whether the ancient Teutonic received 
from the Latin or the Latin from the 
Teutonic, or both from one common 
source. But it is not to be doubted, 
he adds, that the Teutonic is more an- 
cient than the Latin. Nor is it less 
certain that the Latin, which collected 
a great farrago of words, not only from 
the Greek, especially the Colic, but 
from neighbouring tongues, (the Osc- 
an, and others so long obsolete that 
scarcely any traces of them remain,) 
received no small number from the 
Teutonic, or German. Clear itis, too, 
(he continues) that the English, Ger- 
man, and other languages sprung from 
the Gothic, retain not a few derived 
from the Greek, which the Latin 
scarcely, if at all, acknowledges. The 
instances which he produces (about 
fifty in number{) should have induced 
him to extend the doubt which he felt 
as to the source of the many Latin 
words possessed by us in common 
with the German, to those which the 
Gothic dialects possess in common 
with the Greeks. 

It is obvious from this sketch that 
Wallis made some advance, not only 
in the rules of grammatical arrange- 
ment, but also in the general princi- 
ples of language. He wrote his book, 
he tells us, in Latin, because he knew 
that many foreigners, especially theo- 
logians, who were desirous of becom- 
ing acquainted with the practic theo- 
logy of the English divines, were 





t The Doctor’s Grammar was prefixed 
to his Dictionary on its publication in 
1755. It has never, we believe, been 
printed separately, and may, without un- 
due severity, be dismissed asa very slight 
production. 

¢ Among these are dros, path ; rip, 
fire; dupa, door; Aey-w, to lig, to lie, 
&e. &e. 
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eager to learn our language; but the 
advantages of it were very fully ex- 
tended to the young English scholar, 
within a few years after the death of 
the author, by James Greenwood, 
then sur-master of St. Paul’s, in ‘‘ An 
essay towards a practical Grammar, 
describing the genius and nature of 
the English tongue.” 

This author informs us that Dr. 
Samuel Clark did him the honour to 
make corrections to the whole work ; 
an honour indeed it was, though Clark 
must be regarded rather as a practical 
logician than a Grammarian. Dennis 
—the Salmonean Dennis—contributed 
the prosody ; and an eulogy on the es- 
say by Dr. Isaac Watts, was prefixed 
to the work. Yet the name of Green- 
wood is indebted for its preservation 
to the pages of the Diversions of 
Purley; he had ventured beyond his 
strength to discourse about preposi- 
tions and conjunctions, and had en- 
deavoured to sanction his own notions 
by the authority of Locke. To be found 
in such company was sufficient to 
draw upon him the attentions of 
Horne Tooke, nor was he likely to es- 
cape chastisement for his presumption 
in associating his own reputation with 
that of the author of the Essay on 
Human Understanding. 

Greenwood translates the entire pre- 
face of Wallis, with the tract on the 
sound and formation of letters ; and, 
indeed, except in the portion above re- 
ferred to, and in a few minor matters 
of detail, his book is little more than 
the Grammatica of Wallis, with anno- 
tations illustrative and explanatory, 
seasoned with an occasional shew of 
difference of opinion. Certain obliga- 
tions are acknowledged to Wilkins and 
Hickes. It is not surprising that a 
work framed out of such materials 
should have some claim tu encourage- 
ment, and it appears to have been re- 
ceived into very common use, and to 
have maintained its popularity for 
about half acentury, when it was sup- 
planted by the Short Introduction of no 
less a person than Dr. Robert Lowth. 

We are now about to enter upon 
modern times, and we shall have to 
deal with modern names. It would be 
difficult to discover in this factious 
land any subject of philosophy, or phi- 
lology, of criticism, even, or polite 
literature, that can be fairly disc issed 
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without rousing the animosity of per- 
sonal or party spirit. Our course, 
however, is direct and clear, and we 
shall steadily pursue it. 

The ‘‘Short Introduction to Eng- 
lish Grammar, with Critical Notes,” 
was published in the year 1762. The 
author, at that time, we believe, a 
prebendary of Durham, was undoubt- 
edly a learned, and altogether an ac- 
complished scholar; he was also an 
amiable and liberal-minded man; and 
had he not spoken too warmly in 
favour of ‘“‘ Hermes,” he would pro- 
bably have experienced a still greater 
share of courtesy from Horne Tooke 
than it is now his peculiar good for- 
tune to have received. His book is 
very fairly characterised as ‘‘ an ele- 
gant little treatise, well compiled and 
abridged for the object the author had 
alone in view, and highly useful for 
ladies and gentlemen in their corres- 
pondence.”’ It is a peculiar feature in 
this treatise, and to which the atten- 
tion of the reader is directed in the 
preface, that it ‘‘ teaches what is right 
by showing what is wrong.” 

Dr. Lowth is more venturesome 
than Wallis, and proposes a definition 
of each part of speech; intending by 
the expression a part of speech nothing 
more precise than a sort of word. 

«* A substantive or noun (he says) is 
the name of a thing, of whatever [sc. 
thing] weconceiveinany way tosubsist, 
or of which we have any notion.” And 
‘*an adjective is a word added to a sub- 
stantive to express its quality.” These 
two definitions bring some very im- 
portant points to issue. Lowth as- 
serts that ‘‘ adjectives are very im- 
properly called nouns, for they are not 
the names of things.’’ He was probably 
induced to hazard this assertion in 
opposition to the old * doctrine main- 
tained by some of the most able and 
learned grammarians at home and 
abroad, by the rash presumption of 





* See Voss. de Analogia, i. 6.—Hickes : 
‘‘ Adjectivam rem, ut aliis est, vel ut 
aliud connotat, significans non potest 
preetermitti, ut subjectum orationis ; vel, 
ut alii definiunt, adjectivum est nomen, 
quod unam rem significat, et connotat 
alterum.” Gram. Franco-Theotisca, C. 4. 
This connotation the author of the Port 
Royal General Grammar explains ‘‘a 
confused signification.” 
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Harris. And it is to the hardihood of 
the two that we owe one of the most 
luminous and instructive chapters, 
grammatically considered, of the Di- 
versions of Purley. 

‘* The true genuine sense of a noun 
adjective (says Wilkins) may be fixed 
to consist in this, that it imports the 
general notion of pertaining to, or being 
affected with.” * Wallis (as we have 


already mentioned) was fully aware ° 


that any noun substantive, adjective 
positum, became a noun adjective ; and 
further, that the adjection of the ter- 
mination es to the noun substantive 
entitled the word so composed to the 
character and name of a noun adjec- 
tive.t What, it may be asked, are the 
genuine English adjectives, and how 
are they composed? Tooke’s answer 
is, they are constituted and composed 
by the addition of the terminations ed, 
en, y, (the A.-S. iy); towhich may be 
added the es of Wallis. Ed, en, and y, 
signify respectively add, join, give, 
and es signifies take,—a mode of adding 
or joining comprehensible enough. 
_Our English noun adjective, then, evi- 
dently comprises within it the noun 
substantive and an adjected termina- 
tion, directing to add, join, give, or take 
it, to some other noun substantive ; or 
it comprises the name of a thing di- 
rected—ex vi termini—to be added or 
joined to some other name of athing.t 
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* Real Character, Part 3, c. i. § 7. 

+ Upon this point Greenwood differs 
from Wallis, though quite satisfied that 
the possessive ’s was a corruption of es, 
and not of his. 

t It thus becomes a very intelligible 

mmatical rule, that an adjective can- 
not stand by itself; there is a plain di- 
rection that it is not to do so. Neither 
can the oblique case of the noun ;—take, 
for instance, the phrase quoted by Drs. 
Crombie and Russell, ‘‘ For Christ—is 
sake,’’ or, as our Prayer Books now have 
it, ‘‘ Christ his sake.” Dr. Russell very 
truly says, ‘‘ the case [understanding by 
the case the termination forming it] is ad- 
jective to the noun.” He might have added, 
the noun is then adjective to another 
noun, and the sense is incomplete, until 
the second noun is expressed. Take again 
an instance from the Latin language; 
Cesar-is: the termination requires the 
addition or adjection of some other noun, 
e. g. celeritas. It is proper to remark 
here, that we have undoubtedly adjectives 
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A noun substantive we have, fol- 
lowing the example of Lowth, denomi- 
nated the name of a thing. Tooke 
adopts the same mode of speech, but 
his own definition runs thus :—‘‘ The 
simple or complex, the particular or 
general sign or name of one or more 
ideas.”? And other grammarians before 
him have agreed to conform to the 
language of Aristotle, and call nouns 
the signs of ideas,—ra rev ev Tn Wuyn 
mabnparev cvpBona. || 

How then, it may be asked, are we 
to denominate a thing? The first ques- 
tion is, what is a thing? Dr. Johnson 
answers, “‘whatever is,—notaperson,” 
and whatever means “ any thing, be it 
what it will.” This has not made 
much increase to our knowledge. 

An old English philosopher, whose 
name is known to few, and his works 
to fewer,—Dr. Henry More,—lays it 
down as an axiom, that ‘‘ whatever 
things are in themselves, they are no- 
thing to us, but so far forth as they 
become known to our faculties and 
cognitive powers.”’ And Locke, refer- 
ting to our common expressions, 
‘* sugar is sweet, fire is hot,” remarks, 
**such ways of speaking signify no- 
thing but those powers which are in 
things to excite certain sensations or 
ideas in us.” It seems reasonable to’ 
infer thing to be—that which causes or 
excites sensations or ideas. But ob- 
serve the difficulty—that which,—that 
what? Language cannot help us— 
quid-quid aliquid — whatever, any- 
thing. We seem to be trending towards 





with other terminations, viz. ly (like), 
Jull, less, some, &c. ; but these are all 
compound words. 

{| De Inter. C, ii—Wallis : ‘‘ Voces seu 
verba (sive scripta sive prolata) sunt re- 
rum nomina, signaque (seu indicia) cogi- 
tatuum, sive conceptuum mentis ; quibus 
cogitata nostra alii aliis indicamus.’’ Log. 
1. 1. c. ii—Aldrich: ‘‘ Vox est signum rei 
vel conceptus ex instituto vicarium : et in 
significando primo quidem declarat con- 
ceptum, deinde supponit pro re.’’ Log. 
1.1. c. 1. §2. Dr. Crombie is content to 
say, ‘‘ The name of the ¢hing spoken of; 
as table, house, river.’ Dr. Russell 
teaches, that ‘‘ words are sounds used by 
common consent as signs of ideas; that 
ideas are impressions made on the mind 
by thinking ; and that the substantive, or 
noun, is the name of a thing,’’ with some 
other incongruities. 
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Berkleism. We know nothing of the 
cause beyond our recognition of the 
effect; and we must be content to 
allow the same word to denote the 
unknown agent, as well as the known 
act. 

Tooke has wounded the sensitive 
nerves of certain purists in taste by 
asserting that ‘‘res, a thing, give us 
reor, 1 am thinged; vereor, I am 
strongly thinged ;’* adding an admoni- 
nition to ‘‘ remember that, where we 
now say J think, the ancient expres- 
sion was, me thinketh, i.e. me thing- 
eth, it thing-eth me. Thing is in the 
A.-S. thine, and such is still a vulgar 
pronunciation of the word.” The re- 
searches of the etymologist (we must 
add) confirm the conclusions of the 
philosopher; and we may venture to 
adopt, as a complete explanation of the 
word, ‘‘That which (quid-quid), any 
(thing) which (aliquid) we think, or 
which causes us to think; that which 
causes thought, sensation, feeling.” 

The Latin res has the same meaning 
as the English thing; from the Latin 
has been formed (who can tell when ?) 
the adjective realis,—a word at which 
Cicero would not have been less shock- 
ed than Professor Stewart at the abo- 
mination thing-ed. But suppose that 
the introducers of the real philosophy 
(as it is called) into this country had 
presented it under genuine English 
names ; our ancestors would have been 
required to stomach a thing-al philoso- 
phy—to imbibe the doctrines of thing- 
alists relative tothe thing-ality of things. 
Our docility revolts atatheory inculcat- 
ed in such a nomenclature as this; and 
yet Locke, the most rational of modern 
philosophers, can talk, and talk with 
considerable complacency, of thereality 
of things—realitas rerum. But a learned 
language is the medium commonly re- 
sorted to when men endeavour to con- 
vey to others (clearly, as they hope) 
those obscure notions which them- 
selves had mistaken for the illumina- 
tions of wisdom. 

We fear we have suffered ourselves 
to be withdrawn too far from the in- 
tricacies of grammar into the deeper 
perplexities of metaphysics. 

We do not think it necessary to dwell 
here upon that class of words denomi- 
nated by Gill consignificatives, more 
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commonly particles, that is to say, the 
adverbs, prepositions, andconjunctions. 
There are differences of opinion upon 
some of the etymologies proposed by 
Horne Tooke, but his general princi- 
ples, we believe, are pretty commonly 
admitted. Dr. Crombie is an avowed 
advocate. There is a little warfare 
about the distinct provinces of the 
preposition and conjunctions, and there 
is no doubt that some of our English 
words occasionally fall according to 
their place within each technical dis- 
tribution; i. e. are sometimes used to 
connect words and sometimes sen- 
tences. Dr. Russell asserts who and 
whom to be not only relative words, 
but conjunctions also, joining sen- 
tences. That has long been upon the 
list, and we do not see why which 
should be excluded. 

We proceed to the verb; which 
Lowth defines to be, ‘‘ a word which 
signifies to be, to do, or to suffer.’ 
In this he is followed by Dr. Crom- 
bie, who adds, “‘or more correctly, 
that part of speech which predicates 
some action, passion, or state of its 
subject. ” 

This premised, we pass to his 
(Lowth’s) distribution and account 
of the irregular verbs, which Tooke 
asserts to be the most trifling and 
erroneous part of his performance. 
The Bishop had certainly laboured it 
with much care, but he was not con- 
versant with the early history of our 
Grammar, and he relied almost wholly 
upon B. Jonson and Wallis. It is 
remarkable that B. Jonson should de- 
grade that conjugation, which ‘“ en- 
tertaineth none but natural and home- 
born words,” to the second place, and 
promote to the first that which is 
‘the common inn to lodge every strange 
and foreign guest.” The unsociali- 
ty of spirit manifested by this indis- 
criminate rejection of every thing not 
of English descent, is evidence enough 
of an indigenous A.-S. birth. 

Lowth’s regular verbs are those 
comprised in the first conjugation of 
Gilland B. Jonson ; * we have then an 





* i.e. those which form the past time 
active, and the participle perfect or pas- 
sive, by adding tothe verb ed. See ante, 
p- 372, col. 1, and p. 373, col. 2. 
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arrangement of all other verbs under 
the head of irregular; and it must be 
confessed that the very learned Bishop 
has perplexed a very plain story. He 
concludes by observing that, ‘‘ from 
this distribution and account of the ir- 
regular verbs, (if it be just,) it appears, 
that originally there was no exception 
from the rule that the participle pre- 
terit or passive in English ends in d, ¢, 
or n.” 

It undoubtedly was a regular mode 
of forming the past participle by the 
addition of ed, or en (either of them 
or both) to the verb; and the con- 
tractions of ed into ¢, and en into 
n, were equally regular. 

It was also a regular (and indeed 
most usual) practice to employ the 
past tense, (which past tense was 
formed by changing the characteristic 
vowel of the verb,) without the addi- 
tion of ed, en. 

There was also athird way of form- 
ing the past participle, and that was 
by the addition of ed or en to the past 
tense. For instance, from the verb to 
heave, was formed the past participle, 
heaved,* or heaven. But the regular 
past tense (by change of characteris- 
tic vowel) was hove ; which also served 
for the past participle. And upon this 
they also formed a past tense and past 
participle, hov-ed, hov-en.t 

Hence, it is plain, we have two 
themes for our past participle—the 
present indicative, and the past. In 
forming the past by the change of the 
characteristic vowel, or diphthong, we 
find that change effected sometimes by 
one letter, or diphthong, and some- 
times by another. Ben Jonson, as we 
have just observed, has, under the 
name of a second conjugation, endea- 
voured to accomplish an arrangement 
of these vowel or diphthongal varieties; 
he had been preceded by Gill, and was 
followed by Wallis. They all agree 
in treating them as anamolies or irre- 
gularities ; and Drs. Crombie and Rus- 
sell follow in their train. 





* This, in Grimm’s arrangement of 
Tuetonic words, is the weaker form of 
verbal inflexion—modern in comparison 
with the stronger. 

+ This constitutes a portion of Grimm’s 
stronger form of verbal inflection. 
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Future Grammarians will, we hope, 
proceed upon surer foundations; 
but, after they have disposed of “‘ our 
natural and home-born words,” and 
also ‘‘of the strange and foreign 
guests,” unspoiled by contraction or 
hasty pronunciation, there will remain 
no unimportant number—the corrup- 
tion of which they will have to trace to 
their antient source in the Anglo- 
Saxon ; and this corruption, we have 
little hesitation in saying, they will 
find to be purely organic. 

It is a predominant error in Lowth, 
that he tries the old usages of Gram- 
mar by the modern, and passes sen- 
tence accordingly. Thus he lays 
down a rule for the comparison of ad- 
jectives which none of the elder 
writers had observed. Their general 
rule was to add er and est § to the 
positive, and thus form the compara- 
tive and superlative without any re- 
gard to the cacophony which might 
result, either from the number of syl- 
lables or any other cause. Even 
Boyle’s Works abound with polysyl- 
lables of this class, which to modern 
ears would be perfect dissonance. 

The Bishop has other remarks, dic- 
tated by a classical taste, no doubt, 
upon this topic, as well as upon some 
others, which may be appropriate 
enough towards the establishment of a 
new usage, but quite unjust as con- 
demnatory of the grammatical correct- 
ness of the old. 

His knowledge of the old English 
did not comprehend the fact, which 
we have stated, that it was the regular 
practice to use the past tense as a past 
participle; the past tense, we mean, 
formed by the change of the character- 
istic vowel, (as speak, spoke; steal, 





t e.g. taught, from teach, A.S. teec-an ; 
bought, from buy, A.S. bycg-an. 

§ This may be a proper place to re- 
mark, that we are very scantily supplied 
with terminations for inflecting different 
parts of speech. They are es (ors) for 
the possessive case of substantives in the 
singular, for the plural of substantives, 
and for the third person of verbs singular. 
Also en for the plural of substantives, and 
(formerly) of the pl. persons of verbs. 
Also est (or st) for second, and eth (or th) 
for the third person singular of verbs. 
And for certain pronouns em (or m.) 
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stole ;) and that the formation of a 
distinct participle by the addition of 
ed or en, (as in spok-en, stol-en), was 
a subsequent step.* Hence he cen- 
sures certain usages of past time or 
tense, instead of the past participle, as 
abuses, and as abuses long growing upon 
us, when in truth the alleged abuse was 
a usage coeval with the English lan- 
guage, and had flourished till the time 
of Addison and Swift. Itis very truly 
observed by Tooke, that it has since 
decreased, and that we have proceed- 
ed more and more to bend and incline 
to the rules and customs of the Greek 
and Latin. 

The Bishop also, in direct opposi- 
tion to the authority of Wallis,+ round- 
ly asserts that to employ adjectives as 
adverbs is improper, and not agreeable 
tothe genius of the English tongue; and 
then, singularly enough, produces in- 
stances of this impropriety and incon- 
grtuity, from Shakespeare, Dryden, 
Pope, Addison, Swift; names, surely 
of sufficient authority to induce a 
Grammarian to pause before he dog- 
matise. We press these points the 
more earnestly, because we wish it to 
be clearly seen that a Grammarian of 
the present day must make himself 
well acquainted with the earlier years 
of his mother tongue, and that the 
writings of old English Grammarians 
also must be carefully examined. 

We have already noticed the dictum 
of Wallis, { that the active participle 
ending in ing, is, when substantively 
placed, a verbal noun, and also sup- 
plies the place of gerunds, as (in urendo 
hoc) in burniny this, (in ustione hujus) 
in the burning of this. Dr. Lowth 
affirms, that ‘‘ this rule rises from the 
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* Gill, however, remarks with respect 
to “ have spoke, have writ, have broke,”’ 
that, though not unusual in discourse, no 
scholar would so write. He makes an 
allowance for I have writ, I have spoke, 
but none for it is writ, it is spoke. What 
must the refined ears of the classical 
Bishop have endured under the clamorous 
vociferation of spoke, spoke, in the Hon. 
House of which he was a Member ? 

+ Adjectiva adverbialiter posita adver- 
biascunt. Gram. c. 5. And see ante his 
Adjectivum respectivum, p. 473, col. 2. 

} Ante, p. 473, vol. 2. 
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nature and idiom of our language, and 
from as plain a principle as any on 
which it is founded; namely, thata 
word which has the article before it, 
and the possessive preposition of after, 
must be a noun; and if a noun it 
ought to follow the construction of a 
noun, and not to have the regimen of 
a verb.” His example will explain 
his meaning: ‘‘ These are the rules of 
Grammar, by the observing of which 
you may avoid mistakes.” ‘Or,” he 
adds, ‘‘ it may be expressed by the par- 
ticiple or gerund, by observing which,” 
not ‘‘by observing of which,” nor 
‘*by the observing which : for either 
of these two phrases would be a con- 
founding of two distinct forms.” Dr. 
Crombie is at variance with the Bi- 
shop, and imputes to him, we think, 
more than he is justified in doing, if 
he imputes to him, as we apprehend 
he does, the doctrine, that we may 
in all cases express the same “‘ senti- 
ment either by inserting the article be- 
fore the participle, and the preposition 
after it, or by the omission of both; 
in other words, that the phraseologies 
are in all cases equivalent. By in all 
cases we mean, whatever may be the 
terms with which these phraseologies 
may be connected in the context of the 
sentence. One of Dr. Crombie’s in- 
stances is, indeed, conclusive against 
such a doctrine: ‘‘ He expressed the 
pleasure he had in hearing the philo- 
sopher.” ‘‘According to Lowth, (says 
the Dr.) we may also say, ‘He ex- 
pressed the pleasure he had in the 
hearing of the philosopher’.”” Certain- 
ly Lowth has not guarded himself 
against such examples as this; but he 
might answer, it is the context that 
destroys the equivalence of the expres- 
sions; change but one word, for “‘ phi- 
losopher,” read “‘ scriptures,” and the 
equivalence is preserved. Dr. Crom- 
bie’s rather longsome discussion 
amounts only to this,, that there is 
great misunderstanding between him- 
self and the Bishop; but we do not 


think that he has discovered the cause 
of the confusion which evidently in- 
volves the question. 

Nor do we know that we should 
have entered so much at large into the 
dispute, had not our attention been 
drawn to it by the attempt which the 
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Right Reverend the Archbishop of 
Dublin has volunteered to solve the 
difficulty. He tells us that the “‘in- 
finitive is properly a noun substantive, 
and that in English there are two in- 
finitives, one in ing, the same in 
sound and spelling as the participle 
present, from which, however, it is 
carefully to’ be distinguished; e. g. 
‘Rising early is healthful,’ and ‘it 
is healthful to rise early,’ are equiva- 
lent.” And he subjoins in a note,* 
**Grammarians have produced much 
needless perplexity by speaking of the 
participle in ing being employed so 
and so; when it is manifest that that 
very employment of the word consti- 
tutes it, to all intents and purposes, an 
infinitive and not a participle.” Now 
we must confess that we are not very 
greatly enlightened by having this new 
name infinitive introduced ; nor are we 
quite clear that we understand the 
whole intention of Dr. Whately. 

Whatever, however, that intention 
may be, we feel ourselves obliged to 
deny the doctrine of the very learned 
Wallis and his many eminent disci- 
ples; and to assert that observing the 
noun is not observing the participle, 
by any grammatical metamorphosis 
whatever ; and we make this assertion 
because we are satisfied that observing 
the noun has a far more ancient origin 
than observing the participle ; in gene- 
ral terms, we affirm that these noun 
substantives, or these infinitives in ing, 
are predecessors of the participle, had 
their existence, and were in constant 
use, before the participle in ing was 
known to the language.t 

Our Anglo-Saxon participlewe know 
was ande or ende; Spenser preserves 
this termination, and Henry More 
appends to it the termination ly 
in the word glitterandly. This ter- 
mination has been supplanted by 
ing (how and when is not the 
the question). But the noun in ing 
(or ung) was in common use cotempo- 
raneously with the participle ande or 
ende. One instance is as good as a 
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thousand. Take the one proposed by 
Wallis: Burning, the participle, is in 
A.-S. byrnend, urens; burning, the 
English noun substantive, is byrn-ing 
in A.-S. (or, as it is written in Lye, 
brinn-ing, ustio). Take another : heal- 
ing, the participle, is in A.-S. hel-ende, 
sanans ; but healing, the English N. S. 
is in A.-S. also heal-ing, sanatio. Hel- 
ende, it is true, was used as aN. S. but 
then it was applied to the person, the 
healing person. And in the A.-S. ver- 
sion of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
«* Jesus Christ, our Saviour, is called 
car’ e£oxnv, Se helende, the healer.’ 
And if our learned readers will refer 
to the Lexicons of Wachter and Lye, 
or the Grammar of Hickes, they will 
find that this termination ing or ung to 
nouns is common to all the northern 
dialects (except the Gothic) ; that they 
had no participle so terminating ; that 
its principal use was to form substan- 
tives, ‘‘ que actionem aut passionem 
rei significant ;”” as thanc-ung, grati- 
arum actio; and that, with some occa- 
sional distinctions in usage, it is equi- 
valent to our termination ion, deduced 
from the Latin.t{ 

We must now be allowed to treat 
our patient readers with an original 
speculation of our own. And it is 
upon this question : how is it that, by 
the adjunction of the termination ed 
or en, a past tense, time past, is de- 
noted? Premising that we assume 
these terminations to have not only a 
meaning, but the meaning, that very 
meaning which we have already as- 
cribed to them, we proceed to answer : 

Let us compare different modes or 
manners of signifying (or expressing 
by signs) the same meaning: e. g. 

1. Arise and watk. Here two 
acts are directed to be done, subse- 
cutively ; the former must be done, be 
passed, before the second can be begun. 

2. ARIS-EN, WALK: OF ARIS-ED, 
walk. This is an expression equiva- 
lent to the former: the meaning is the 
same; the manner of signifying it 
alone differs. 





* Logic, c. 2. 

+ By the progress of modern refinement, 
a very old and common usage of this par- 
ticiple stands a chance of being utterly ex- 
ploded. Thus we are not now to say, the 
house is building, but being built ; nor the 
bread is baking, but being baked, &c. &c. 

4 


~ We do not think it necessary to enter 
more minutely into the Bishop’s ‘‘ Rules 
for the construction of sentences.’’ They 
may be read—most undoubtedly with 
much benefit—by scholars of higher pre- 
tensions than those to whom Tooke so 
churlishly confines it. 
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In the Ist; An1sz,—a command to do 
an act is signified ; and walk, another 
act in subsequence to the former. In 
the 2d, Ar1s-en,—an act done is signi- 
fied ; and walk still signifies a com- 
mand to do another act in subse- 
quence. 

The word en (called a termination) 
is equivalent in meaning to the con- 
junction and. In arise and the two 
words stand separate ; in aris-en they 
are united. Both expressions are in- 
complete : and—what? en—what? add 
—what? jotn—what? The word walk 
completes the sense. And, according 
to both forms of expression, the one 
act is to be past before the second act 
commences. 

Introduce another word— Arise (and) 
take up thy bed, and walk. 

Aris-en, taken up bed, or bed taken 
up, walk, 

Here, again, the two first acts must 
be passed before the third can com- 
mence. 
equivalent in meaning, though differing 
in manner of signification. 

Now let us observe how all this is 
told in the original Greek : "Eye:pac 
kat wepimare, Mat. ix. 5. Luke v, 23. 

This might have been expressed as 
well, "EyepOels mepierarer. And in this 
form we do, in fact, find it to be ex- 


pressed in the next verse of Matthew, 


though an intermediate action is com- 
manded. 

"Eyepbeis, dpdv gov THY kAivny, kat 
Umaye eis Tov oikdy Gov. In Luke, the 
expression is "Eyetpat, kal pas TO KX\- 
vidiov aou, Topevouv eis Tov oikév gov. 
Here is a past participle intermixed— 
Arise, and taken up thy bed, and go, &c. 
But all this might have been signified 
thus— Arise, andtakeup thy bed, and go, 
&e. "Eyerpat, kai dupe, kal imdye (or kal 
mopevou), all in one grammatical tense 
—and indeed the order of the words, 
without the intersertion of the con- 
junction, would have been sufficient. 
But change the order of the words and 
the result is nonsense, because the 
necessary succession of acts is de- 
stroyed. There is a gain then by the 
practice of affixing terminations, inas- 
much as a variation in the order be- 
comes admissible ; thus—imdye—eyep- 
Geis xai dpas, &e. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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It is evident, however, that, in each 
form of expression, whether by con- 
junction or termination, one act is 
directed to be joined or added in 
succession of time to another. The 
man must arise before he can take u 
his bed, he must take up the bed, 
which he is to carry away with him, 
before he can walk. 

In English the affinity and equiva- 
lence of the terminations ed or en to 
the conjunction and are manifest ; but 
in Greek the grammatical resolution 
of the terms is more remote and diffi- 
cult. 

Take again the order of the actions 
in Luke xix. 30. Go—loose—bring : 
Gmdyere, Kai vere, Kal dmdyere. The 
original is imdyere—Avoarres, dmayere. 
It might have been in English, go—~ 
loosed—bring ; the terminations in 
the one case having the force of the 
conjunction in the other ; and the verbs 
succeeding in the order of the actions. 
The words again with the terminations 
affixed admitting a change in the order : 
“‘Andayere, imdgayres, kai Avoavres. And 
it is the constant practice in speech to 
command that to be done at once, 
which cannot be done until various 
other acts are previously done; e. g. 
Bring me my horse. We do not say, 
go to the stable, having entered, you 
will find my horse, take his saddle off 
the, &c. To signify all this we might 
adopt different forms of expression in 
accordance with the preceding in- 
stances.* 

If we analysed other sentences more 
complex, we should find time denoted 
either by position; by the order of the 
words in simple correspondence with 
the order of the actions; or more em- 
phatically by conjunctions ; or by ter- 
minations equivalent to those con- 
junctions. 


(To be continued.) 





* Our readers will recollect the famous 
line in Virgil, 
‘¢ Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus,’’ 


to which a French critic objected, that it 
required the friends of Zneas to die first, 
and rush to battle afterwards. 
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JUDGES’ HOUSE AT DORCHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan, Dorchester, Aug.18. 

ALLOW me to deposit in your 
Magazine, a view which I engraved for 
the future generations of this town 
some time since, of an old house called 
the Judges’ House, now pulled down. 

This house, which stood on the 
Cornhill, and of which I have ob- 
tained a few particulars through the 
kindness of some antiquarian friends, 
was built by James Gould, esq. a gen- 
tleman of considerable property, then 
of Upway, between this town and 
Weymouth. His daughter Mary mar- 
ried, in 1702, General Charles Chur- 
chill, the fourth son of Sir Winston 
Churchill, and younger brother of 
John the great Duke of Marlborough. 
He died without issue the 29th Dec. 
1714, and his widow afterwards (on 
the 13th of Feb. 1716) married Mon- 
tagu Earl of Abingdon, by whom she 
had a son, James Lord Norreys, who 
died of the small-pox, 25th Feb. 1717. 
The Earl died in 1743, about which 
time Mr. Gould seems to have built 
the house of which I am writing, and 
to have retired to it with the Countess 
Dowager his daughter; with whom 
he inhabited it till his death, and then 


left her in possession of it. She sur- 
vived her second husband and father 
tillthe 7th of Jan. 1757, when she 
was accidentally burnt to death, and 
was buried at the entrance of the chan- 
cel of St. Peter’s church at Dorchester, 
near which spot is her escutcheon. 

After the death of the Countess of 
Abingdon, it was occupied for some 
years by a Mrs. Mason; in whose time 
—which reached till about twenty-five 
years since—it was used by the Judges 
as their lodgings at the assizes; a cir- 
cumstance from which it was after- 
wards called the Old Judges’ House. It 
was subsequently bought by Mr. 
Fisher of Dorchester, and about three 
years ago it was pulled down, anda 
spacious modern house was erected on 
its site. 

John Gould, sen. by deed inrolled, 
dated ——, gave an annuity, or yearly 
rent charge of 8/. payable for ever, out 
of this house or the land of it, towards 
the support of the poor of the three 
parishes of the town. (See Boswell’s 
Civil Division of the county of Dorset.) 

Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 
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British Museum, Sept. 17. 

Mr. Ursan, 

AMONGST the sources of history, 
there are few more authentic or in- 
teresting than the Despatches and Me- 
moirs of Ambassadors: they display 
the motives by which their respective 
courts were actuated, and are generally 
the best comments upon the treaties 
negociated. Those in particular of Am- 
bassadors resident or lieger in foreign 
countries in times of peace, give pic- 
tures of life and manners drawn by 
men of eminent station, and, if not the 
most learned, generally the most acute 
and accomplished of their time. By 
our own historians, especially by those 
of late date, the despatches or memoirs 
of a Du Bellay, a Noailles, a Castle- 
nau, are freely used, and always with 
advantage ; happily a are printed, 
and are therefore well known, and 
comparatively within reach: others 
there are of great, if not of equal value, 
whose authors, if mentioned at all, are 
only casually noticed in history, and 
are altogether passed over in biogra~- 
phical works; andthe despatches them- 
selves unknown. If perchance a few 
are aware of their existence, it is as 
remaining unprinted in some foreign 
library, their importance not con- 
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sidered, their identity too frequently 
confounded. . 

There are two difficulties attending 
upon the unpractised student of his+ 
tory when consulting State Papers. 
Either he cannot find the names of the 
Ambassadors during the periods to 
which his researches tend, or he finds 
letters and papers of the time, and is 
uncertain as to their author. For some 
time past [ have been accustomed to 
take notes of all such Ambassadors 
(chiefly to and from England) as I 
have met with, and, in the hope that 
it may prove.as useful to others as it 
has been to myself, I send you a notice 
of French Ambassadors to England 
between the close of the fourteenth 
century and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

It comprises nearly all that are 
mentioned in Rapin, Carte, Rymer, 
Le Long, the Catalogues of the MS. 
Collections in the British Museum, and 
some other sources; but, although I 
have endeavoured to give the names 
and references as correctly as possible, 
1 am sensible that the list cannot be 
called complete; and I shall, therefore, 
feel much obliged by the correction of 
any error, and the communication of 
any additional information. 

Yours, &c. Joun Hoimes. 


Catalogue of French Ambassadors to England. 


1396. Nicolas Du Bosc, Bishop 
of Bayeux, Keeper of the Seals. 

The account of the negotiation of the 

ace of Ardres is printed in Martene, 

oyage Littéraire de deux réligieux Béné- 
dictins, tom. ii. at the end. Le Long 
dates this embassy in 1381, and the Do- 
minicans, Richard and Giraud, in 1384. 

1445. July.— Louis de Bourbon, 
Count of Vendéme. 

Jean Juvenal des Ursins, Duke- 
Bishop of Laon, (afterwards Archbi- 
shop of Rheims). 

Guy, Count of Laval. 

Bertrand de Beauveau, Seigneur de 
Précigny. 

Guillaume Cousinot, Seigneur de 
Monstreuil. 

. Etienne Chevalier, Secretary to the 

Ing. 

i chien of this Embassy is in the 
Bibliotheque du Roi, Fonds de Baluze, 22. 

1477. Gui de Poisieux, Archbishop 
of Vienne. 

Olivier Guerin, Seigneur de Colum- 
biers. 

Olivier le Rous, Seigneur de Beau- 
voir. 


Jean le Breton. 
Francois Texier. 


1478. Charles de Martigny, Bishop 
of Elvas. 


1490. July. —Tristan de Salazar, 
Archbishop of Sens. 

Philippe de Crévecceur, Seigneur 
Des Querdes, (or de Cordes,) Marshal 
of France. 

The First President of the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. 

The Bailli de Senlis, 

The Bailli de Gysors, Seigneur de 
Byerre. 

Jean Daufay. 


1490. December.—Frangois, Seig- 
neur de Luxembourg, Viconte de Mar. 
tiga. 

Waleran de Sams, Seigneur de Ma- 
rigny. 

Robert Gaguin, Docteur en Droit. 

1510. Antoine Bochier, Abbot of 
Fécamps. 

Raoul de Launoy, Bailli of Amiens, 

Antoine de Darizolles. 
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1514. Louis d’Orléans, Duke of 
Longueville. 

Thomas Bohier, Chevalier, General 
of France. 

Jean de Selve, First President of the 
Parliament of gerne 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. D. v1. ff. 
117, 137*, 142, 142 b. &c. 

Longueville, who negotiated the mar- 
riage of Mary, sister of Henry VIII. with 
Louis XII. had been taken prisoner at the 
battle of Guinegaste [the Battle of Spurs.] 
In the Cottonian Catalogue he is con- 
founded with Louis, Duke of Orléans, 
brother of Charles VI. a century earlier. 


1515. Jean de Selve, First Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Bourdeaux. 

Pierre de la Guiche, Seigneur de la 
Guiche, Bailli of Mascon and Lyons. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. 1. 59. 
11. 166. Letters and Instructions from 
Francis I. to M. de la Guiche were (in 
1779) at Dijon, in the library of M. Fev- 
ret de Fontette. 


1518. Guillaume Gouffier, Seigneur 
de Bonnivet, Admiral of France. 

Etienne Poncher, Bishop of Paris 
[afterwards Archbishop of Sens]. 

Francois de Rochechouard, Seigneur 
de Chaudenier. 

Nicholas de Neufville, Seigneur de 
Villeroy. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. D. vir. 
ff. 21, &c. Calig. E.1. Bibl. Harl. 433, 
art. 2326. 

Bonnivet’s Letters during his Embassy 
- in the Bibliothéque du Roi, 8552, 

553. 


1518. Jean Gobelin, secretary to 
Poncher, Bishop of Paris, sent by his 
master to treat with Wolsey. 

‘ we Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. D. vir. 
ol. 1. 


1520. Jan.—The Bailli de Caen. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. D. vir. 
fol. 166. 

1521. Olivier de la Vernade, Seig- 
neur de la Bastie. 

Antoine des Prez, Seigneur de Mont- 
pezat [afterwards Marshal of France]. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. D. vit. 
ff. 52, 180. Galba, B. vit. fol. 77. 

_ Vernade’s name is sometimes written 
La Battye, Labbatie, or Delabaty. 

1525. Gabriel de Gramont, Bishop 
of Tarbes [successively Archbishop of 
Bourdeaux, Toulouse, and Cardinal]. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. 1. 59. 
Calig. E. 11. 1, where he is called 
** Tarbe.”’ 
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Some of his Letters are in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi, Fonds de Dupuy, 726. 

1525. Jean Brinon, Seigneur de 
Villaynes, or Villeines. 

Jean Joachin de Passano, Seigneur 
de Vaulx, maitre d’hétel to Louise, 
Countess of Angouléme, mother of 
Francis I. 

Joachin appears under various names 
in history: sometimes as Vaulx, Veaux, 
and even Veau. In Cavendish’s Life of 
Wolsey he is ‘‘ John Jokin.” He was an 
Italian: quere, Giovanni Gioacchino di 
Bassano? 

1526. Jean Joachin de Passano. 

1527. Gabriel de Gramont, Bishop 
of Tarbes, 

Francois, Viconte de Turenne. 

Antoine le Viste, Seigneurde Frénes. 

Jean Joachin de Passano, 

1527. Anne de Montmorency, Con- 
stable of France. 

Jean du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, 
{afterwards Bishop of Paris, and 
Cardinal]. 

Jean Brinon, First President of the 
Parliament of Rouen. 

Jean, Seigneur d’ Humieéres. 

Du Bellay’s Letters during this em- 
bassy, in 5 vols. folio, are in the Biblio-. 
théque du Roi, Nn. 6,801—6,805. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. D. 1x. 
f. 318, &c. 


1528. 
Bayonne. 

1530. Guillaume du Bellay, Seig- 
neur de Langey [elder brother of 
Jean du Bellay]. 

Jean Joachin de Passano, Seigneur 
de Vaulx. 

In the Cottonian MS. Calig. E. 11. 
fol. 200, is the draft of a deed of obliga- 
tion by them as Orators of Francis I. In 
the Catalogue this is erroneously called a 
Commission to them; and the name of 
Bellay, who in the deed is described as a 
cubiculis Francisci regis, or gentleman of 
his chamber, is thus given, ‘‘ W. Bolley, a 
Rubiculis [Rougemont],’’ cudiculis being 
read as rubiculis, and then translated. 

1532. Jean de Dinteville, Seigneur 
de Polisy et de Teneliéres, Bailli de 
Troyes. 

Tnstructions to him, dated 27 Jan. 
1433, are in Camusat, Mélanges Histo- 
riques. 

1532. Gilles de la Pomeraye. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 1064, vol. 34. 


1532. Antoine Des Prez, Seigneur 
de Montpezat. 


Jean du Bellay, Bishop of 
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Mémoires de Martin Du Bellay, tome 
ii. p. 221. 

1536. Antoine de Castlenau, Bi- 
shop of Tarbes. 

Jean de Dinteville, Bailli of Troyes. 

Castelnau’s Letters are in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi, Fonds de Du Puy, 265. 


1537, 1538. Gaspard de Chastil- 
lon, Comte de Coligny [afterwards 
Admiral of France]. 

His Negotiations are in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, MS. de Brienne, 360, and MS. 
de Seguier, 32. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. 1v. 
3, = he is erroneously called ‘‘ Mar- 
shal.’”’ 

In the Index to the Cottonian MSS. his 
name does not appear: his letters being 
attributed partly to his father, the Mar- 
shal de Chastillon, partly to his brother, 
the Cardinal de Chastillon. The first of 
these errors Carte also commits. 

1538. Charles de Marillac, Bishop 
of Vannes, afterwards Archbishop of 
Vienne. 

_ Brit. Mus. Bibl. Egerton. 742. Bibl. 
Cott. Calig. E. 11. 166. 

His Despatches are in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, Fonds de Colbert. 

1538, 1539. Antoine de Castlenau, 
Bishop of Tarbes. 

Jean de Dinteville, Bailli of Troyes. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 282, 40. 

1546. Claude d’Annebaut, Admiral 
and Marshal of France. 

‘ a. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Vesp. C. xiv. 
. 67. 

1546. Anthoine Escallin des Emars, 
Seigneur et Baron de la Garde. 

Odét de Selve (resident Ambas- 
sador). 

1546, 1547, 1549. Briangon, Seig- 
neur de la Saludie. 

His despatches are in the library of the 
President De Mémes [now in the Biblio- 
théque du Roi.] 

1547, 1548. Odét de Selve, Presi- 
dent au Grand Conseil. 


Extracts from his Embassy are in the 
Bibliothéque du Roi, MS. Seguier 3. 


1550. Francois de Montmorency, 
Seigneur de la Rochepot. 

Gaspard de Chastillon, Comte de 
Coligny. 

André Guichart, Seigneur du Mor- 
tier [President 4 Mortier ?] 

Guillaume Bochetel, Seigneur de 
Sacy, Secretary of State. 

Rapin confounds this Montmorency 
with his brother Anne de Montmorency, 
Marshal and Constable of France. 

1553—1559. Antoine de Noailles. 
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Francois de Noailles, Bishop of 
Acqs, or Dax. 

Gilles de Noailles (who, after his 
brother’s death, succeeded him as Bi- 
shop). 

Their Negotiations were printed by the 
Abbé de Vertot, at Paris, in 1763, 5 vol. 
Ato. 

A copy of their letters in MS. is in 
Carte’s Collections in the Bodleian. 


1560. Jean de Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence [brother of the Maréchal 
Blaise de Montluc, and father of the 
Maréchal de Balagny]. 

Nicolas de Pellevé, Bishop of 
Amiens [afterwards Archbishop of 
Sens, then of Rheims, and Cardinal]. 

Jacques de la Bresse. 

Henri Clutin, Sieur d’Oysel, and de 
Ville Parisis [by which last name he 
sometimes signs]. 

Charles de la Rochefoucauld, Seig- 
neur de Randan. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. B. rx. 
113, 114, 153. 


1559—1561. Le Chevalier de Sevre, 
Jean de Montluc, Bishop of Valence. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig, B. x. f. 67. 

1562. Aug. Francois de Scépéaux, 
Seigneur de Vielleville et de Duretal, 
Marshal of France. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Egerton, 742. 

His Memoirs, written by his secretary 
Carloix, were published in 1757, 5 vol. 
12mo. and since are reprinted. 

1562. [Mare Auguste de] Brique- 
maut and the Vidame of Chartres 
[Jean de Ferriéres, who took that title 
after the death of his cousin Francois 
de Vendéme] were sent twice to Eng- 
land in this year by the Prince of 
Condé, head of the Huguenot party. 

1563. Marc Auguste de Brique- 
maut. 

Florimond Robertet, Baron d’Alluye. 

1561 to 1564. Paul de Foix (after- 
wards Archbishop of Toulouse). 

1566. Nicolas d’Angennes, Seig- 
neur de Rambouillet, de la Villeneuve 
et de la Moutonniére, Vidame du 
Mans, sent specially. 

1566. Michel de Castelnau, Seigneur 
de la Mauvissiére. 

His Memoirs, from 1559 to 1570, are 
published, with additions by Le Labou- 
reur and Jean Godefroy, at Brussels, in 
1731, 3 vol. folio. 

1568. At this time the different par- 
ties in France had their several agents 
at the English court. Odét de Coligny, 
Count Bishop of Beauvais, called the 
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Cardinal of Chastillon, fled to this 
country after the Battle of St. Denis, 
and exerted himself in favour of his 
brother, Gaspard de Coligny (the 
Admiral of France) and the Prince of 
Condé, heads of the Huguenots. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. v1. 
ff. 100, 104, 108, 133, 135. Cabala, 141. 


1568. Cavaigne, accredited by the 
Admiral Coligny and the Prince of 
Condé, 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. v1. 
ff. 44, 45,108. Bibl. Harl. 6990, art. 39. 

1568. Jacques Bochetel, Seigneur 
de la Forest-Thaumyer. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. vi. ff. 
32, 34, 38, 39. Cabala, 144. 

Nov. 1568 to 1575. Bertrand de 
Salignac, Seigneur de la Mothe Féné- 
lon. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. v1. 
62, &c. Calig. C. 111.388. Cabala, 144. 

Despatches to him from the King, 
Queen Mother, and the Duke of Anjou, 
between Dec. 1572 and Oct. 1575, are 
printed from a MS. in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, Séguier, afterwards at St. Ger- 
mains, No. 53, in the third vol. of the Mé- 
moires de Castelnau. 

Fénélon’s Despatches in 1568 and 
1569 have been printed by Mr. C. P. 
Cooper, at Paris, in 1838, 2 vol. 8vo. 
from the Archives du Royaume. They 
were known to Carte, who hud made use 
of them. 


1569. Jean de Ferriéres, Vidame 
of Chartres. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. v1. f. 
115. 


1571. Francois, Duke of Montmo- 
rency, Maréchal of France. 

Paul de Foix, afterwards Archbishop 
of Toulouse ; as ambassadors extraor- 
dinary. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Julius F. v1. f. 
174, Calig. C. 111. ff. 224, 315, 398, &c. 
Bibl. Harl. 36 art. 23, 260 art. 171, 131. 

The Memoirs of their negotiation are 
printed by Le Laboureur, Additions aux 
Mémoires de Castelnau, tom. i. p. 652. 

1572. Feb... Du Croc, agent of 
Catharine de’ Medici. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. C. 111. ff. 
182, &c. Bibl. Harl. 260, art. 131, &c. 

1573. Albert de Gondi, who in 
right of his wife bore the name of 
Count of Retz, and is better known as 
the Maréchal de Retz (brother of the 
Cardinal de Retz). 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. v1. 
189. Le Laboureur, Additions aux Mé- 
moires de Castelnau, tom. iii. p. 353. 
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In Tindal’s Rapin he figures as Earl of 
Rais. 

1573. Jean de Ferriéres, Vidame 
de Chartres. 

Le Laboureur, Additions aux Mémoires 
de Castelnau, tom. iii. p. 372. 

1573 to 1585. Michel de Castel- 
nau, Sieur de Mauvissiére. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 260, art. 11. 
Bibl. Cott. Titus B. vit. passim. Galba, 
E. vi. f. 96. 

His despatches from 1579 to 1584, were 
in Bernard’s Library, 1987. 

He left England in July 1585. Calig. 
C. viii. 216. 

1578. [Nicolas d’Angennes ?] Seig- 
neur de Rambouillet. 

Instructions to him, dat. 23 July, are 
in Le Laboureur’s Additions aux Mé- 
moires de Castelnau, tom. iii. p. 556. 

1579. P.Semyer, Symyer, or Si- 
myer, agent to the Duke of Anjou. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Titus B. 1. f. 
477. Titus, B. vit. ff. 146, 366. 

1581. The Prince of Condé was in 
England, as one of the heads of the 
Huguenot party, to seek for help from 
Elizabeth. 

1581. The Commissioners to settle 
the marriage of Queen Elizabeth with 
the Duke of Anjou, as follow: 

Louis de Bourbon, Comte de Sois- 
sons. 

Louis de Bourbon, Duke de Mont- 
pensier. 

Francois de Bourbon, Prince Dau- 
phin of Auvergne, Duke of St. Fargeau 
(son of the preceding): all three 
Princes of the Blood Royal. 

Artus de Cossé, Comte de Secondini 
(or Segondigny), Maréchal of France, 
(afterwards Duke de Brissac). 

Louis de Lusignan de Saint Gélais, 
Seigneur de Lanssac et de Précy. 

Tanneguy le Veneur, Seigneur de 
Carrouges, Comte de Tilliéres. 

Bertrand de Salignac, Seigneur de 
La Mothe-Fénélon. 

Michel de Castelnau, Seigneur de 
Mauvissiére (resident ambassador). 

Barnabé Brisson, Seigneur de Gra- 
velle, President 4 Mortier in the Par- 
liament of Paris. 

Claude Pinart, Seigneur de Cra- 
maille, Baron de Valois, Secretary of 
State. 

Pierre Clausse, Seigneur de Mar- 
chaumont. 

Jacques de Vray, Seigneur de Fou- 
torte. 

N.B. The Comte of Soissons aud the 
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Duke of Montpensier did not- come to 
England. 

Le Laboureur, Additions aux Mémoires 
de Castelnau, tom. i. p. 674. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Galba E. vr. 
ff. 36 b. 44 b. 56 b. Calig. E. xur. f. 
10. (which gives the names of the suite). 

1586—1588. Guillaume de |’Aube- 
spine, Baron de Chateauneuf. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Lansd. 144, art. 34, 
37. Bibl. Harl. 36, art. 52.—1582, art. 
21, 24, 95, &c. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. v. 
f. 215. Nero, B. v1. f. 352, &c. Galba 
E. vr. f. 369. 

In the index to the Cottonian Catalogue 
he is erroneously called Marshal de 1’ Aube- 
spine. 

1586, 1587. Pomponne de Belliévre 
afterwards Chancellor of France (sent 
to intercede for Mary of Scotland). 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. B. vit. 
f. 170. 

His despatches are in the Bibliothéque 
du Roi, Fonds de De Mesmes. 

1586. Philippe de Mornay, Seig- 
neur de Duplessis Marnais; agent for 
Henry of Navarre. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Nero, B. v1. ff. 
383, &c. 

1586—88. Paul Choart, Seigneur 
de Busenval; agent of Henry of Na- 
varre. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Nero, B. vr. ff. 
434, 435. Galba E. vi. ff. 286, 312, 389 
b. &c. Bibl. Harl. 1582, art. 23. 

1587.... De Trappes. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 288, arts. 88, 89. 


1588. Mons. delaGrotiére ; agent 
of the Huguenots at La Rochelle. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Harl. 288, art. 118. 


1589—1593. Jean de la Fin, Seig- 
neur de Beauvoir-la-Nocle de Buhy. 

Philippe de Canaye, Seigneur de 
Fresne. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Vesp. F. v. f. 
321. Galba E. vr. f. 380, &c. Many in 
the Bibl. Egerton. Bibl. Lansd. 143, art. 
56. 148, art. 60. 

Some of their letters are printed in the 
Mémoires de Villeroy ; and some of those 
in the Egerton Coll. were printed by the 
late Earl of Bridgewater in his Life of 
Lord Keeper Egerton. The Letters of 
Canaye were printed at Paris in 1635-6, 
in 3 vols. folio. Jean de la Fin was bro- 
ther-in-law of Jean de Ferriéres, Vidame 
of Chartres, after whose death Pregent de 
la Fin, the son of Jean, succeeded as 
Vidame. In the Cottonian Catalogue, 


Beauvoir de la Nocle is confounded with 
Frangois de la Noite, and their letters are 
ndexed under Beauvoir dela Noite. 





French Ambassadors to England. 
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1590. Guillaume, Sieur de Baradat. 

Villeroy, Mémoires d’Etat, 1675, tom. 
ii. p. 286. 

1590. Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
Duke de Bouillon. 


1591. Philippe de Mornay, Seig- 
neur de Duplessis Marnais. 

1591. M. de Reaux. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. vit. 
412, 547, Bibl. Harl. 282, art. 99. 


1592. Nicolas Harlay de Sancy 
(joined with Beauvoir-la-Nocle). 

1593. Jean de Ferriéres, Vidame of 
Chartres. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. rx. f. 2. 

1593. 
ton? 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. rx. f. 

53. 


Le Commandeur de Karan- 


1 


1593. M. de Morlans. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. 1x. f. 
105. Galba D. x. f. 71. 


1593. M. de Mouy. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. 1x. f. 
116. 


1595. Antoine de Loménie, Seig- 
neur de la Ville-aux-Clercs, afterwards 
Secretary of State. 

Brit. Mus. King’s Library MS. 120. 
Bibliothéque du Roi, Fonds de Brienne, 
37. 


1596, 7. M. de Reaux. 
Brit. Mus. Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. rx. 
381, 412. 


1597, 1598. 
neur de Maisse. 

A Journal of this Embassay from 24 
Nov. 1597 to 12 Jan. 1598, was in the 
library of Nicolas Foucault, and after- 
wards belonged to the Minimes of Paris. 


1601. Charles de Gontaut de Biron, 
Maréchal de France. 

Jean de Beaumanoir, Seigneur de 
Lavardin, Maréchal de France. 

Jacques d’Aumont, Baron de Chap- 
pes. 


1599—1601. Jean de Thumery, 
Seigneur de Boissise. 

Christophe de Harlay, Comte de 
Beaumont. 

The Despatches of Boissise from 22 
June 1599, to 16 Nov. 1601, in 3 volumes 
folio, were in the Catalogue of M. Ber- 
nard, No. 2003. 

Brit. Mus. Bibl. Lansd. 149, art. 32. 
Bibl. Cott. Calig. E. x. f. 28, &c. 

[To be continued, } 


Paul Hurault, Seig- 
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Mr. Ursan, 


THE description of the camp of 
Caractacus, as given by Tacitus, is 
rather obscure to such readers as have 
not had the opportunity of inspecting 
similar military positions, ‘ Tunc 
montibus arduis, et si qua clementer 
accedi poterant, in modum valli saxa 
prestrevit.”—‘* Posteaquam facta tes- 
tudine, rudes et informes saxorum 
compages distractz,’’saysthe historian, 
when speaking of the attack. (Anna- 
lium, b. viii. c. 33, 35.) 

The character of this camp may be 
understood by examining the remains 
of one still remaining at Worle, near 
Weston-super-Mare. The following 
description is taken from Rutter’s 
Delineations of North-Western Somer- 
setshire, 1829, p. 53. 

‘‘ Worle Hill is an insulated ridge, 
about three miles long, but not more than 
a furlong in breadth, and includes a view 
of not less than thirty churches from its 
elevated summit. The western end 
projects into the Bristol Channel, above 
the town of Weston, and is formed into 
one of the most remarkable fortifications 
in England. The length of the space in- 
closed from the inner rampart on the east, 
to the point of the hill on the west, is 
about a quarter of a mile, and the medium 
breadth is about eighty yards, making an 
area, as supposed, of fifteen or twenty 
acres...... Before arriving at the outer 
rampart, seven ditches are sunk across the 
ridge of the hill, out of which it is proba- 
ble that the stones were drawn which 
formed the ramparts ; besides which, the 
whole ground, for a considerable distance 
in front of the camp, is still covered with 
loose stones. There are two ramparts, 
about fifteen feet high from the bottom of 
the ditch, composed entirely of stones 
loosely placed, without a blade of grass or 
plant of any kind; these ramparts, with 
their corresponding ditches, cross the hill 
in a part where it is about one hundred 
yards broad, and then, turning westward, 
are continued as far as the security of the 
station required ; those on the north are 
soon rendered unnecessary by the rock, 
which is there precipitous ; those on the 
south are gradually blended into the 
natural declivity of the hill, which is 
nearly as steep as the rampart itself, and, 
like it, is composed of loose stones.’’ 

I have marked for italics the expres- 
sions which correspond with those of 
Tacitus, whose description could hardly 
be better illustrated than by the re- 
mains at Worle. At the same time, 
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On British Hill Fortresses. 


[Nov. 


his own words afford a reflex light to 
the camp, which thus appears to have 
been of British formation, as Mr. 
Rutter supposes, but without adverting 
to the Roman historian. 
Yours, &c. CypweELt. 

Mr. Ursan, Ilfracombe, Aug. 12. 

I AM not aware that any account of 
the British Hill Fortress in this neigh- 
bourhood has been printed, and there- 
fore venture to send you a brief notice 
of it. 

Hillsborough, or Elsborrow as it is 
called in old writings, on which it is 
placed, is a promontory of rock of 
about three hundred feet in height, 
and a little to the eastward of Ilfra- 
combe, one half of which is defended 
by the sea: a considerable portion 
also is an acclivity so steep as to be 
almost inaccessible; and the remaining 
part towards the south, where it could 
be approached, is fortified with a 
double entrenchment, inclosing per- 
haps forty acres of Jand altogether, a 
space necessary for the support of the 
cattle that were to be driven into it: 
but as is the case in most of these 
fortresses, it does not appear that 
water could be procured within its 
limits, but a spring rises just without, 
from which, if not guarded by an 
enemy, it could be procured ; but, in- 
deed, these places were not used as a 
permanent residence or refuge, but 
only as a temporary retreat from the 
attacks of a hostile tribe. 

Taking advantage of the deepest part 
of the indentation of Broadcove, the 
banks commence there, and run nearly 
from north-west to south-east, keep- 
ing parallel for something more than 
half their length, when the outer bank 
diverges from the inner, and, taking a 
lower line across the hill, thus in- 
closes a triangular space between the 
two; and here, nearly at the end of 
the lines, is the entrance, which pre- 
sents a remarkable feature, for at 
the outer bank it makes a return at 
right angles to its general direction 
towards the inner, so that an enemy 
attempting to force an entrance would 
have to advance with the right side 
exposed to the men placed to defend it 
—an arrangement studiously attended 
to by the Greeks, for, as the warrior 
carried his shield on his left arm, the 
right side was almost unguarded. 
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These banks enable us also to draw 
aconclusion of another nature, which 
is, that, shattering and fragile as these 
rocks of grauwacke would seem to be, 
they are, in reality, very durable, 
since the banks at the north-western 
end appear to be finished off, and do 
not present that sharp section which 
they would have done had any con- 
siderable portion of the almost per- 
pendicular rock fallen down in the long 
period that has elapsed since their 
formation. 


Yours, &c. C. W. L. 





Mr. Ursan, Sept. 25. 

THE following is a passage from 
that part of Mr. Waagen’s publication 
on “Works of Art and Artists in 
England,” (8vo. 1838, vol. i. p. 268,) 
in which he notices the collection of 
pictures at the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick : 

‘‘Here is a picture which Horace 
Walpole in his book on Painting in Eng- 
land mentions as by Jan Van Eyck. It 
is an altar-piece, with side doors or wings, 
the centre piece of which is about 2 ft. 
high, and 2% wide. In the middle, the 
Virgin is seated with the Child in her lap, 
reaching at an apple, which an angel pre- 
sents to him; on the other side, an angel 
playing on an instrument. On the right 
hand a man kneeling, recommended by 
St. Catharine ; on the left hand his wife, 
wearing a sugar-loaf vap, and his daughter, 
recommended by another female saint. 
According to Horace Walpole’s account, 
these persons represent the family of Lord 
Clifford. On the right wing is John the 
Baptist, with a lamb; on the left, St. 
John the Evangelist, with a cup, from 
which the serpent appears. The back- 
ground is a landscape. Jan Van Eyck is 
quite out of the question ; but the picture 
is, however, among the finest of his school. 
In the Virgin and the Angels it strongly 
reminds us of the great picture in the 
hospital of St. John at Bruges, which the 
inscription assigns to Memmling ; and in 
the wings of the small altar, with St. 
Christopher, by the same master, in the 
collection formerly belonging to Messrs. 
Boissére. Unfortunately, this gem is hung 
much too high to allow the spectator duly 
to appreciate the execution of the details, 
which is a principal charm of the pictures 
of this school ; and though it is at present 
in good preservation, the sun, to which it 
is very much exposed, threatens its de- 
struction. 

“It is remarkable that, while manu- 
scripts adorned with miniatures by this 

Gent. Mage. Vor, XIV. 


Picture at Chiswick, attributed to Van Eyck. 
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school are so highly esteemed by the Eng- 
lish, that they purchase them at high 
prices, yet, with very few exceptions, 
they have not taste for the oil paintings 
of the same school; though the latter 
served as models for the miniatures, and 
possess in a still higher degree all the 
qualities for which the latter are valued, 
simplicity and depth of feeling, truth to 
nature, and admirable execution of the de- 
tails, the greatest freshness and beauty of 
the colours ; and are, besides, superior to 
everything that painting has produced in 
the ancient German style, which has the 
greatest affinity with the Gothic architec- 
ture, of which the English are so passion- 
ately fond. The chief reason may, per- 
haps, be, that the English have too much 
accustomed themselves to consider pic- 
tures as ornaments for rooms. Hence 
they first see whether a picture belongs to 
a period when art was in perfection, by its 
chiaro-scuro, perspective, and animation 
of the figures ; and want of spirit, feeble- 
ness of conception, negligence in the exe- 
cution, so common in many of the later 
Italians, are more readily pardoned than 
a certain meagreness of form, awkward- 
ness of attitude, or faults in perspective, 
which we meet with in those old Flemish 
painters.” 


Walpole’s notice of this picture is 
merely in a note, in the following brief 
terms : 


*¢ There is an old altar-table at Chis- 
wick, representing the Lord Clifford and 
his lady kneeling. Van Eyck’s name is 
burnt in on the back of the board. If Van 
Eyck was ever in England,’’ &c. 

(Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting.) 


The historian of Painting then pro- 
ceeds to argue upon the ground of this 
picture affording one proof of Van Eyck 
having been in England, and counte- 
nancing his conjecture that he learned 
the secret of using oil here. 

Walpole’s Anecdotes were published 
in 1762. Acatalogue of the Chiswick 
pictures had just before appeared in a 
topographical work, where we find this 
item : 

‘¢ Lord Clifford and his family, painted 
in 1444 by John Van Eyck, called John 
of Bruges.’’ (Dodsley’s London and its 
Environs, 1761, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 122.) 


This latter account is repeated by 
Messrs. Lysons (Environs of London, 
1795, ii. 195); in the Beauties of 
England and Wales, 1816 (Middlesex, 
p- 317) ; and in Neale’s Seats, Second 
Series, 1829. ot 
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The picture is also adverted to in 
Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 
under the article of Van Eyck, (and 
thence in sundry Cyclopedias, &c.) in 
the following terms : 

“Tt is said that a capital painting by 
John Van Eyck, of the Lord Clifford and 
his family, is at Chiswick, in the collection 
of the late Earl of Burlington.”’ 


Now, with regard to the date 1444, 
it may be presumed that it is “ burnt 
in on the back” together with the 
name of Van Eyck. But this circum- 
stance, which I might have ascertained 
when I recently saw the picture, as it 
was then resting on the ground, hav- 
ing been taken down on account of 
some internal repairs of the apart- 
ments,—is not important, as I imagine 
that the date (itself thirty-four years 
after the period assigned for Van Eyck’s 
discovery of oils, and three years after 
his death!) is not more correct than 
Mr. Waagen has pronounced the ar- 
tist’s name to be. 

The occasion of my present writing 
is to make known the real subjects of 
the portraits. The favourable circum- 
stance to which I have already al- 
luded, enabled me to examine the pic- 
ture sufficiently closely to ascertain 
the charges upon a row of small 
shields placed upon an architectural 
cornice in the upper part of it. The 
charges upon all the shields are the 
same, viz.— 

Azure, a wolf salient argent; im- 
paling, Argent, a maunche sable. 

Now, neither of these coats has 
anything to do with the Cliffords ; but 
the former belongs to Donne, and the 
latter to Hastings. By a reference to 
the genealogy of the latter illustrious 
house, it will be seen that Elizabeth, 
one of the sisters of William first 


Picture of Sir John Donne, t. Edw. IV. 
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Lord Hastings, the Lord Chamber- 
lain of King Edward the Fourth, was 
married to Sir John Donne. 

From a pedigree in the’ Gwrgant 
MS. in the College of Arms, I have 
ascertained the identity of this Sir 
John Donne with ‘‘ John Done of 
Kydwelle,*”” who was one of the 
Welshmen of rank who were slain 
when the Earl of Pembroke’s army, 
fighting on the King’s party, was 
routed at the field of Edgecote near 
Banbury, fought on the 26th of July, 
1469. In the historical narrative 
edited by Mr. Halliwell for the 
Camden Society, under the title of 
Warkworth’s Chronicle, their names 
are thus given : 

‘The names of the gentylmen that 
were slayne of Walsche party in the same 
batelle:—Sere Rogere Vaghan knyght, 
Herry Organ sonne and heyre,t Thomas 
Aprossehere Vaghan squyere,$ William 
Harbarde of Breknoke squyere, Watkyn 
Thomas sonne to Rogere Vaghan, Yvan 
ap Jhon of Merwyke, Davy ap Jankyn 
of Lymmeryke, Harry Done ap § Pikton, 
John Done of Kydwelle, Ryse ap Morgon 
ap § Ulston, Jankyn Perot ap § Scottes- 
burght, John Eneand of Pembrokeschire, 
and Jhon Contour of Herforde.’’ 


In this short list occur not only the 
names of Sir John Donne and his 
brother; but it commences with his 
brother’s father-in-law, Sir Roger 
Vaughan, and also contains one of the 
family into which his brother’s heiress 
was married. Henry and John Donne 
were the sons of Griffith Donne, living 
19 Hen. VI. by Janet, daughter of Sir 
John Scudamore. Henry married 
Maud, daughter of Sir Roger Vaughan, 
Knt. and had issue Anne, or Agnes, 
married to William Perrot, of Scots- 
borough (a mansion now in ruins near 
Tenby). The fact that Henry was 





* Kidwelly, co. Carmarthen, was a castle belonging to the House of Lancaster; of 
which Sir John had probably possession, as constable, during the ascendancy of the 


rival royal family. 
tT Lege Wogan. 


¢ At p. 16 of the Poems of Lewis Glyn Cothi is an Elegy on the death of Thomas 
ap Rhosser ; and at p. 24 an ode to Sir Roger Vaughan of Tretour, exciting him to 
rouse the country, and avenge the death (at Banbury) of the Earl of Pembroke and 


that of Thomas ap Rhosser. 


This Sir Roger is considered by the Editor to be Thomas 


ap Rhosser’s brother, thus differing from the list above given, from which it appears 
that both were slain together ; but by the pedigree (ibid. p. 1) we see that Sir Roger 
Vaughan had a son Roger ; and may not the ode have been addressed to him? Meyrick, 
in his History of Glamorgan, printed by Sir Th. Phillipps, says, that Sir Roger was 


beheaded at Chepstow, t. Edw. IV. ; but with a query. (p. 54.) 


§ Lege of. 


J.M. T. 
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“slain at Banbury ” is stated in the 
pedigree above mentioned; the same 
is not said of Sir John, but he is 
stated to have been ‘‘ buried at Wind- 
sor.*”’ By Elizabeth, daughter of Lord 
Hastings, he had issue Sir Edward 
Donne, Knt. (who, by Anne, daughter 
of Sir John Verney, had issue Eliza- 
beth, married to Sir Thomas Johnes) 
and Sir Griffith Donne, who is stated 
in the pedigree to have formed another 
alliance with the Hastings family, 
and to have left issue, but this mar- 
riage does not appear in the accounts 
of the house of Hastings. 

It is clear, therefore, that Sir John 
Donne and Elizabeth Hastings, his 
wife, are the personages whose por- 
traits are so vividly and minutely pre- 
served in the Chiswick picture. It is 
to be remarked that both the knight 
and the lady wear the collar of the 
livery of the Rose and Sun, with a 
white Lion sejant dependant in front : 
this collar is peculiar to the reign of 
Edward the Fourth, and therefore the 
picture could not have been painted 
before 1461, nor could it after 1469, 
when Sir John Donne was slain. 
Whether at that period it is likely to 
have been painted by Memmling, the 
artist mentioned by Mr. Waagen, I 
am not able to determine, as I have 
not succeeded in finding any particu- 
lars of him. 

From what cause the portraits as- 
sembled in this picture were ever 
ascribed to ‘‘ the Lord Clifford and his 
family,”’ it would be difficult to guess 
from any point suggested by the pic- 
ture itself; but from the circumstance 
of its being preserved in the Earl of 
Burlington’s collection, it may be sup- 
posed that it was either brought from 
one of the mansions of the Cliffords, 
(the heiress of the last Earl of Cumber- 
land being married to the first Earl of 
Burlington, who was, in consequence, 
created Lord Clifford, of Lanesborough, 
co. York,) or that it was deceptively 
recommended to Lord Burlington on 
the plea of its. representing some of his 
ancestors of that line. If any of your 
other correspondents can throw further 
light upon the subject, I trust they 
will be induced to do so. The origi- 
nal I beg to recommend to the notice 
of the newly established, and very 
promising, GRANGER Society. 

Yours, &c. J. G.N. 


Practical Jokes of Oliver Cromwell. 
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Mr. Ursan, 

The following is an extract from one 
Richard Symon’s pocket-book, pre- 
served amongst the Harleian MSS. in 
the British Museum, No. 991. 


‘‘ At the marriage of his daughter with 
Rich, in Nov. 1657, the Lord Protector 
threw about sack-posset amongst all the 
ladyes, to soyle their rich cloaths, which 
they took as a favour, and also wett sweat- 
meats, and daubed all the stooles where 
they were to sit with wett sweatmeats, and 
pulled off Rich his peruke, and would 
have thrown it into the fire, but did not, 
yet he sate upon it.”’ 


This extract will derive illustration 
from the following passage of Dr. 
Bate’s Elenchus Motuum nuperorum 
in Anglia, from which it appears, that 
the filthifying propensities of the Lord 
Protector had already developed them- 
selves in etatis vere, upon the occasion 
of a Christmas visit to his respectable 
uncle and namesake Sir Oliver Crom- 
well of Huntingdon. I have noticed 
this itch in certain boys at school, 
who were invariably tyrants in their 
nature, and besides the organ of de- 
structiveness, (if credence be given to 
craniology,) must, I presume, have had 
some peculiar craniological fungus at- 
tached to it, from which the mode of 
destruction would derive its character 
and complexion. The organ with its 
appendage might be termed that of 
nastydestructiveness. 

Dr. Bate’s words are :—- 


‘¢ Fundamenta literature posuit Canta- 
brigie, sedinfida; cit) studiorum satur, 
plus equis gavisus campique aprici gra- 
mine. Verim ab uno indecoro disce om- 
nes quibus in etatis vere luxuriabat infi- 
cetias. Oliverus Cromwellius, avunculus 
ejus, eques honestus et probus, procul ab 
hujus artibus, Christi Domini Natilitia 
patrio more festive colebat, musicA, tri- 
pudiis, aliisque solutioris animi oblecta- 
mentis ; drchi-mimo (uti assolebat) res 
ludicras moderante. At iste, observata 
grandi collusorum frequentia, suas ocreas 
& chirothecas (parcant mihi lectores 
graves) fimo imbuit, atque Archi-mimum 
ceterdsque convivas inter saltandum con- 
spurcat, & vestimenta polluit, aded ut 
integra domus odore non Sabai thuris op- 
pleretur. IRgitur Archi-mimus, interposi- 
to cruribus baculo pregrandi, robustio- 
rum in humeros tolli preecepit, stagnéque 
immersum propinquo béne prolui. Plura 
ejusdem farinee possem adjicere, nisi me 
reverentia lectoris absterreret.’’ 

Yours, &c. J.B. 





* * Westminster,” in pedigree penes Matthew Donne, esq. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS ON THE DEATH OF WALTER 
EARL OF ESSEX. 
From the Original, penes E.P.S. 


Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, died at Dublin, Sept. 22, 1576; his body was 
brought for interment to Carmarthen, and some of the items of the ensuing 
accounts relate to the expenses then incurred. 





DEBTs. 

Due to Richard Broughton, —— i surplusage of his paym*s by war- 
rants oe oe iijexliij® x* ix" ob. 

Due to John Stidman his l’p officer as money ‘by him lent to the Erle of his goinge 
into Ireland by bill to be repaid at Mic’elm’s last . cl 

Due to Tho. Baskervile his 7 receiv’ as 7 by him ‘Tent his I'p . be repaid 
the first of May 1577 

Due to Tho. Rawlins his lo. ‘officer : as money by ‘him lent to his Lo. ve be repaid 
the first of May 1577 c 

Due to Will’m Barroll of exxii!! lent his L'p whereof he i is satisfied as appereth by 
his accompte lvi!i xvijs ii@ - + os ee oe 2 xy! iit x 


Detz of the Erle for wh Ric. Broughton and Will™ Barrell stand debtors 
by promise. 

Edward Cope xvi'' by warrant and sp'iall comandem' of the Earle to pay it. viz. 
Cope sei’ed rebells goods by the commandem* of the Earle in the rebellion in the north 
w° were converted to the Quenes use, for w*" in an accion brought Cope is condemned 
in xxxvill xvili 

Peter Noxton, "Millin’, for silke stocks at his Ld’s goinge ‘into Irelande x! 

Charge of findinge of "Elizabeth Bourghchier sins firste of July 1576, ba w"" the 
Earles officers have given theire word : . 

For the like charge of Briget Bo'ghch" for the same time. oe x 

Will™ Denham for plate for w*" also Ric. Broughton gave his word for paymt 
Iviii"' xiii* ixt and vil! 7 him paide to one Pranell for wine sent to the Erle to Chart- 
ley ve $e ; ae Si oe oe “a oe lxv'i xiiijs ix4 





exi!l xiiijs ixt 
£111 14s, 9d. 
Redempt’on of lands morgaged. 
Due to Mt Secretarie on for wera of lands mene —- xii 
M’tii 1576 ee ee 


Disbur ial for the Erle. 
Thomas Doughtie cl! xiii‘ iiiit disburste in his l’ps affaires due at all S* last, by 
warrant and sp’iall l’ve of the Earle in his death bed to his officers to pay it if it were 


not paid upon the warrant ; se cl" xiii* iiij4 
Edward Burne iiij**v" iii* disbur sed in his L’ps affaires due three yeares past and 
by warrant appointed to be payd at November last of oe jiij**v"i jii* 
Det for Wares. 
Will’m Denham due 2° No. 1576 by obligac’on of cc" for plate clxxj!' xi* 


Vincent Norington for lace due at November last by obligac’on of cli lvili iis 

The same for lace due at the ann’ of o* lady next 1577. by oblig. cl’ vii __iiis 

Tho. Skinn* for velvet and silk due at November last p’ oblig’ ecei —celxij!i 

To the same more for silk and velvet due at the annunciac’on of o° lady next _1xij!i 
beside cc'i for wt* he hath a Statute of Justice Harper of cc'i assigned unto him. 

PayM’’ SINS THE EARLES SICKENES AND DEATH, &c. 
By warrt of the Lords feoffees. 
Tho. Taylo' 2° No. 1576... oe ee oe cexx!!) 


Tho. Taylot 2° No. 1576... a ee oe exii 

To Augustine Hinde 14 Jan. ae oe ee ecxxii 

To Robert Broke 27 Jan... i cli 4 

To Will'm Elkin for weer payd to Tho, Gresley >melxxv 
24 June ccxti 


To Will’m Elkin for money taken up to the Earles 
use e* ee ee ee ee ee cexv! | 
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By warrt of the Erle in his lief. 
To M' Henry Knollis os oe oe xxviij!! 
To Tho. Parker = aa os es yi 
To Tho. Burbache skin" 


as ‘“ es xvij!! cvij!' xviij* x4 
To M* Croxton for wares .. oe - ix! vis iiij* 
To John Cox, Sadler ws ie iij® xij* vit 
Charge at the burialt. 
Funerall oe ee as «. — eclxix!i xix’ vit 
Wage s"™tz “s ee oe ee —exxyii xs 
Bord wage Stvants .. a oe ee — exix!! jiij* iiij’  Smxlv't xiiij* iiij4 


Apparell of the Erle, chief Mo’n™ .. .. xxi jijs vii‘ 
Transportinge of horses ‘se Pa es 


Accompte of Mr. Waterhows and Wa. Weste. 1 
. Charge of transportac’on and other necessary 
disbursem’ts after the death of the Earle and 
before his buriall oe ee iii*ix" 


Accompte of Tho. Newporte. _ ae 
Surplusage of Tho. * aid Be accot on his piiiflxe’ xvilie vit 
paym** by warrant ne *e ase xliiij'' ix 
Accompte of Io. Stydman. 
Surplusage of John Stidmans acco' upon his 
payments by warrant .. ie oe ‘e xiii ix’ vit 7 








. (£2084 6s. 8d.) 
Will’m Norreys esq. cc" p* obligat. iiij¢" due the xxvij" of September laste ccli 
The same cc" due at the annunciac’on next p* oblig* iiijt " no oe ecli 
John Norreys cc!! due at the annunciac’on next p’ oblig’ iiijt " 


Money lent upon intereste. 

Will’m Garnet m!' by recogn’ of xv*'' viz. the Erle in p’formens of his promise 
made to the lady Bourghch’ for iiij' lent by Garnet to the La. Bo'ghch' did give 
absolutly to Garnet lands wh" Garnet sold for ij™ij® ' whereof Garnetlent to the Earle 
mii upon interest of c! pt an™ as oe ee oe ee oe mii 
To the same clxx'i for interest beside ccxxx'' receaved for interest .. cexxii 


eee Det for wages in Irelande. 


John Lacy ecxlix'' xiiijs iiij’ p* obligac’on ccce beinge Irishe det due to one Mount- 
ney and by him turned over to Lacy, due at November last ecxlix" xiiij* iiij? 


ae ecli 





S’m’ ilij™ccciiij**iij xv* ob. 
(£4383 15s. 04d.) 
Debts wthout penaltye. 

Alderman Langley Ixxv'i due for usury to one Alderman Kimpton after xv" the ct 
beside the brocage which Kimpton upon paym' of the v°" did releas for feare of the 
Statute and afterwards sutor to the Erle alledginge he paid that interest to Alderman 
Langley and thereby obtained a bill for payment thereof to Alderman Langley Ixxvii 

The same xxvij'' xvij* viij' for old det of Captain Piers w" he may recov’ of Piers 
xxvij" xvij* viij* 


Gilbert Moxy xxvi'i by bill for det of Captaine Piers ee ee xxvili 
Perpoint, Poticary, xl'i for poticary warres to Soldiers oe oe x} 
Will’m Shirlocke viii a waterman for entertainmt in Irelande viij't 
Pawle Wentworthe cx! w°" he p* to the Erle as an adventurer in Clandeboy, and 
the (Erle) sins his cominge over upon sp’iall sute made a warrant to repay it exii 
Michaell Locke cli Det due by captaine Malby and promised by the Earle to be 


a oe os oe oe ee oe oe oe oe cli 
To Ric. Edwards, Cornelius Bevan, and Will’m Kasam for iij horses lent his L’ps 
men at his cominge ov’ w‘" were never restored oe xii 





iiij*xlvi" xvii* viii“ 





BERYTUS—BEYROUT. 
Mr. UrBan, Oct. 14. place, which has lately been rescued 
AT the present period, when the by our gallant navy from the yoke of 
eyes of all Europe are fixed upon this the Egyptian usurper, some of your 
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readers, like myself, may feel an inter- 
est in a town whose origin is wrapt 
in mystery : and I confess my interest 
was excited, in the first place, by find- 
ing among the medals recorded in Bry- 
ant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology 
one with a figure bearing a trident, 
with the monosyllable BER under- 
neath, which is meant to represent 
*« Poseidon Berytius,” or Poseidon 
Beroe opitulans.” With a slight al- 
teration, the same medal might serve 
to commemorate the trident of Britain 
coming to the rescue of this ancient 
town from its Egyptian taskmaster. 

But it is to its situation near the 
foot of Mount Lebanon, upon which, 
for some ages, there stood a temple 
dedicated to Venus Architis, and near 
which are recorded so many memorials 
of the Deluge in these parts, that 
Berytus derives its interest in the eyes 
of the mythological inquirer. It 
seems that the emblems in the first 
ages of mankind were very similar in 
most countries, designed, perhaps, to 
transmit to the latest posterity memo- 
rials of what had passed in the infancy 
of the world. Such were the serpent, 
the ark, the rainbow, the dove, with 
many others. True it is that these 
symbols were subsequently perverted, 
and often degenerated into idolatrous 
rites and worship; and it was one of 
the purposes of Providence, in His 
dispensation to the Israelites, to guard 
them from this idolatry of the Gentiles. 
When the children of Israel occupied 
the land of Canaan, they found each 
successive nation sunk into the grossest 
idolatry, and there appeared to be as 
many gods as there were nations, yet 
all more or less distinguished by their 
idolatrous and often cruel superstition. 

We know that when the ark rested 
upon Mount Ararat, the Bow was set 
in the clouds for a token, and it pleased 
God to make a covenant with man, 
‘that there should not any more be a 
flood to destroy the earth.” A me- 
morial of this covenant was preserved 
in the Gentile world, and we find thé 
Hebrew word for covenant n>44 Berith, 
given in after ages to the ark itself, 
and to Mount Ararat. 

Now, we find it recorded in Scrip- 
ture, that the worship of a deity 
styled Baal Berith was established in 
Canaan before it was invaded by the 
children of Israel, and the place called 
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Beth Baal Berith where the temple of 
the god Berith stood. Nor was it long 
before the Israelites themselves de- 
parted from the worship of the living 
God, and became worshippers of 
Berith. ‘‘As soon as Gideon was 
dead, the children of Israel (we are 
told, Judges, c. viii. v.33) turned again 
and went a whoring after Baalim, and 
made Baal Berith their God.’’ And it 
should seem, from the next chapter, 
that there must have been frequent 
sumptuous offerings, from the amount 
of wealth deposited within this temple; 
for it is said, “that the men of She- 
chem gave Abimeleck threescore and 
ten pieces of silver out of Beth Baal 
Berith.”’ Judges, c. ix. v. 4. In another 
place, itis said, that when all the men 
of the town of Shechem heard that 
“‘ how the lower city was taken, they 
entered into an hold of the house of the 
God Berith,” &c. So far we learn 
from Scripture. If we look to the 
early Grecian authorities, we find, in- 
deed, the fact of the Deluge and the 
Rainbow frequently alluded to; and, 
though there is a large share of fiction 
interwoven with their accounts, and 
many circumstances perverted, yet 
there is no mistake in the main fact. 
Even Sanchoniathon, a Pheenician his- 
torian, born at Berytus, or, according 
to others, at Tyre, who wrote a few 
years before the Trojan war, in speak- 
ing of the Cabiri, represents them as 
the offspring of the just man Sadyc. 
Now this last term is the very title 
given to Noah by Moses, It is there 
said of him that he was pty Sadic, 
“*a just man and perfect in his gene- 
ration.”” These Cabiri lived, accord- 
ing to Sanchoniathon, in the time of 
Elion, surnamed the most high, and of 
a personage named ‘‘ Baritu.” Here 
we have the very word used in the 
Mosaic account for covenant applied 
to a person, just as the Greeks made 
the rainbow, or Iris, a goddess, and the 
messenger of Jupiter or Juno. The 
whole race of mankind being so deeply 
interested in the token or p43 to 
Noah and his descendants, (vid. Gen. 
ix. 11, 17,) it might be expected that 
some tradition of the mystical signifi- 
cation of so important an emblem would 


. be long preserved among the idolatrous 


descendants of Noah. What more 
striking illustration of this fact can be 
adduced than the passage in Homer, 
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speaking of the rainbow, ‘‘ which Jove 
hath set in the cloud as a sign to 
men,”’* 





“As re Kpoviwy 
Ev vee: ernpiée, Tepas peporav avOpw- 
Tov. Il. xi. 1. 27, 28. 
There are also some other curious 
circumstances recorded in Sanchonia- 
thon, which, however altered or mixed 
with fabulous additions, sufficiently 
point out the source from which they 
sprung. Nor ought we to wonder that 
so many fictions and corruptions crept 
in, in the course of ages; for San- 
choniathon, it must be remembered, 
drew his information from the mytho- 
logical archives of his country, kept in 
temples, but so corrupted as to suit 
the superstitious creed of an idola- 
trous priesthood. Among other things, 
he tells us that the Cabiri were the 
first constructors of a ship, mpora 
mAowv evpov, and are represented as 
husbandmen, and at the same time 
men of the sea. To them the city 
Biblus is said to have been appropri- 
ated for the worship of Baaltis, the 
same as Dione or the dove, ** Baadridt rn 
cat Avon.” Theyalso built, wearetold, 
the city Berytus or Beryth ; and what 
renders this passage more remarkable 
is the statement connected with it, 
viz. that the Cabiri are said in this 
city to have consecrated ‘“‘ movrov 
AewWava,”’ by which must be under- 
stood all that the Deluge had spared, 
the relics of a former world, oc xa 
movrov Aewpava es thy Bypuroy adie- 
pwoav, Hesiod, too, (Theog. v. 780,) 
in alluding to this berit or covenant, 
calls it the great oath. He says that 
this oath was Iris, or the Bow in the 
Heavens ; to which the Deity appealed 
when any of the inferior divinities 
were guilty of an untruth. Nonnus, 
a Greek writer of the fifth century, 
speaks of Beroe and Berytus as two 
places, but there is so much fable and 
fiction intermingled in his account, 
that it is extremely difficult to ascer- 
tain what his real meaning is (vide 
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* In a hymn to Silene, ascribed to 
Homer, there is a mention made of the 
Iris being placed in the Heavens as a 
token, 


Texuop 8 Bporots Kat onua TeruKrat. 
V. 13. 
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Nonni Dionys, c. 41, p. 1036.) The 
history of the ark and of the city which 
received its name from it, is continually 
confounded. We can be at no loss, 
however, in detecting the true source 
from which he has derived his ma- 
terials, by the aid of which he has 
erected so fanciful a superstructure. 
Yours, &c. J. K. WALKER. 


Note.—The following historical notice 
of Beyrout has appeared in the news- 
papers :—Beyrout is the ancient Berytus, 
which was originally colonized from Sidon. 
In 566 the town was destroyed by an 
earthquake. It was no sooner rebuilt 
than it had to sustain a lengthened siege 
by the Saracens, who finally obtained 
possession of it. It subsequently fell into 
the power of Baldwin, King of Jerusalem ; 
but in 1111 Saladin succeeded in driving 
all the Christians out of it. After a fre- 
quent change of masters, Beyrout at length 
became the residence of the Emir Fakir 
Eddyn, Prince of the Danses, who perished 
there in defending his dominions against 
the powerful Amurath IV. Since that 
period Beyrout has constantly belonged to 
the Ottoman empire. 

Beyrout contained about 10,000 in- 
habitants—according to some accounts, 
12,000. It was the principal trading port 
of the central part of Syria, and the point 
by which Damascus, the entrepét of Eu- 
rope and Asia, received all its merchan- 
dise, and to which it directed all its expe- 
ditions. By this same point all the pro- 
ducts of the soil of Syria, and more es- 
pecially the silks of the Lebanon, were 
transmitted to Europe. 

The commerce of Beyrout amounted 
annually to a sum of 4,000,000f. or 
5,000,000f. Tuscany, in the first in- 
stance, and after her France, were in 
possession of the major part of this com- 
merce. The exportations of France to 
Beyrout amounted annually (says the 
Messager) to about 2,000,000f.; the im- 
portations from Beyrout to France to 
nearly 1,000,000f, 

As a military point (observes the same 
paper) Beyrout was insignificant. It is 
true that the harbour of Beyrout is the 
best harbour for merchant vessels on the 
coast, but it is inaccessible to ships of war, 

The means of defence of Beyrout sea- 
ward were a small fort, some batteries 
constructed on the mole by which the 
port is sheltered, a small bastion, and 
fortified gates. Landward the sole forti- 
fication is a wall flanked by towers, to 
which a few intrenchments were recently 
added by the orders of Soliman Bey. 
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Mr. Ursan, _— Lewes, Jan. 29. 

THE Church of Bishopston, co. 
Sussex, the scene of the pastoral la- 
bours and the burial place of the 
amiable Hurdis, presents many points 
of interest to the architectural anti- 
quary. The prevailing characteristics 
of the Saxon style abound throughout 
the building. The tower is remark- 
able for consisting of four stages or 
stories, each stage being a little larger 
than the superincumbent one. A 
band of corbels surrounds the top 
of the upper story, and serves as a 
cornice for the support of a low obtuse 
steeple. The chancel exhibits a union 
of the semicircular and pointed styles. 
The zigzag and saltire ornaments are 
chiefly used in the semicircular arches. 

On a porch at the south side of the 
church is an antique sun-dial, (figured 
above.) It is of stone, and contains, 
on its upper limb, a cross and the 
word EADRIC. That this dial, as well 
as the church itself, is of Saxon work- 
manship, there can be no doubt. 

As Bishopston was very early given 
to the see of Chichester, I was induced 
to imagine that this Edric was one of 
the bishops of that see, but, on refer- 
ring to Dallaway, I find no such name. 
He may have been one of the ancient 
vicars of the church. Perhaps some 
of your correspondents can throw some 
light upon this curious relic of a for- 
gotten age. 

I lately had in my possession an 
ancient seal of pewter, found on the 

6 





Sundial at Bishopston Church, Sussex. 
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site of Chambers Court, the ancient 
abode of the De la Chambres at Lit- 
lington, in this county. It is about the 
size of a half-crown, and bears a 
fleur-de-lys, surrounded with the le- 
gend—S’.JOH’IS DE BRVGES, in a 
very old character. I never met with 
this surname at all in connection with 
Sussex, and cannot find that of a John 
de Bruges in any of the printed records. 
This John was, probably, a younger 
son of one of the great houses of 
Bruges or Brydges; perhaps some 
reader of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
can identify the individual. 

Yours, &e. Marx Antony Lower. 

Mr. URBAN, 

IN Sir Richard C. Hoare’s Mod. Hist. 
of Wilts, Hundred of Mere, pp. 188—193, 
there is an account of the family of Still, 
with a pedigree from Hutchins’s Dorset- 
shire. In this it is stated that John Still, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who died in 
1607, was twice married, Ist to Anne dau. 
of John Alabaster of Hadleigh, Suffolk, 
by whom he had one son, John, and four 
daughters, Sarah, Anne, Elizabeth, and 
Mary; and secondly to Jane, dau. of Sir 
John Horner, of Cloford, co. Somerset, 
Knt. by whom he had two sons, Nathaniel 
and Thomas. Now, I think I shall be 
able to prove that this account is incorrect, 
and that all the children were, most pro- 
bably, by the first wife: she, Anne Alabaster, 
died in 1593, as appears on a slab in the 
Church of Hadleigh, which contains her 
effigy in brass, and an inscription to her 
memory ; and in the register of the parish 
are the following entries of the baptisms 
of the Bishop’s children : 1575, May 24, 
Sarai.—1576, Aug. 19, Anne.—1577, Jan. 
19, John.—1579, Oct. 18, Nathaniel.— 
1581, April 30, Anne.—1583, Oct. 6, 
Elizabeth. — 1585, April 12, Marye. — 
1587, Feb. 12, John.—1589, Sept. 21, 
Thomas. These were all, undoubtedly, 
children of the Bishop’s first marriage ; 
but then in the Visitation of Somerset- 
shire, there is a pedigree of the family, 
which gives the whole of the children to 
the second wife, and says that Thomas 
Still, the third son, was ‘‘ et. 28, 1623.” 
If this date be correct, he must have been 
the son of the second wife; but as the 
Visitation certainly errs in giving the 
whole of the children to the second wife, 
it may be equally erroneous in the age 
assigned to Thomas, when that Visitation 
was made. The probability therefore re- 
mains that the statement which I have 
given above is the most correct. 

Yours, &c, D. A. Y. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memoirs of Robert Morrison, D.D. 
compiled by his Widow. 2 vols. 


IF there is a fault in this biography, 
it arises from the length to which it 
extends; but, at the same time, it must 
be observed that this very defect be- 
comes an additional attraction to those 
who were acquainted with the subject 
of it, and to those who, belonging to 
the same party, feel a peculiar interest 
in the minutest details of his life and 
labours. The following is a very con- 
cise abridgment of the events of hislife. 
Robert Morrison was born Jan. 5, 1782, 
at Morpeth, and removed in 1785 to 
Newcastle, with his parents. He re- 
ceived his education from his maternal 
uncle, J. Nicholson, and shewed at an 
early age considerable talents and power 
of memory. He was apprenticed to his 
father, and learned the trade of a last 
and boot-tree maker. His youthful 
conduct was not entirely free from im- 
proprieties, but the innate rectitude of 
his conduct prevailed over them. To- 
wards the close of 1797 and 1798, a 
change took place in his religious 
feelings, which he attributed in a great 
degree to the cathetical instruction of 
the Rev. John Hutton. In 1798, he 
became a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 

In 1800, to secure a greater degree 
of quiet in his retirement, he had his 
bed removed to his workshop, where 
he often would pursue his studies till 
one or twointhe morning. When he 
was at work, his Bible, or some 
other book, was placed before him. 
Botany, Arithmetic, and Astronomy 
are incidentally mentioned as objects 
of his attention; but his supply of 
books was scanty. In1799, he made 
proposals of marriage to a young per- 
son in Newcastle, to whom he was 
much attached, but who declined ac- 
companying him, when his decision to 
go forth as a missionary was fully 
known ; for he now seriously contem- 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XIV. 


plated the work of the ministry. In 
prosecuting the necessary studies, he 
yet never relaxed his manual labour, as 
his education was to be paid out of his 
earnings. He therefore deducted from 
sleep the time necessary for carrying on 
his education. When he entered at 
Hoxton Academy, he had acquired not 
only an acquaintance with Latin, but 
also with the rudiments of Greek and 
Hebrew. The Rev. Mr. Laidler per- 
ceived the character of his pupil, and 
encouraged his desire of the ministry. 
In January 1803, he was admitted in 
the Academy at Hoxton, now called 
Highbury College, and commenced 
the regular course of studies ; he also 
made the acquaintance of Messrs. Bur- 
der, Fletcher, &c. and many of his 
fellow-students have borne testimony 
to the assiduity of his studies, the 
steadiness of his conduct, and the 
amiableness of his disposition. His 
first sermon was preached in St. 
Luke’s Workhouse, and he sub- 
sequently preached in the villages 
about London; but his preference for 
missionary service increased, and his 
father and friends assented to it, 
though with considerable reluctance. 
He then proceeded to the Missionary 
Academy at Gosport, and soon after 
thought of going into the interior of 
Africa to Timbuctoo with M. Park, 
but soon after he was appointed to 
China as the scene of his future la- 
bours, and his attention was at on e 
directed to the acquisition of that lan- 
guage. In August 1805 he returned 
to London, to obtain some knowledge 
of astronomy and medicine. He walk- 
ed St. Bartholomew’s hospital ; and, 
having obtained an introduction to Dr, 
Hutton, he pursued with his usual ar- 
dour the study of astronomy. He re- 


sided in Bishopsgate Street, and was ac- 

customed to walk thence to the Obser- 

vatory, himself carrying the necessary 

instruments for observation: he inva- 

riably read during the whole — For 
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this, his great power of abstraction emi- 
nently qualified him. He also studied 
Chinese with Yong-Sam-Tak, a native, 
and transcribed some Chinese MSS. in 
the British Museum, which contained a 
Harmony of the Gospels, and all the 
Pauline Epistles except that to the He- 
brews ; he also transcribed a MS. Latin 
and Chinese Dictionary, lent to him by 
the Royal Society ; he pursued these 
studies till his departure in January, 
1807, previous to which he was or- 
dained at the Scots Church, Swallow 
Street, with Messrs. Gordon and Lee. 
He embarked in the Remittance, 
Captain Law, and on the 31st anchor- 
ed at the Nore ; on the 20th April he 
arrived at New York, having been at 
sea 109 days. On the 12th May he 
sailed from New York in the Trident 
for Canton, where he arrived in Sep- 
tember; he was introduced to Sir G. 
Staunton, by a letter from Sir Joseph 
Banks, who behaved in a very friendly 
manner towards him. Mr. Morrison 
resided at the American factory, and 
adopted the habits and even dress of the 
natives, with whom, for the sake of his 
great object, he almost exclusively as- 
sociated. So great was his labour, 
and so sparing his diet, that in the 
course of a few months he seriously 
injured his health, and even endanger- 
ed his life. He also found his mis- 
take in other points. At first, as we 
observed, he ate in the Chinese man- 
ner, and dined with the person 
who taught him the language. His 
mode of living was rigidly economical ; 
a lamp of earthenware supplied him 
with light, and a folio volume of Matt. 
Henry’s Commentary afforded a shade 
to prevent the wind from blowing out 
hislamp. He did not find, however, 
that dining with a native increased his 
knowledge of the language; the same 
reason which led him to pare his nails, 
cut his hair, and give away his Chinese 
dress, induced him to desist from 
being singular in his manner of eating 
also. His nails were at first suffered 
to grow, that they might be like those 
of the Chinese. He hada tail of some 
length, and became an adept with the 
chop sticks. He walked about the Hong 
with a Chinese frock on, and with 
thick Chinese shoes. In all this, he 
afterwards found that he had judged ill. 
Considerable interest was now mani- 


fested by several of the English resi- 
dents in his peculiar situation; his cha- 
racter commanded respect, and his pur- 
suits excited attention. Circumstances 
of a political nature led to his re- 
moval to Macao, where he became en- 
amoured of Miss Weston,and on theday 
of his marriage, the proposal was 
made to him to be Chinese translator to 
the East India Company’s factory, ata 
salary of 5001. per annum. Marriage, 
however, did not relax his industry : 
he prepared a Chinese Vocabulary, and 
made considerable progress into his 
Grammar and Dictionary. Among 
his trials, was the illness of his wife, 
and the death of his infant child. In 
1812 his father died; but his exile 
was cheered by the birth of a daughter. 
He printed a beautiful edition of the 
Acts of the Apostles in Chinese, and 
nearly finished his Chinese Grammar, 
and was compiling his Dictionary. 
The East India Company undertook 
to publish the work, and Mr. P. P. 
Thoms was sent out to China, with 
presses, types, and other necessary 
materials. The Book of Genesis was 
translated, revised, and printed in 
1815. In this year, the Directors 
wrote to Mr. Morrison, to separate 
him from the factory, on the ground 
that his Translation of the New Tes- 
tament, and religious tracts translated 
by him, were circulated in defiance of 
an edict of the Emperor of China, and 
they were fearful that serious mischief 
might thereby accrue to their trade. 
In 1816 he accompanied the British 
Embassy to Pekin, of which he has 
given an account in a letter to the Rev. 
G. Burder. On his return, he printed 
several works, as Hore Sirice, a 
Chinese Primer, &c. and, together with 
Mr. Milne, proceeded on his Transla- 
tion of the Bible. 

He appropriated out of his small 
property 1,000/. towards the erection 
of an Anglo-Chinese College, and - 
1002. per annum for five years towards 
its funds. In 1819, he writes, that an 
entire version of the Old and New 
Testaments, into Chinese, had been 
brought to aconclusion. He also, with 
his friend Mr. Milne, conducted the 
Indo-Chinese Gleaner. In 1820 Mrs. 
Morrison and her children, who had 
been in Europe for the benefit of their 
health, rejoined him in China ; but in 
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June 1821 his wife was separated from 
him for ever, dying in childbirth. The 
next year his children were sent to 
England, and he had the sorrow to 
hear of his friend Dr. Milne’s death at 
Malacca; a great loss to himself and 
to the mission. In 1823, he revisit- 
ed Malacca and Singapore;. and in 
the same year, he embarked for 
England in the Waterloo, and arrived 
in December. During his residence 
here, he made an excursion to Paris, 
and visited Ireland. Wherever he went 
he preached and attended public meet- 
ings, and gave instruction in Chinese. 
He was presented toGeorge the Fourth, 
who very graciously received him; he 
also married the lady who has compiled 
these Memoirs; and in May 1826 
again embarked for China, and ar- 
rived at Singapore in August. When 
he had completed his Dictionary, and 
other philological works to facilitate 
the acquisition of the language, he 
turned his attention to the instruction 
of the natives. On Sundays he per- 
formed both the English service and 
one for the natives. 


‘¢ In the intervals between public wor- 
ship (says the narrative) he was either oc- 
cupied in reading or in hearing his chil- 
dren repeat their hymns. On those occa- 
sions his usual resort was a retired terrace 
in the front of his residence, beyond which 
lay the bay of Macao, encircled by barren 
hills,—the terrace was shaded by beau- 
tiful flowering shrubs, and bordered by 
European plants and flowers. Here, 
generally accompanied by the whole of his 
family, the little ones on his knees, or, 
according to the Asiatic custom, sitting 
on mats spread on the grass, with their 
attendants of various nations, Chinese, 
Portuguese, and Caffres, and a favourite 
Newfoundland dog invariably making one 
of the group,—might be seen the beloved 
object of this narrative, whose presence 
diffused general happiness throughout the 
favoured circle. Often, while viewing 
with benignant complacency the interest- 
ing scene thus feebly depicted, he would 
express the pleasure it afforded him, and 
his grateful sense of mercies and blessings 
he enjoyed, yet reflecting on the uncertain 
tenure by which all earthly good is held, 
he would frequently add, ‘ Rejoice with 
trembling.” Such simple pleasures as 
those by which he was surrounded Dr. 
Morrison enjoyed in a high degree. Yet 
his taste for them was never gratified at 
the expense of more serious duties ; there- 
fore sacred music, conversation, or the 
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contemplation of the beauties of nature, 
were by him only indulged in occasionally, 
as a relaxation from intense study. Often 
at the close of a day, such as above de- 
scribed, when he must have suffered ex- 
treme weariness from five or six hours 
standing and speaking, his general reply 
to inquiries, ifhe did not feel very tired ? 
was ‘ Yes, I am tired in my work, but not 
of it; I delight in the work.’ Although 
at these seasons the thermometer ranged 
from 86 to 92 in the shade, it is remark- 
able that Dr. Morrison never experienced, 
on the following day, any of the lassitude 
or languor which many complain of after 
long public speaking.”’ 


However, for some time past, the 
health of this useful and good man had 
begun to fail ; he experienced nocturnal 
restlessness, diminution of strength, 
and a weight on the top of his head. 
As the heat became more intense his 
appetite failed, and he had pain in his 
right side. On the 10th of Dec. 1833 
he quitted Canton for Macao, and his 
family sailed in the Inglis for England. 
In July he returned to Canton in a 
state of great feebleness, and expired 
there on the Ist of Aug. 1834. His re- 
mains were attended from his house to 
the place of interment by Lord Napier, 
and all the European, American, and 
Asiatic British subjects then in Canton. 
The spot consecrated by his remains is 
inclosed without the city walls. We 
concludeour account with the following 
extract : 


“The announcement of Dr. Morrison’s 
decease was received, not only in his own 
country, but throughout every part of the 
world, with expressions of deep concern, 
which showed the high estimation in which 
his character was held. The religious 
communities with which he stood most 
intimately connected, expressed these sen- 
timents in the minutes of their proceedings. 
The London Missionary Society especially 
testified their regard for his memory, and 
their sense of his loss, by appointing a 
public service commemorative of that 
event, when a funeral sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Dr. Fletcher, of Step- 
ney, to a crowded and deeply affected au- 
dience. Nor could the writer leave unac- 
knowledged the very numerous instances 
in which individual respect and sympathy 
were manifested on this afflicting occasion, 
both in this and other countries ; nor the 
support which was afforded to her mind by 
the assurance that thousands of the people 
of God were bearing him in remembrance 
at the throne of grace. Neither would it be 
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proper to leave unnoticed here the prompt 
and suitable tribute which the personal 
friends of Dr. Morrison in China have 
erected to his memory, by the formation 
of an institution for the purpose of aiding 
the work which he commenced, and which 
is truly characteristic of the object to which 
he devoted his life, a testimonial more 
enduring than marble or brass, entitled, 
‘The Morrison Education Society.’ It 
was commenced with a liberal subscription 
of nearly 2000/. and has been in operation 
since the beginning of 1835.”’ 

Thus closes the affectionate and ju- 
dicious memorial of the life and virtues 
of a very learned, amiable, and deserv- 
ingman. We have given a mere sketch 
of datesand circumstances,* butthe real 
body and life-blood of the narrative 
must be drawn from the work itself. 





Travels in Turkey and Prussia. By 
the Rev. Horatio Southgate. 2 vols. 


THE history of a mission performed 
by the author under the direction of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States. His travels com- 
menced at Trebisond, and continued 
through Erzeroum to Moush, Vau, 
Ourmeah, Keboy, Tebriz, Teheran, 
Hamadan, Bagdad, Mossoul, Mordin, 
Diarbekir, &c. These volumes con- 
tain a plain, unambitious account of 
what the author saw, and a good deal 
that he suffered. His account of Kur- 
distan is the most interesting. We 
shall extract a passage or two from the 
work. At Erzeroum (vol. i.) he says, 


‘* Among the curiosities of the city were 
the foundations of a new mosque, which 
was the first and last I saw in the course 
of erection in Asiatic or European Turkey. 
This fact must, I think, on the whole, be 
regarded as another proof of the progres- 
sive decay of Mahomedanism. It may be 
said that when the population is, as in 
Turkey. at best stationary, it is not to be 
expected that new edifices for worship 
should be erected. But in answer, it is 
at least to be expected that old ones should 
be repaired and lost ones replaced, which 
is far from being the case. The traveller 
finds in every part of the empire the ruins 
of the mosques of former ages, but he 
seldom meets one newly erected, or under- 
going repair.’’ 

Again, 


‘I have seen the wild grass growing 
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over the ruins of the famous College of 
Othman, the second Sultan of the Osman- 
lis. I have seen the renowned Medres- 
sehs of Bagdad wasting beneath the touch 
of time; I have seen hundreds of Ma. 
homedan temples desolate and forsaken, 
while I have seen no other college or 
temple rising to take their place.”’ 

P. 213, ‘“*I met, in Persia, with a 
gentleman who had once passed through 
Bitlis (a Kurdish city on the Lake Vau) 
as bearer of despatches from the Ambas- 
sador at Teheran to the Turkish Camp at 
Diarbekir. He added to my notes on 
Bitlis, a fact in which, as an Englishman, 
he was more interested than myself. 
‘There are, he said, in the town, twenty- 
Jive butchers’ stalls where beef is sold.’ 
If the statement is correct, it is a very re- 
markable one to be recorded of an Eastern 
city.’’ 

P. 220. ‘‘ Another strange character 
whom I met at Bitlis, was a yezidee, or 
devil worshipper, of Mesopotamia. He 
was a farrier, and being in the employ of 
mine host, occasionally made me a visit, 
and sometimes ate with me. I endeavoured 
to glean something from him respecting 
his religion ; but, although he received my 
inquiries with good humour, he could be 
induced to make no confessions. I ob- 
served nothing singular in his habits, 
besides a practice of holding his little cup 
of wine with both hands. 1 did not at the 
time suppose it to be anything more than 
an overhand habit of his own, but I after- 
wards found in Mesopotamia that the 
same was an universal practice of the yezi- 
dees. Their great reverence for every- 
thing Christian is well known, and this 
custom may have arisen from a super- 
stitious fear of spilling upon the ground a 
liquid used in a Christian sacrament.” 

P. 307. ‘One of the first questions 
which the governor (of Ourmeah) asked 
me, was with regard to the pretended pro- 
phet that had arisen in Georgia. I had 
never heard of him before. He was sup- 
posed to be the lost Imaum, who was to 
reappear and become the head of the Mus- 
selmans. A Mollah present had in his 
bosom a MS. which he said was the pro- 
clamation of the new prophet. He read 
it aloud to the company. It was in Per- 
sian, and proved to be full of Oriental 
hyperbole, and moral disquisition. The 
Mollah was of opinion that the pretensions 
of the man were not to be slightly rejected ; 
he might, after all, be the expected 
Imaum. The company concurred in the 
wisdom of the opinion. I may as well 
add here, what I afterwards learned respect- 
ing this Mahomedan reformer. The Mus- 
selmansof Tebriz reported wonderful things 
of him. He had made a tree, which had 
been dead 50 years, blossom in one hour, 
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and in the next bear fruit. He had also 
performed miraculous cures of diseases, 
and had restored sight to the blind. The 
Russians seized him, and having shut him 
up ina room, closed the doorway with a 
brick wall, and placing guards above, be- 
low, and around the apartment, left him 
with the consolation that if he were the 
Imaum he could not perish. He said 
‘Very well,’ and submitted to his fate. 
The next morning he was seen abroad in 
a desert place at his prayers, and yet when 
the wall was taken down he was found 
within, just where he was left.’’ 


From a more authentic account given 
to the author by an English friend, it 
appears that the man was a reformer 
solicitous to restore his debased re- 
ligion to its former purity. Of the 
climate of Bagdad he says, 


‘‘There was no snow in Bagdad during 
the winter, but water occasionally froze to 
the thickness of an eighth of an inch. 
Sometimes the south wind blew with great 
fury, when the temperature rose, but the 
air became enervating. The atmosphere 
was thick and hazy, and all the visitors at 
the Residency complained of languor, &c. 
The cold season continues from the middle 
of December to the middle of February, 
when the warm weather begins and in- 
creases to the heats of summer. From 
April to October, the inhabitants spend 
their days in their serdabs, or subterrane- 
an apartments, with which every house is 
provided, and the nights upon the roofs. 
During the hot season, the heat is some- 
times as high as 120° in the shade. The 
spring was opening before I left. Almond 
trees were in blossom on the 6th February, 
and other fruit-trees putting forth their 
buds.” 

Travels in the West. Cuba, with notices 

of the Slave Trade, &c. By D. 

Turnbull, Esq. 8vo. 


THE important part of this Work 
is the information which it gives on 
the Slave Trade, and the suggestions 
of the author as to the best means of 
abolishing it. We shall give a few 
short extracts from different parts, 
each containing statements worthy of 
attention. 


P.9. “ Let it not be forgotten that 
there are men of large capital at this hour 
' resident in London, who, in the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights of Englishmen, do not 
scruple to enrich themselves under cover 
of a foreign partnership, by supplying the 
slave dealer with the means of carrying on 
his war of extermination against the Afri- 
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can race: nor that many of our merchants 
and manufacturers are accused, not with- 
out cause, of reaping a disgraceful profit 
from the fabrication and sale of articles of 
exchange exclusively employed in this 
trade of human flesh.”’ 

P.48. ‘I had frequently been told 
that the slave owners of the Havannah 
were the most indulgent masters in the 
world, and I was not a little surprised to 
find, as the result of personal inquiry and 
minute observation, that I had been most 
miserably deceived, and that in no quarter, 
unless perhaps in the Brazils, is the state 
of slavery so desperately wretched as it 
is at this moment in the sugar planta- 
tions of the Queen of the Indies, the fa- 
voured island of Cuba.”’ 

P. 62. ‘* The proportion between the 
sexes (among the slaves) is nearly three 
to one in favour of the males, ov most of 
the estates through the island. It is the 
interest of the planter to keep up the 
numbers of his gang by purchase rather 
than by breeding. Some people their es- 
tates with one sex only, tothe total exclu- 
sion of females, taking care to prevent the 
nocturnal wanderings of them, by locking 
them up in their plantation prisons, called 
baracoons, as soon as the daily labour 
is concluded . . . a state of helpless ser- 
vitude has the effect of reducing the phy- 
sical power of the slave, and of his de- 
scendants, far below the average of his Afri- 
can ancestors. I was assured that the labour 
of eight emancipated Africans was consi- 
dered equal to that of twelve of the ap- 
prenticed labourers born in the colony. 
A keeper of one of. these baracoons con- 
cluded an argument in favour of the Slave 
Trade, by laying it down as a proposition 
capable of mathematical demonstration, 
that the difference of four ounces between 
the value of the Creole and the Bozal (the 
slave born on the estates and the one im- 
ported) made the suppression of the traffic 
a matter of hopeless, irremediable, and 
perpetual impossibility.” 

P. 64. ‘‘ The planters in Louisiana 
and along the banks of the Mississippi are 
pretty much on a par with those of Cuba 
and the Brazils, with this difference, that 
as the prime cost is greater compared with 
the food and maintenance of the slave, 
they cannot afford to work him to death 
insoshortatime. As to the men of Mary- 
land and Virginia, who push the auri sacra 


James so far as to raise the Negroes like 


other stock for market, we must goto the 
interior of Africa to find their parallel. 
The practice of selling men and women 
by auction in the public streets (of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, and elsewhere in that sec- 
tion of the Union), and the indecent per- 
sonal examination to which it gives rise, 
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surpasses in shamefulness all the atroci- 
ties of the Havannah, where the sales are 
made within doors.”’ 

P. 65. ‘ It is said that a difference of 
68 dollars a head, between the value of 
the native Negro and the imported Afri- 
can, is sufficient at the Havannah to de- 
termine the perpetual continuance of the 
Slave Trade, in the face of risks very lit- 
tle inferior to those arising from the ope- 
ration ofa law highly penal, but not very 
sternly administered. I do not say that 
the African Slave Trade is actually car- 
ried on in the rivers and streams of the 
United States; but this I will say, that 
the temptation is strong, that the risk is 
not great, and that, from the acknowledg- 
ed practice of the country, any moral con- 
sideration sufficiently powerful to prevent 
it is wholly out of the question.’’ 

P.146. ‘* It isnotorious that there are 
individual estates onthe island with 600 or 
700 slaves upon them; from which the 
softer sex is entirely excluded. It is, in 
fact, but justice to others, to signalize the 
case of acertain Mr. Baker, from the 
United States, who has established him- 
self in the neighbourhood of Cienfuegos, 
on an estate where he has congregated no 
less than 700 male negroes, to the exclu- 
sion of a single female; locking up the 
men, during the short period allowed for 
needful rest, in a building called a bara- 
coon, which is in fact a prison.” 

P. 155. ‘ It cannot be doubted that 
the Slave Trade is on the increase, in 
spite of all the exertions to suppress it. 
The reports of the Commissioners at the 
Havannah for the last slavery season, 
from Oct. 1838 to March 1839, are truly 
appalling.” 

P. 158. ‘* The refusal of the Ameri- 
cans to sanction a mutual right of search 
will make it safer for the slaver to sail 
under their flag, than under that of any of 
the governments,—Spain, Portugal, or the 
Brazils,—most deeply implicated in the 
crime.’’ 

P. 188. ‘The question of slavery 
having been introduced, as it exists in the 
United States (among a party of officers 
of the United States’ Navy), I ventured 
to speak of it in the way least likely to 
give offence, describing it as a sad inhe- 
ritance from their British forefathers, of 
which it would be well to rid themselves. 
To my extreme surprise and disgust, the 
answer of the mouthpiece of the party was 
such as compelled me to break up the 
conversation. ‘ We hold, he said, on the 
contrary, that it was a glorious inherit- 
ance !”” 

P. 289. ‘ Of all the tortures inflicted 
upon the poor Negro, the smallness of the 
modicum of sleep allowed him was what 


puzzled me the most at the commence- 
ment of my inquiries, and in the end ex- 
cited the most painful emotions.”’ 

P. 365. ‘* The price (of a slave) on 
the African coast is from 75 dollars to 100 
dollars ; the price at wholesale by the cargo 
in the market-places of Havannah is 
from 300 dollars to 320 dollars; an increase 
quite sufficient to justify Mr. Jackson’s 
statement, that one successful adventure 
out of three remunerates the speculator.”’ 


The author’s plan for abolishing or 
diminishing this traffic, is to reduce 
the profits of the traders. The profit 
on the capital embarked is at least 
cent. per cent. Increase the number 
of cruisers on the coast of Africa, give 
the commanders, by means of head 
Money and tonnage money, a direct 
interest in the capture and condemna- 
tion of slave ships; and the author 
sees no reason to despair of the slave 
dealers’ profit being annihilated. The 
object of the author’s plan is to make 
the captured slaves unmarketable in 
the only two countries where they are 
offered for sale ; besides, in proportion 
to the high price which the planter 
will be compelled to pay for the Negro, 
will be the care which it is his interest 
to take of his purchase, and he will 
not be able to afford to work his gang 
to death in ¢en years. Dr. Bowring 
says, that in Egypt, five or six years 
are sufficient to sweep away a gene- 
ration of slaves, at the end of which 
time the whole has to be replenished. 


P. 384. ‘* We have seen that the 
insurance offices of the Havannah, al- 
though tempted with premiums of 35 
and 40 per cent. have found it expedient 
to abandon this important branch of busi- 
ness. Proceed then in the same course ; 
overwhelm the slave dealer with charges ; 
curtail him of his profits, and he will no 
longer desire, any more than the insurance 
companies, to prosecute his nefarious un- 
dertakings. It may be seriously doubted, 
whether all that we have done has not in 
fact aggravated the evil we have vainly 
endeavoured to mitigate. We have no 
doubt raised the price of imported slaves 
in the Brazilian markets, but, unless our 
blockade was so effective as to make it 
unprofitable for the dealer to pass over, it 
seems to me that our exertions are worse 
than useless, exposing the poor victims to 
a degree of suffering, which it would not 
have been the interest of the slave carriers 
to inflict, had we left their trade undis- 
turbed,’’ 
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The Slave Trade and Remedy. By T. 

F. Buxton, Esq. 8vo. 

THE perusal of this work has filled 
us both with delight and regret : delight 
in witnessing the noble and faithful 
adherence to those great principles 
which stand directly opposed to the 
wretched traffic they are pledged to 
destroy ; and of regret, in perceiving, 
more clearly than before, the great 
extent of the obstacles that preclude 
anything like present success. Mr, 
Buxton says,—‘‘ There are now, [| 
think, reasonable grounds for believ- 
ing that we should still be disappoint- 
ed, although we were to double our 
naval force engaged in that branch of 
service, and although it were resolved 
to take the most peremptory measures 
with Portugal.”’? Mr. Buxton considers 
that the cause of failure lies much in 
our endeavour to put down the Slave 
Trade ‘‘by the strong hand alone ;” 
for it must be considered that the con- 
tinuation of the Slave Trade is as much 
the desire of Africa as it is the sup- 
posed interest of some of the states of 
Europe. 

‘“‘The African has acquired a taste for 
the productions of the civilized world; 
they have become essential to him. The 
parent, debased and brutalized as he is, 
barters his child; the chief, his subject. 
Each individual looks with an evil eye 
on his neighbour, and lays snares to catch 
him—because the sale of children, sub- 
jects and neighbours, is the only means, 
as yet, afforded by European commerce 
for the supply of those wants which that 
commerce has created. To say that the 
African, under present circumstances, shall 
not deal in man, is to say that he shall 
long in vain for his accustomed gratifica- 
tions. The tide, thus pent up, will break 
its way over every barrier. In order ef- 
fectually to divert the stream from the 
direction which it has hitherto taken, we 
must open another safer and more con- 
venient channel. When we shall have 
experimentally convinced the African that 
it is in his power to obtain his supplies, in 
more than their usual abundance, by ho- 
nest means, then, and not till then, we 
may expect that he will be reconciled to 
the abolition of the Slave Trade.” 


Mr. Buxton’s plan of abolition rests 
rather with Africa, than Europe orAme- 
rica. He thinks it impossible to put 
down the trade by the few ships we can 
employ: he does not dream of per- 
suading the African, by appealing to 
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his reason and conscience, to renounce 
gainful guilt; but his suggestions are 
comprised in the following proposi- 
tions : 

1. That the present staple export of 
Africa renders to her inhabitants, at 
infinite cost, a miserable return of 
profit. 

2. That the cultivation of her soil, 
and the barter of its productions, 
would yield an abundant harvest, and 
a copious supply of those articles which 
Africa requires. 

3. That it is practicable to convince 
the African, experimentally, of the 
truth of these propositions, and thus 
to make him our confederate in the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. 

These views, as Mr. Buxton says, 
may advocate themselves; for they 
will not plunge this country into hos- 
tility—they require no monopoly of 
trade—they involve no schemes of 
conquest. 

It appears to be an axiom of the 
Custom House,— 

‘¢ That no illicit trade can be suppressed 
when the profits exceed 30 per cent. Now 
the profits of the Slave Trade are nearly 
five times that amount. The net profit 
of the Venus slave ship, whose cargo 
consisted of 850 slaves, was £36,000 !"” 

Thus Mr. Buxton’s conviction is,— 

‘‘That the trade will never be sup- 
pressed by the system hitherto pursued. 
You will be defeated by its enormous 
gains. You may throw impediments in 
the way of these miscreants ; you may 
augment their peril; you may reduce 
their profits; but enough, and more than 
enough, will remain to baffle all your 
efforts.’’ 

It is calculated that upwards of 
180,000 human beings are annually 
conveyed from Africa, and sold as 
slaves. Above 50,000 were sold in 
the last year in the single port of Rio 
de Janeiro. The slaves in the Brazils 
in 1835 amounted to the enormous 
number of 2,100,000. Cuba has an- 
nually an importation of 60,000. In 
1838 no less than nineteen ships of the 
United States were employed in this 
trade. To these must be added the 


number killed in war in Africa, occa- 
sioned by the different incursions made 
for this human plunder; 2ndly, the 
number that die during confinement ; 
3rdly, those that perish in the middle 
passage; all that are destroyed by 
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suicide, by intolerable sorrow and de- 
spair; and finally, all that sink under 
the initiation into slavery, or the 
“* seasoning,”’ as it is called by the 
planters. Seeing the enormous guilt 
and misery of this infernal traffic, we 
would exert every nerve, nationally 
and personally, to wipe it out of the 
book of human life, as it had never 
been; but we repeat, that while Mr. 
Buxton’s appears to us the only plan 
likely to be successful, its success is 
still problematical, and alas! far too 
distant to inspire much satisfaction. 





An Account of the Persecution of the 
Jews at Damascus. By D. Salo- 
mons, Esq. 


THE general charge made against 
the Jews at Damascus, was that ‘“‘ of 
using human blood as an ingredient in 
the food compounded for the Passover 
festival.” The particular one was, the 
Padre Thomaso having left his con- 
vent in company with his servant, and 
not returning, information was given 
to M.R. Menton, the Consul of France, 
who instituted an inquiry. A report 
that the monk was last seen in the 
Jewish quarter was sufficient to cause 
suspicion that the Jews had murdered 
the friar and his servant. A Jewish 
barber was the first victim, and then 
many wealthy merchants of Damascus. 


The barber was examined, and suc-. 


cessively tortured. Human nature at 
last gave way, and he confessed that 
he had conspired with some wealthy 
Jews at Damascus to murder both 
monk and servant, for the purpose of 
obtaining their blood. On this infa- 
mous charge, extorted from the ago- 
nized replies of those who were the 
victims of cruelty, numbers of men and 
women and children were imprisoned, 
tortured, and died, asserting their in- 
nocence to the last. Such is a brief 
outline of this horrible outrage, which 
has justly excited the feelings of all 
Christian communities ; and of 
which Mr. Salomons has given a de- 
tailed account fromthe narrative of Mr. 
Pieritz, as communicated to the Jews 
of Alexandria, after his return from 
Damascus, where he went to investi- 
gate the matter. The monk Padre 
Thomaso and his servant have not 
appeared since February 5. A day or 
two before their disappearance, they 
7 


had a violent dispute with a Shiekh 
El Mukan, leader of the Muleteers, of 
the name of Jba Iriel, in a much fre- 
quented place, the Khan Astad Ras- 
tad, when, while the servant seized 
the man by the throat, and held 
him till the blood came, his master 
cursed him in his faith, he being a 
Mahomedan. The Muleteer swore that 
Padre Thomaso should not die but by his 
hands ; and it appears that when the 
monk and his servant disappeared, a 
respectable Mahomedan merchant, 
who was witness of the fray, disap- 
peared also; or rather he was found 
lying dead in his shop, the door se- 
cured from within. The French Con- 
sul, Count Ratti Menton, is dreadfully 
implicated in the whole affair. Some 
bones were found in a channel or 
sewer near a Jew’s house, which were 
buried with great pomp, and registered 
as the bones of Padre Thomaso ; they 
were without flesh, skin or hair, but 
were sufficient to excite all Damascus 
to madness. The tortures to which the 
Jews were submitted are given by the 
author (p. 46), and are of the most 
dreadful kind ; about seventyJews were 
arrested, and most of them tortured. 
Mr. Pieritz reached Damascus on the 
30th March, and returned early in 
May; and, in a letter addressed to the 
Jews of Alexandria, after a minute 
investigation of the whole affair on the 
spot, he describes the result of his in- 
quiry. ‘‘I found the whole charge 
against the Jews a vile fabrication, 
and that all means and right of legal 
defence was denied them, while the 
most cruel tortures were employed to 
extort from them false confessions of 
guilt.”’ The whole story isa wonderful 
instance of ignorance and fanaticism, 
and reads more like an old story of the 
Arabian Nights, than a real occurrence 
of the present day; but more extra- 
ordinary it is, that the representation 
of an European power, Consul Ratti 
Menton, should lead on the fanatic 
population to engage in these horrible 
scenes, and that not one other Euro- 
pean functionary should have inter- 
posed to curb the force of this out- 
break. 
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narrative of the interesting events 
which led gradually to the usurpation 
of the throne of France by Napoleon. 
Yet, from the succinctness of the work, 
many important circumstances are not 
sufficiently revealed, and many diffi- 
culties are not explained. The account 
of some of our English statesmen 
amused us. The Ecole Anglaise con- 
sists of portraits of Pitt, Dundas, Can- 
ning, Castlereagh, Windham, Gren- 
ville, besides the Whigs. 


** Cette pensée, vaste, féconde, ténace, 
que Pitt proclamait comme base de son 
€cole, avait pour defenseurs des hommes 
d’une grande puissance de talent et de 
resolution. J’ai parlé de Dundas, le 
compagnon le plus fidéle du prémier lord 
de la trésorerie, son Achite, comme on 
le disait, car il ne le quittoit ni dans ses 
plaisirs, ses distractions grossizres, ni dans 
ses études profondes. Pitt et Dundas ne 
formaient plus qu'une seule unité. Aux 
longes séances de Parlement, on les vo- 
yait tous deux sortir des communes quand 
un orateur de Vopposition parlait. Ils 
allaient avaler quelques bouteilles de Porto, 
puis revenant simultanémént A leur place, 
ils developpaient avec une constance et une 
volonté qui faisaient le désespoir de Fox, 
tout le sytéme politique de la grande Bre- 
tagne, et I'énergie de ses moyens. Assis 
sur le méme banque que Dundas, et placés 
derriére Pitt, deux jeunes hommes;soute- 
naient ses principes, et appuyaiént son 
administration: le prémier avait fait des 
fortes études au College d’Eton; il ap- 
partenait 4 une famille du Comté de Cum- 
berland, devenu Irlandaise a cette époque 
ot la Révolution de 1688 transplanta un si 
grand nombre d’étrangers pour denaturer 
la nationalité d'Irlande. Ce jeune hom- 
me se nommait Canning, Membre du 
Parlement pour l’Isle de Wight depuis 
1793. Suivant son usage, Pitt étant allé 
assister aux exercises du College d’Eton, 
pour étudier et choisir les talens minis- 
teriels, avait rémarqué Canning parmi les 
jeunes éléves, qui pouvaient le servir dans 
le Parlement. Doué d’un certain esprit 
littéraire, Canning faisait facilement le 
vers. I] avait rédigé pour Pitt, L’ Anti- 
jacobin, journal plein de vigueur contre la 
Révolution Frangaise ; Canning se fit bien- 
tét rémarquer dans le Parlement, par des 
improvisations fortes et soudaines, et sa 
parole caustique surtout : il était déja sou- 
sécrétaire d’état au Foreign Office. Cas- 


tlereagh, d'une famille Eccossaise, aussi 

transplantée en Irlande, n’avait pas la 

méme facilité que Canning 4 s’éxprimer 

dans le Parlement ou A écrire dans une 

feuille publique, contre une opposition si 
Gent. Mag. Vou, X1V. 
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haute, si brillante. Sec, tranchant, ténace 
surtout, il avait un sentiment profond qu’il 
fallait tout sacrifier au triomphe d’une idée 
une fois congue. L’ime de Castlereagh était 
ferme comme les rochers de ces lacs 
scéniques ow il avait passé sa jeunesse sur 
une fréle embarcation, couchant sous les 
grots du rivage, quand Vorage ou la 
tempéte grondait. Depuis longtemps 
Castlereagh faisait parte du Parlement 
d’Irlande; aprés la fusion des deux 
Couronnes, il vota constamment A cédté de 
Pitt, et seconda son syst¢me avec dévoue- 
ment. Windham, homme de résolution 
destiné au ministére de la guerre, suivait 
la méme carriére, votant d’abord avec Fox, 
il fut whig trés avancé, mais une fois raillié 
aux tories, il defendit les idées de Pitt, 
avecune constance et une fermeté quidomi- 
nerent toute sonadministration. I] s’était 
associé 4 toutes les mésures de santé pub- 
lique. A lasuspension du Habeas Corpus, 
aladefense territoriale, aurecrutement dela 
milice, aux votes des subsides; et com- 
me ministre de guerre, il presida 4 presque 
tous les armemens qui ménacétrent les 
cdtes de Brétagne, ou de Véndée, sous le 
Consulat. Ilfautajouter 4 cette liste d’hom- 
mes d’état qui suivaient le Cabinet Pitt, 
Lord Grenviile, alors ministre des affaires 
étrangeres, et l’organe de tout le vaste sys- 
téme d’hostilité qui embrasa cette epoque 
de Vhistoire d’Angleterre. Son esprit 
n’était point étendu, mais exact; comme 
Windham, dont il portait le nom, il 
s’était devoué corps et Ame a Pitt. Gren 
ville était ministre du prémier ministre, 
une éspéce de sous-secretaire d'état pout 
les affaires étrangeres, dont Pitt était le 
seule pensée: et c’est ce qui précisément 
faisait la force de cette administration, 
Vidée d'un seul homme dominant dans 
toute sa puissance. Quand Pitt concevait 
un plan, il trouvait sous la main, Dundas, 
Windham, Grenville, qui mettaient en ac- 
tion sa pensée, tandis que Castlereagh et 
Canning la developpaient en plein Parle- 
ment. Il pouvait y avoir des tous une 
systéme, une volonté unie, qu’on suivait 
avec force et persévérance.’’ &c. 

Such is a sample of the Ecole An- 
glaise, which is followed by the Ecole 
Allemande, including Metternich, Thu- 
gat, Stadion, &c. ; Ecole Prussienne— 
Haugwitz, Hardenberg, Dohrn ; Ecole 
Russe —Strogonoff, Panin ; Ecole 
Italienne—Lucchisini, Pozzo di Borgo, 
&c. but these illustrious characters are 
given at too much length to insert in 
our pages; besides, that the portraits 
of many of them being somewhat out 
of date. Fresh faces have been painted 
on the same canvass. 

3T 
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The Truth of Revelation demonstrated 
by appeals to existing Monuments, &c. 
By John Murray, F.S.A. §c. 


THE species of evidence which Mr. 
Murray brings forward in this work 
is that derived from the existing monu- 
ments of different nations, being evi- 
dence of certain facts narrated in the 
Scriptures, With this design he has 
made avolume at once full of interest, 
and very elegant and pleasing in its 
decorative illustrations. Inthis man- 
ner, with the assistance of plates and 
drawings, he travels through the Scrip- 
ture history, from the creation to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Much of 
novelty of discovery cannot be expect- 
ed; but Mr. Murray has collected the 
best and strongest proofs; has made 
acquaintance with the latest informa- 
tion, both of science and literature; 
and has-enforced his proofs with the 
sincere piety of a true believer. At 
p. 46, he informs us,— 


‘* Among the curious discoveries of 
modern times, not the least remarkable 
is that of a remnant of the antient Gnostics, 
who seem to acknowledge only the baptism 
of John, and recognize Jesus Christ as in- 
JSerior in dignity. This very singular sect 
is located in the vicinity of Bassora. Their 
sacred book is called ‘ Codex Nazareus,’ 
or ‘Codex Adami.’ They have existed 
from the earliest times, and no doubt can 
be reasonably entertained that they ori- 
ginally sprung from the first followers of 
John the Baptist, whose character and 
mission they hold in special veneration. 
There is much that is obscure and mys- 
tical in the Codex Nazareeus, and common 
to other Gnostic sects ; such as the Aon, 
or emanations of the Deity. The remark- 
able sect I now refer to call themselves 
emphatically Mende Jahia, the disciples 
of John, whom they designate by the 
epithet ‘the Light,’ and honour ‘the 
Light,’ holding in subordination the Son 
of the Blessed. This discovery is also 
important, in that it singularly elucidates 
several emphatic remarks of the Evange- 
list John, otherwise obscure,’’ &c. 


At p. 85, we have the following re- 
marks on Petra, of which city some 
most interesting drawings were made 
by Mr. Roberts : 


‘* Petra, the ancient capital of Idumea, 
hitherto wrapped up in the deepest re- 
cesses of solitude, remained until lately 
unknown. Here was the cradle of com- 
merce seventeen centuries ago; the em- 
porium of Northern Arabia, and the 
entrepdt between Palestine and Syria and 
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Egypt. It was the birthplace of Balaam, 
and renowned for oracles and auguries. 
In it, as in a stronghold, were deposited 
the treasures of the Sultans of Egypt ; 
and the name of Petra seemed to have 
become almost extinct with the declension 
of the Roman power in the East. Here 
is a town embosomed amid a fortress of 
mountains. Utter desolation reigns over 
wonderful ruins,—noble in decay, and 
sublime in their fall. Mount Hor, with 
Aaron’s tomb, surmounts the city of de- 
solations,—the metropolis of moving 
sands and a blighted desart. The entrance 
is from the east, through a deep gorge or 
ravine, called ‘ El syk,’ and the river that 
supplied Edom flowed through this valley. 
The wall of rock is from 400 to 700 feet 
high. The sides of this romantic chasm 
are clothed with tamerisk, wild fig, olean- 
der, and the caper plant,—the latter 
hanging in luxuriant festoons from cracks 
and crevices. The solitude is only dis- 
turbed by the screaming of hawks, owls, 
eagles and ravens, which congregate here 
in multitudes. The ruins burst on the 
eye of the astonished and bewildered tra- 
veller in all their awful magnificence. This 
amphitheatre of mountains is tinged with 
extraordinary hues, and is at once ro- 
mantic and picturesque. Sepulchres and 
tombs, sculptures in all the majesty of art, 
decorate these ‘ eyerlasting hills.’ More 
than 250 sepulchres are chiseled in the 
rock. And this is Edom—the metropolis 
of Idumea! ‘I would,’ says Mr. Ste- 
phens, ‘ that the sceptic could stand as I 
did among the ruins of this city, among 
the rocks, and then open the sacred book, 
and read the words of the inspired pen- 
man, written when this desolate place was 
one of the greatest cities of the world. I 
see the scoff arrested, the cheek pale, the 
lip quivering, and his heart quailing for 
fear, as the ruined city cries out to him in 
a voice loud and powerful, as that of one 
risen from the dead. Though he would 
not believe Moses and the Prophets, he 
believes the handwriting of God himself, 
in the desolation and eternal ruin around 
him. ‘Wisdom hath departed from Ta- 
mar, and understanding from the mount 
of Esau. Who hath done these things? 
Even he who cometh from Edom, tra- 
velling in the greatness of his strength. 
How terrible is the death of the city!’ ”’ 
Narrative of a Journey to the Site of 
Babylon, and two Memoirs on the 
Ruins. By C. J. Rich, Esq. with 
Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis, 
by the same; and Remarks on the 
Topography of ancient Babylon, by 
Major Rennell, 8vo. pp. xvii. 324. 


THIS elegant volume consists of a 
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series of Memoirs on Babylon and 
Persepolis, partly reprinted, and partly 
new. The original Memoir on Baby- 
lon (from which the author derived 
his celebrity) was composed under pe- 
culiar advantages, since he was located 
at Bagdad, as Resident of the East In- 
dia Company. It first appeared in the 
Mines de l’Orient, at Vienna, under 
the editorship of M. Von Hammer, at 
whose request it was composed. Major 
Rennell published a Memoir, contain- 
ing some observations on it, in the 
eighteenth volume of the Archeologia, 
in 1815, Mr. Rich drew up a second 
Memoir in reply, which, with his first, 
was published under the direction of 
Sir James Mackintosh. The edition 
having become exhausted, a new one 
has been published, under the super- 
intendence of the author’s widow. 

This edition is in many respects an 
improved one, indeed we might almost 
call it an original work. An introduc- 
tion is prefixed, giving a general view 
of the history of Babylon ; Major Ren- 
nell’s Memoir is subjoined; and Mr. 
Rich’s Journal, from which his Me- 
moirs were composed, is added. 

“This Journal, or, perhaps, more 
correctly, these notes of a journal, 
are very short; but still a journal is 
somewhat more animated, from its 
very nature, than a topographical 
memoir can possibly be.”” After read- 
ing the journal, we quite agree with 
the editor. The Memoirs are too well 
known to require any detailed exami- 
nation now. We quote a passage 
(from the Journal) ,* which shews that 
the belief in safyrs still exist in the 
east. 

‘‘ The tchoadar who accompanied me 
yesterday, came with us again to day. He 
told me, that in the desert to the west 
animals are found, the upper part of which 
resembles a man, and the lower parts a 
sheep; that the Arabs hunt them with 
greyhounds; and that when they find 
themselves close pressed, they utter mi- 
serable cries, entreating for mercy—but 
that the hunters kill them, and eat their 
lower parts. The tchoadar had evidently 
not the slightest doubt of the truth of his 
wonderful story.’’ Journal, p. 20. 


Mr. Rich refers this to Isaiah xii. 21, 
* and satyrs shall dance there.”” But 





* The statement is repeated in the Me- 
moir. 
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probably it should be rendered, and the 
goats shail frisk there. It is curious, 
however, that the LXX render the 
word daynova (demons), and Joseph 
Wolff met some persons, in one of his 
journeys, who were going to dance the 
dance of devils among the ruins of Ba- 
bylon. 

The second part of the volume re- 
lates to Persepolis, and contains the 
journal of avisit to it. We wish that 
Mr. Rich had composed a memoir on 
Persepolis itself, as we know little 
about it, not even the name which it 
bore in the days of Alexander the 
Great ; for what is the word Persepolis, 
but a descriptive term? If London 
were called by a foreigner <Anglopolis, 
the designation would be true, but it 
would still leave us in the dark as to 
the actual name. 

The journey which was performed 
in 1821, was from Bussora to Bushire, 
Shirauz, Persepolis, &c. Mr. Rich is 
not partial to the Persian character : 
“The Persians (he says, p. 214) are 
the most noisy, immoveable, and dila- 
tory people, | ever met with.” Per- 
haps climate has something to do with 
the two latter qualities, At Shirauz 
(p. 228) is a ‘‘ ridiculous representa- 
tion of the king in full court receiving 
an English ambassador, who is repre- 
sented in a suppliant posture. The 
drawing and the costume are both 
quite ludicruus.”” Near Killalek is a 
celebrated mausoleum, called Mesjid i 
Mader i Suleiman, believed to be the 
tomb of David’s,Queen and Solomon’s 
Mother. At p. 267, we are told, that 
Kerim Khan had the bad taste to re- 
move the old monuments of Hafiz and 
Saadi at Shirauz, and replace them 
with modern ones of his own, although 
the original tomb of Hafiz was quite 
perfect. Nevertheless we are told, 


‘‘Tt is surprising how the memory of 
Kerim Khan is still revered at Shirauz. 
There certainly must have been something 
in the man who could so long secure the 
grateful recollection even of Persians.’’f 
P. 226, 


The plates have been newly engraved 
for this edition by Mr. Williams, from 
Mr. Rich’s original sketches. The 
views are very prettily executed ; and 
several representations of arrow-headed 





+ He was Regent of Persia during p2*t 
of the last century. Rev, 
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inscriptions are given, in the hope 
that they may prove of use in the 
progress which appears to be making 
in deciphering this hitherto unknown 
character. Several learned foreigners 
are prosecuting the study with suc- 
cess, particularly M. Burnouf; and 
Major Rawlinson, an English officer 
in Persia, thinks he has deciphered an 
inscription of great length, recording 
the conquest of Darius the younger. 
We confess, however, that we are in- 
clined to be sceptical on this point. 
Such an inscription could hardly have 
been executed by Greeks; and to 
make Persians record the triumphs of 
foreigners in their native style, would 
have been a refinement in despotism, 
scarcely compatible with the liberal 
policy of Alexander to his Asiatic sub- 
jects. Time will shew. 

Egyptian History, deduced from Monu- 

menis in existence. 


THE labours of Champollion and 
Dr. Young have done wonders to clear 
the way for students in the hierogly- 
phics and monuments of the ancient 
Egyptians. The author, following in 
their track, shows the importance of 
ascertaining the time and order of the 
succession of Egyptian Kings, by the 
pertinent remark, that the long line of 
Pharaohs is connected in so many 
points with Scripture history, with 
the Assyrian Empire, and the Grecian 
States, that the ‘‘ Egyptian chronology, 
rightly adjusted, would form the best 
basis for the connexion of sacred and 
profane history, and might be made 
an epitome of all that is known con- 
cerning the old world.” (p. 2.) 

That kind of vague tradition which 
is at variance with the Mosaic history, 
and magnifies the antiquity of this 
mundane sphere, is refuted by the 
records of Egypt; and the writer ju- 
diciously affirms, that the finger of 
Providence may be traced in preserving 
to us a key for their interpretation. 
Of these providential circumstances he 
considers the preservation of the Ro- 
setta stone to be one; saved so acci- 
dentally, in so unlooked-for a place, 
and furnishing a trilinguar clue to the 
unexplored Egyptian labyrinth. ‘‘ The 
preservation of an Egyptian papyrus 
by one individual, and of its Greek 
translation by another, and both com- 
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ing into the hands of Dr. Young, at 
the very time he was engaged on the 
Rosetta stone ;—the discovery of the 
tablet of Abydos by Mr. Bankes ;—its 
correspondence with the line of Kings 
in the Chamber of Karnac; and the 
preservation of the one supplying the 
mutilations of the other, so that by 
the two a complete series is obtained,” 
are coincidences which the writer 
considers eminenily providential. We 
are by no means disposed to dispute 
the probability of these inferences, 
although perhaps the safer mode is to 
admit the general principle, without 
seeking minutely to construe the par- 
ticulars of providential interference. 
It must always be remembered that, 
while the learning of the Egyptians 
has been consigned to a mode of re- 
cord where so much is obscurity, 
confusion, conjecture, andimpenetrable 
mystery, the simple invention of al- 
phabetic writing has preserved to us 
Revelation, in whatever language it 
was made, and all, perhaps, that the 
world has produced really necessary 
or importart, through the lapse of 
ages, from its first creation. 

The Egyptian monuments have three 
periods of style: those of Osirtesen, 
of Rameses the Great, and of Psam- 
meticus. 

‘¢ The works executed before the time 
of Osirtesen have the characteristics of 
the rise of the art in Egypt; and when 
any monument has these indications, we 
may confidently pronounce it to be of that 
early age. From Osirtesen to Rameses 
sculpture continually improved, and 
Egyptian art attained its perfection under 
the last Pharaoh, to whose age we should 
not hesitate in ascribing the best monu- 
ments, wherever found. With the monu- 
ments of Psammeticus a most marked 
change of style began, and continued to 
the extinction of Egyptian art, to the 
times of Amyrtzeus and Nectanebo.’’ (See 
p- 8.) 

In the first, or Osirtesenian class, 
the writer places the pyramids, and 
many early tablets, i.e. before the 
reign of Osirtesen ; in the Ramesenian 
age, the temples and obelisks; and 
nearly all the sarcophagi, papyri, and 
mummy-cases, underthe Psammetican. 
In this classification our author fol- 
lows Wilkinson, who asserts that the 
epochs of Suphis, of Osirtesen, of the 
early part of the eighteenth dynasty, 
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and of Osirei and Rameses the Great, 
may be looked upon as the four known 
gradations through which the arts of 
Egypt passed from mediocrity to ex- 
cellence. 

The writer then proceeds to point 
out the distinctive characters of the 
styles of these different ages, in which 
our space does not admit that we 
should follow him. He shews that 
the Egyptians in their early period 
were ignorant of alphabetic writing ; 
that they never had an alphabet of 
their own, but borrowed the Pheeni- 
cian in early times; that the Coptic 
was not borrowed from the Greek 
until the subversion of the Egyptian 
throne. The following aphorism of 
the author may be fully, we think, re- 
ceived by the philologist : the Phoeni- 
cian letters were formed from the 
Hebrew; next to the Hebrew and 
Pheenician, the Greek alphabet is the 
earliest ; and from one of these three all 
known alphabets are derived. The 
Hebrew, he says, is demonstrably 
older than the giving of the Law, and 
there are good grounds for believing it 
to have been ab origine; and in that 
sense he adopts the assertion of Pliny, 
‘‘ Literas semper arbitror Assyrias 
fuisse.”’ Lib. vii. cap. 57. He shrewdly 
remarks, that men ought to have been 
very slow in attributing the formation 
of any one alphabet to pictorial repre- 
sentations; ‘“‘ when they cannot by 
any ingenuity twist rectangular letters 
into animal forms, they will rather re- 
sort to arrow-heads or nail-heads, or 
sprigs of trees or notched sticks, than 
to a pre-existent alphabet, with which 
a little historical research would indu- 
bitably furnish them.” 

The Asiatic dialects, it appears, re- 
quire numerous consonants to repre- 
sent the sound of their words; they 
need forty distinct marks to express 
their simple sounds. This difference 
of language, it is observed, does not 
arise wholly from practice in uttering 
sounds to which we are accustomed, 
but rests on physical distinctions in 
the organs of speech among the dif- 
ferent families of mankind ; the writer 
traces these differences ‘‘ to Babel, to 
the confusion of tongues, then judici- 
ally imposed in order to separate and 
disperse the one family, of which our 
race then consisted, that they might 
people the earth. And these are dif- 
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ferences which all must acknowledge, 
however variously they may account 
for them.” P. 48. The author in the 
next place affirms that the Egyptian 
inscriptions consisted of hieroglyphics, 
not of letters; they are but a series of 
symbols much varied; this is emi- 
nently demonstrated by the Rosetta 
stone, “‘ erected in honour of the so- 
vereigns of the Greek dynasty; and 
after the Greek language had become 
familiar in Alexandria, the Egyptian 
portion of the inscription is forced 
into as full and close an expression of 
the power and property of letters, as 
it was possible to accomplish by 
hieroglyphics.’’ 

There is no doubt that Greek is the 
original language of the Rosetta stone, 
and that it is translated into the 
Egyptian by symbols: ‘‘ wheresoever 
hieroglyphics have been employed for 
alphabetic purposes, as the spelling of 
names, there has been an alphabet 
preceding and suggesting these appli- 
cations of the symbols.” For instance, 
the surname of Ptolemy Epiphanes is 
usually expressed by symbols, sig- 
nifying ‘‘day bearing,” in accord- 
ance with the Greek epithet. The in- 
genious author fully proves his affir- 
mation that Egyptian hieroglyphics 
never were the origin of letters ; on the 
contrary, when phonetically placed, 
they were a clumsy substitute for 
them. He enters into elaborate dis- 
quisition on the chronology of the 
Egyptian rulers, and a comparison 
between the tablets on which lists of 
them are recorded. Having endea- 
voured to give the reader an idea of 
the philological bearing of this tract, 
we must leave the historical to his 
own examination. The deductions of 
the author are neither wild nor imagi- 
nary ; they are evidently the result of 
a sober and matured judgment, such 
as is necessary to the developement of 
truth in a study replete with difficul- 
ties, and the aids to which are for the 
most part remote and merely inciden- 
tal. Some interesting facsimiles of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics illustrate the 
work, which is an acceptable guide to 
Egyptian researches. 





On the Ancient British, Roman, and 
Saxon Antiquities of Worcestershire. 
By Jabez Allies, Esq. 


THIS if not a voluminous is a com- 
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prehensive and carefully compiled ac- 
count of Worcester, and those neigh- 
bouring places which may with itself 
lay claim to what our author by no 
established or accepted expression 
calls a Romanity of origin (see p. 13). 
There is, in our opinion, no necessity 
to hesitate in pronouncing Worcester 
a Roman station of importance, placed 
from an early period as a link in the 
military defences on the left or eastern 
bank ofthe Severn. This defensive line 
may be traced at a glance from Urico- 
nium, Wrozeter, near Shrewsbury, on 
the north, through the Branovinium 
of Antonine, which was the Caer Bran- 
gon or Vrangon of the Britons, the 
Saxon Wrangonceaster, softened to 
Worcester ; and proceeding southward 
to Glevum, Gloucester. Now these 
three places, exclusive of tangible re- 
mains, bear the indubitable stamp of a 
Roman origin in the distinctive appel- 
lative ceaster, so commonly affixed to 
the Roman castra or military forts by 
the Saxons. We think, therefore, the 
Opinion of Dr. Nash cited by our au- 
thor, that Worcester had no being in 
the Roman times, peculiarly unhappy, 
and the refutation rests not merely in 
the indelible mark of Roman origin 
fixed in its very name and the apti- 
tude of its locality, but on such proof 
as we at once consider to be irrefra- 
gable. 


** Great numbers of Roman coins and 
other relics have been discovered, (says 
Mr. Allies,) in and near Worcester, since 
the Doctor wrote his History; and at 
Kempsey, not far from this city, in the 
very line between it and Tewkesbury, the 
site of a Roman camp and burial ground 
have been discovered ; and a little further 
on, at Severnstoke and Ripple, the relics 
of a Roman road have been found, and at 
the latter place also the site of a Roman 
pottery ground. Likewise in the parish 
of Ombersley, the site of a Roman camp 
and pottery works have been brought to 
light; and within three miles of Wor- 
cester, on the N.W. side of it, there is a 
place called Oldbury.’ 


An appellation almost always con- 
nected with Roman occupation, and in 
this instance probably the castra esti- 

“va, or summer quarters, for the garri- 
son of Worcester. ‘‘I find (says our 
author,) (Oldbury) to be a fine open 
upland situation, just such a one 
as the Romans would have selected ; 
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for it commands a full view from the 
highest part, called Oldbury Hill, of 
Worcester, and of Tutnall Elbury,” (a 
synonyme, by the bye, with Oldbury,) 
“and Cruck-barrow hills...... Bredon 
Hill......Malvern Old Storage, An- 
kerdine, Berrow, Woodbury, and Ab- 
berley Hills.”—P. 13. 

A fac-simile is given by Mr. Allies of 
a coin worthy of the consideration of 
numismatists, which he seems to have 
traced with some care through va- 
rious possessors to the original spot 
of its discovery, the rubbish from the 
demolition of the old church of St. 
Clement, Worcester. ‘‘ This coin 
has been examined by some of the . 
first numismatists in the kingdom, 
who have declared it to be genuine. 
It is said to be the only Saxon gold 
coin which has been found. It is in 
high state of preservation, and weighs 
544 grains. On the obverse there is a 
quarter side face portrait of the king, 
with a sceptre, and the inscription 
EDpERD REX in Saxon characters. 
On the reverse is the name of the per- 
son by whom and the place where it 
Was minted, as follows, LYFINC ON 
pAZERINE.” The place of mintage 
offers a point of discussion for the 
erudite in numismatics ; some say the 
inscription on the obverse means Ly- 
finc in Warwick, and others Lyfinc in 
Worcester. The author produces, toas- 
sist his readers in deciding the question, 
the various Saxon names of Worces- 
ter and of Warwick. Wéiri appears to 
be that for Worcester most nearly 
corresponding with the word on the 
coin; but the Saxon term for War- 
wick is much closer, Werin and Wer- 
inc; and the diphthong 2 precisely 
coincides with the legend. We feel, 
therefore, very confident that Lyfine, 
or Livingus, of Warwick, was the mint 
master. In our Magazine for 1837, 
some correspondence will be found re- 
lative to this coin. 

At Kempsey are considerable mili- 
tary remains, as the Saxon Cempa, 
the chief member of the name, would 
lead us toexpect; accordingly, at Kemp- 
sey have been found sundry sepul- 
chral urns, cups, pans, fibule, andstone 
chests, which, when of the coffin 
length, indicate their deposit to have 
been made at the later period of the 
Roman occupancy. ‘There are also 
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the plain vestiges of the four valla of 
a square camp with rounded corners 
facing the cardinal points of the 
heavens, according to the well known 
mode of Roman castrametation. And 
if anything were wanting to evidence 
the Roman locality of Worcester and 
its immediate environs, the follow- 
ing inscription, we presume, would 
set the question at rest; itis on a thick 
stone slab found at Kempsey in 1818, 
and now in the possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Rudd of that place. 


VAL. CONSTANTINO. 
P: F: INVICTO 
AUG: 
which is too plain to need any com- 
mentary. 

The village of Powick has produced 
Roman urns and coins: at Ripple 
considerable similar vestiges have been 
found; and most interesting remains 
exist of a road leading all the 
way to Tewkesbury, made of blocks 
of lias set on edge and resting in pa- 
rallel lines at right angles on a strong 
lateral coping. This road is exactly 
four feet wide, and is, Mr. Allies 
thinks, a most perfect specimen of 
Roman work ; but on this we must ob- 
serve that, however connected with 
the Roman Ryknild or Rickning-street, 
as he supposes, its very inconsiderable 
width shews it to have been but a 
vicinal communication of an inferior 
class, such a one indeed as was often 
constructed in the Middle Ages, and 
of which a fine specimen, in daily use 
for foot passengers, may be seen on 
the Western Road, between Calne and 
Chippenham. Having mentioned the 
Ricknild Street, one word of its ety- 
mology: in our view, it is attainable 
without those efforts which have in- 
geniously been bestowed on it by 
some Antiquaries, who will have it to 
be the upper Ikenild way; with the 
old Icenian road, its geographical po- 
sition can, however, give it no connec- 
tion. Is it not simply the old Ridge way? 
Ric or Reac is the Saxon term for a 
heap or dorsal elevation of any kind, 
and its sense is fully retained in the 
agricultural word rick ; and if this ac- 
ceptation be disputed, there is yet 
another for the term, which would 
make it the chief or royal way, in 
short, pur eminence, the King’s high- 
way. 
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The following geological fact noted 
by our author must not escape us. It 
refers to the amount of alluvial soil or 
detritus which has accumulated in the 
vale of Severn by occasional floods 
since the Roman period of Britain. 
At Pitchcroft Ham, close by the 
Severn, over the bed of scorie and 
clinkers, remains of Roman iron works, 
described as numerous in and about 
Worcester, the detritus has accumu- 
lated to the depth of six feet and up- 
wards, and of other varying depths 
according tocircumstances; the average 
may be taken at four feet. At Bredon 
Hill, Kemerton, in the beginning of 
the present century, a geological phe- 
nomenon occurred, which becameacci- 
dentally subservient to antiquarian re- 
search; of this event and its attendant 
circumstances the author gives a very 
interesting description. 


‘* At a land-slip on the top of Bredon 
Hill, which happened at the beginning of 
the present century, a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat of a parched appearance, and 
which had been buried in the earth, was dis- 
covered. This is supposed to have been 
an ancient granary, but of what people is 
uncertain,....... The late Miss Martin 
was riding along the parapet on the top of 
Bredon Hill, when her horse began to 
sink into the ground suddenly and rapidly ; 
she, however, kept her seat, and the horse, 
which had gone down about four or five 
feet below the level of the firm ground, 
sprang up and regained his footing. As 
soon as Miss Martin had recovered from 
her surprise, she saw that a land-slip had 
occurred, and that she had landed on the 
firm side of the chasm, which, at that 
time, opened about thirty feet wide at the 
surface, and about forty feet deep.” 


The parched wheat was found in this 
hollow, and, indeed, the falling in of an 
artificial cavern may well account for 
what is here called a land-slip. Similar 
subterranean granaries are mentioned 
by Tacitus, in his account of the cus- 
toms of the Germans. Several mili- 
tary weapons of rude workmanship 
were subsequently found near the spot. 
Mr. Allies tells us that on a visit which 
he lately made to Kemerton Camp, 
most parts of the intrenchments were 
deep and perfect, and the land-slip yet 
visible. He expatiates with enthusi- 
asm on the views attainable from this 
lofty position of the Malvern and 
Cotswold Hills, and of the Avon, 
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** which shone in silvery whiteness,” 
and brought, by association, to his 
memory Shakspere’s delineation of 
the deeds in the battle-field of Tewkes- 
bury. 

Under Hagley we have a description 
of Hoar Stone Brook, and of a lofty 
mass of calcareous rock, which is 
called the Hoar-stone, the writer seems 
to think, from its colour. He enters 
into a disquisition on the probability 
of the brook containing a great num- 
ber of white stones ; this leads, by mi- 
nute and unexpected links, to a disser- 
tation on the suffrages given with 
white and black stones, and on the 
tesser@ amicitie of the ancients. Had 
the late Mr. Hamper’s little essay on 
Hoar Stones fallen under the notice of 
Mr. Allies, we think he would have 
hesitated to receive the word hoar as 
indicative of the colour of the stone. 
Mr. Hamper has shewn, by numerous 
incontrovertible instances, that the 
terms hour and war, applied to stones, 
trees, dykes, banks, roads, &c. 
denote that these objects were boun- 
daries or marks of division, the root of 
the term being the Greek épos, whence 
the Latin hora and the English hour, 
which implies a division of time. 


‘Still ending with the arrival of the hour.” 


There is nothing more dangerous, in 
our opinion, to the truth of derivation, 
than a fanciful etymology; and we 
ourselves entertain very considerable 
doubts of the real grounds of many 
learned deductions which have been 
received as eminently lucid and con- 
clusive: there are other touches of 
this fanciful propensity in Mr. Allies’ 
book in which he sometimes only re- 

eats the dicta of former antiquaries. 

e passes on to a particular descrip-~ 
tion of the Malvern chain of hills, and 
tells us that they probably were named 
from Melech, one of the titles of Ham, 
Cham, and Chus! A British or Saxon 
etymology would have been received 
by us with much greater deference. 

We find the statement that one 
Thomas Taylor found acoronet of gold 
and precious stones in the year 1650 
in the parish of Colwall near the Here- 
fordshire beacon, confirmed, to a cer- 
tain degree, by theentry of that per- 
gon’s name in the register of Colwall. 
Wovdbury Hill, we are informed, has 
its name from Ob or Oub, the names 

8 
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of the serpent deity; but why would 
the writer make persons of plain un- 
derstanding reject the obvious Saxon 
meaning Wude Byrig, the dwelling in 
the wood? Where the road to a deri- 
vative is plain and direct, why should 
it be sought through the tortuous 
windings of dracontian theories? A 
conjecture is, however, to an antiquary 
what a subtle corollary is to a rheto- 
rician, and we must be contented that 
archeological facts should occasionally 
be accompanied by the surmises of 
ingenious and imaginative editors, who 
love to ramble in the obscure paths of 
doubtful etymology. These circum- 
stances do not, however, detract from 
the zeal and knowledge the writer of 
this little volume has displayed in de- 
scribing Roman Worcester, and its 
envirous ; his is just the kind of book 
of which we should carry an inter- 
leaved copy in our pockets in visiting 
the place, making it the pivot or nu- 
cleus whereon to construct our per- 
sonal observations. If every important 
locality should be as carefully surveyed 
as in the work before us, the topo- 
graphy of Britain wouldreceive valuable 
illustration. 


— 


Illustrations and Description of Kilpeck 
Church, Herefordshire: with an Es- 
say on Ecclesiastical Desiyn. By 
G. R. Lewis. Part I. 


THIS is the first portion of an in- 
tended publication, dedicated to the 
illustration of the very curious Norman 
church of Kilpeck, in Herefordshire. 
The author has been favourably known 
to the public by his illustrations to 
Dr. Dibdin’s Tour through France 
and Germany, and by the production of 
several other embellished works. The 
letter-press to this part is a portion of 
an essay on ecclesiastical design, writ- 
ten with the view of discovering “‘ the 
intentions of the designers of the an- 
cient churches for the varied forms 
they produced, as well as the divisions 
and arrangements they made in the 
ecclesiastical edifices.”” The author 
proceeds to show that the archi- 
tecture, forms, and arrangements 
were intended te convey symbolic, 
emblematic, or hieroglyphic repre- 
sentations of religious and scriptural 
subjects ; in substance, that the build- 
ing should teach the same sacred 
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truths as the church was commis- 
sioned to publish, We have repeatedly 
in our pages endeavoured to point out 
how admirably the fabrics of the an- 
cient churches were constructed to suit 
and illustrate the spiritual truths and 
‘sacred doctrines of our holy faith, and 
that this was one of the earliest prac- 
tices of the church. The accidental 
circumstances which gave the basilica 
to the service of religion in the western 
branch of the empire, and the respect 
for antiquity which continued the same 
form in after ages, will account for the 
absence of the symbolical and religious 
character in the early Roman churches. 
But when Constantinople rose into its 
rank of a second capital of the world, 
a newly built and entirely Christian 
city, a style of architecture and a sys- 
tem of forms suited to the purpose of 
the religion of the Gospel was adopt- 
ed. The five domes of the Greek church 
typified the wounds of our Lord, 
as the three steeples of the more mo- 
dern Russian edifices of the same 
church are allusive to the sacred Tri- 
nity; and throughout the edifices of 
Gothic architecture, the style of all 
others so peculiarly characteristic, the 
symbolicand religious character is fully 
preserved ; but we think, that, however 
true the theories may be as far as con- 
cerns the whole structure, or the essen- 
tial portions of it, it cannot be applied 
with equal force to the minuter decora- 
tions of the edifice. It will scarcely be 
maintained that the very extraordinary 
and ludicrous grotesque carvings 
which so profusely embellish the ex- 
teriors of our ancient churches, were 
designed to convey any sacred or 
scriptural truths, or to teach any use- 
ful lesson. They were evidently in 
some instances the production of the 
fancy of the carvers, were very often 
imitations of antique relievi, and were 
sometimes executed in a taste not infe- 
rior to the productions of Rome itself in 
the decline of art; as they were con- 
fined to the exterior, and that in ge- 
neral of the nave, they did not partake 
of the sacred character of the internal 
embellishments, which were more ap- 
propriate and consistent. 

The Church which has given rise 
to the work before us is one of those 
small but highly interesting Norman 
churches, scattered over the face of 

Gent. Mag. Von, XIV. 
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the country. The design exhibits the 
triple arrangement observable in the 
majority of these structures. The 
ground plan assimilates with East 
Ham, Essex, and the arrangement with 
Wiston in Suffolk, and with Stukeley, 
Upton, and Iffley, excepting the towers 
possessed by the latter churches, of 
which appendage Kilpeck is destitute. 
The elevation shews a nave with a 
chancel or choir and sanctuary, the 
latter in the form of an apsis; and 
what is the most peculiar feature of 
the edifice, this apsis is roofed both 
externally and internally with stone. 

It is, in truth,-a structure very inte- 
resting to the antiquary, and deserves 
to be amply illustrated. In the Gent. 
Mag. Vol. CIII. pt. i. p. 293, a very 
excellent view of the church is en- 
graved from a drawing by Mr. Buckler, 
and a ground-plan is given in the same 
volume. Since then the church hassuf- 
fered a restoration. The belfry shewn 
in our view, though deformed by ad- 
ditions of an uncouth character and 
of more modern date than the church, 
was still ancient : the belfry appears to 
have been destroyed, and a cross sub- 
stituted in its room. This is in bad 
taste ; the helfry should have been pre- 
served: the cross ought to have been 
placed above the eastern gable, and 
not the western, and should have been 
a wheel cross, instead of the ve 
modern-looking and plain object whic 
has been introduced. 

The plates of the Church, executed 
in lithography, represent a west and 
north view of the building; a ground 
plan and details, with five plates of the 
grotesque heads, appertaining to a 
block cornice surrounding the build- 
ing. Both of the views are elevations : 
that of the north side is mixed with a 
little perspective ; the west front is 
geometric. We are always partial to 
elevations, that is, such as are pro- 
duced by architectural draughtsmen 
from measurement; they are more va- 
luable than any picturesque views can 
be ; they shew plainly the style and 
character of the building; and are 
valuable documents, as by their aid 
the architect might rebuild the struc- 
ture if destroyed, or construct another 
like it; but we have little respect for 
an elevation when accompanied by pic- 
turesque subjects, such as — and 

3 
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men: the building looking on such 
views like a sheet of pasteboard set up 
as a landscape. 

The ground plan given by Mr. 
Lewis, as wellas that in our Magazine, 
shews two openings on the north 
wall of the nave, and one in that por- 
tion of the chancel which for the sake 
of distinction may be designated as 
the choir : Mr. Lewis’s elevation shews 
but one window in the nave, and no 
one in the choir. We wait for the 
remainder of the literary portion of 
the work to see this discrepancy 
accounted for. 


A Walk through Rochester Cathedral. 
12mo. (Sold only by the Verger.) 


THIS is a guide prepared for the 
information of visitors to one of those 
national structures which are full of 
interest and instruction, as well to the 
historical inquirer as to the lover of 
the arts; and it is evidently the pro- 
duction of a gentleman [we understand 
Mr.C. Spence of Rochester,] who knew 
whatheundertook. It is so little derived 
from former descriptions of the kind, 
that we think we may correctly state 
that the greater part of it is the result 
of personal survey and examination; 
whilst even in the historical portions, 
the author has read for himself, and 
not been contented to follow implicitly 
in the track of previous writers. We 
allude especially to the use he has 
made of the monkish chronicles of the 
church, 

The repairs which were commenced 
in Rochester Cathedral about twenty 
years ago, under the superintendence 
of Mr. L. N. Cottingham, have been 
recently continued, and were slightly 
noticed in our Magazine for August 
last, when we gave a representation 
and description of the fresco painting 
of the Wheel of Fortune discovered 
upon the wall behind the old pulpit. 
The present writer gives the following 
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additional information on the subject 
of these repairs : 

‘¢ The present Dean and Chapter have 
omitted no opportunity of restoring the 
Cathedral to its pristine form and beauty. 
In this they have been fortunate in ob.. 
taining the services of an architect, under 
whose tasteful and scientific superintend- 
ence the edifice has been strengthened, 
and many gross anomalies within it en- 
tirely removed. By their judicious ar- 
rangements, the spectator is enabled to 
view several beautiful and striking por- 
tions of the building, which a few barrow- 
loads of stone and rubblish completely 
concealed from the vision of our fore- 
fathers. This is fully proved by the 
opening of the north and south-western 
arches of the triforium in the nave, the 
prospect into the western portion of the 
church from St. Edmund’s chapel, the 
restoration of the beautiful lights, &c. in 
the chapel of St. Mary, to say nothing of 
the development of the ancient tomb of 
Walter de Merton, the restoration of the 
door of the Chapter-room, and many 
other alterations, which will readily pre- 
sent themselves to the notice of the visi- 
tor.” 

The restoration of the door of the 
Chapter-room (not the original Chap- 
ter-house) was executed many years 
ago, and is exceedingly well known, 
having been widely published in many 
ptints (including the engraved cover 
of a religious periodical); but the 
development of Merton’s tomb is quite 
a recent occurrence ; of which we find 
in another page the following ac- 
count : 


‘‘In a tomb adjoining (to the shrine of 
St. William, in the north aisle of the 
choir), under a canopied recess yet pos- 
sessing some fragments of ancient art, but 
wretchedly intermixed with the Gothic of 
the seventeenth century,* lies Walter de 
Merton, founder of the College at Oxford 
called by his name. He succeeded Lau- 
rence de St. Martin as bishop of this dio- 
cese in 1274, and thrice filled the office of 
Chancellor of England. It was generally 
supposed that this tomb had been erected 
against the windows + given to this chapel 





* Perhaps some of the seventeenth ; but chiefly of the sixteenth, for the table mo- 
nument and effigy were evidently made when the monument was renewed in 1598. 


Rev. 


t ‘‘ Windows ’’ is a misprint; the Registrum Roffense mentions only one window, 
the words being ‘‘ fenestram mediam ad sanctum Willielmum :” this Thorpe (Anti- 
quities in the Diocese of Rochester, p. 171), more ingeniously than judiciously, sup- 
posed to be the window behind Merton’s tomb, of which he saw the framework from ~ 


the exterior. 


in the middle) of the chapel. Rev. 


But we should say that the words import the principal window (usually 
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by Hubert de Burgh, while justiciary of 
England in the reign of Henry the Third ; 
but the indefatigable researches of Mr. 
Cottingham have proved that they must 
have given place to others of a more beau- 
tiful design than any they could possibly 
have possessed ; for, in the month of July 
1840, while taking down some of the be- 
fore mentioned absurdities, the complete 
design of the ancient tomb was exposed 
to view ; the elegant stone frames of the 
two windows behind the sarcophagus being 
in the transition style of the early part of 
the reign of Edward the First, and evi- 
dently not only a part of the monument, 
but possessing characteristics such as 
would not admit of the supposition that 
they had been erected so early as 1232, 
the date of De Burgh’s disgrace. The 
effigy is represented with a mitre on the 
head, and the robe of a chancellor cover- 
ing the bedy, an absurdity which it were 
welltoremove. This prelate was drowned 
while crossing the Medway in October 
1277.” 

Perhaps our author has been a little 
too severe upon the effigy, and he 
should have explained to his less 
learned readers why the Chancellor’s 
robe (if such it be) is an absurdity. 
He might certainly have correctly 
stated that many other Bishops, who 
in like manner filled the office of Chan- 
cellor, are represented on their tombs, 
not in any legal costume, but in their 
ecclesiastical habits; and there are 
other features about the effigy which 
palpably betoken the age of its execu- 
tion, as the roses on the mitre, and 
the pattern upon the cushion. It was 
evidently formed, together with the 
altar-tomb on which it rests, at the 
time when the monument was renew- 
ed by Merton College during the war- 
denship of Sir Henry Saville, in the 
year 1598, as recorded in the inscrip- 
tion in front; but we still think the 
statue has some claim to the praise 
bestowed upon it by Gough (1. 59) as 
being ‘‘a beautiful alabaster monu- 
ment,” and that it is therefore worthy 
of preservation, either on a lower level, 
after removing the table tomb, or distinct 
from the monument, which should be re- 
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stored to its ancient appearance, with 
some appropriate stained glass placed 
in the newly opened windows. The 
monument would then become one of 
the most interesting in the cathedral. 
It appears from a bill of expenses still 
preserved (see Thorpe, p. 193) that 
the gravestone was originally inlaid’ 
with Limoges plate * (probably ena- 
melled) ; and we found, on examining 
the back part of the stone now lying 
beneath the tomb, a grooving, which 
seems to show that the original slab 
still. remains. The course of the 
present works will probably ascertain 
this, and we look to the result with 
curiosity. In whatever may be done, 
we hope that the society of Merton 
will emulate the liberality of their 
Elizabethan predecessors, accompanied 
by a truer taste, in correspendence with 
the present age of revived English 
architecture. Before we close this 
subject, we must notice that the 
beautiful monument of Bishop Shepey, 
first discovered in 1825, is now re- 
ceiving a renewed canopy; that a new 
pulpit and throne of carved oak have 
just been erected, from very tasteful 
designs by Mr. Cottingham, in the 
transition style of from 1280 to 1300; 
and that a perfectly new ceiling to the 
tower is also nearly completed, which 
is thus described in the agreeable little 
manual to which we must now bid 
farewell : 


‘* It consists of a series of parallelogram- 
mic Gothic panellings, richly and highly 
relieved by numerous pendant bosses, the 
four largest of which, small though they 
appear to the spectator beneath, are 3 ft. 
3 inc, in diameter. The beam moldings 
are 6 ft. 3 inc. in girth, and those of the 
wall 5 ft. 74 inc. The whole of this beau- 
tiful work is painted, and affords an ad- 
mirable specimen of the ancient early 
English horizontal oaken roof, as known 
at the latter part of the reign of King 
Henry the Third, or commencement of 
Edward the First, but of which it is sup- 
posed that not more than two or three are 
to be met with in England,”’ 








* The tomb and its carriage from Limoges to Rochester cost 4U/. 5s. 6d. ; other 
materials at Rochester (probably for the canopy and windows) 22/.; the glasing of 


the windows lls. 


Total expenses, including some minor items, 67/7. 14s. 6d. 
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Ecclesiastical Biography, &c. By 
Charles Wordsworth, D.D. 3rd edition, 
with a large Introduction, some new Lives, 
and many additional Notes. 4 vols. 
—The present is a much improved edition 
of Dr. Wordsworth’s valuable body of 
Ecclesiastical Biography. The alterations 
are as follows :—1. The life of Philip Hen- 
ry is omitted, partly as it was considered 
to be hardly important enough for its 
length, and also because a new edition 
of his life has appeared from the original 
diary edited by J. B. Williams, esq. 1835. 
The additions are as follows:—1. A short 
account of Dean Colet, brought together 
from different letters of Erasmus. 2. An 
interesting narrative, by himself, of the 
troubles of Thomas Mountain, a London 
clergyman, published by Strype from 
Fox’s Papers. It is introduced, as form- 
ing a suitable connecting link between the 
persecutions of the reign of Mary, and 
the re-establishment of the Reformed 
Catholic Church of England under Eli- 
zabeth. But the most important addition 
to the body of the text, Dr. Wordsworth 
informs us, is a twofold introduction of 
considerable extent, at the opening of the 
first volume. It is divided into two por- 
tions: the former of which may be cha- 
racterised as an historical narrative of the 
origin and progress of the Papal usurpa- 
tions and corruptions in England both in 
Church and State, and is derived from Dr. 
John Innett’s Church History ; the latter 
borrowed from Dr. Bielby’s famous 5th 
November Sermon, and which is called 
*¢ Doctrinal Corruptions of Popery.’’ 
The additions to the notes are numerous, 
and the index has been augmented. The 
Editor owns himself indebted on many 
occasions to the judicious suggestions of 
Mr. John Holmes of the British Museum. 
Valuable as this work was in its origi- 
nal edition, and deeply as we thank Dr. 
Wordsworth for it, we must own the 
present edition to be very superior to the 
former ones, and consequently we consi- 
der the alterations to be most judicious. 
We regret the entire omission of Philip 
Henry’s life, but we do not see how the 
editor could have come to a different con- 
clusion from what he has. Upon the 
whole, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that this work is now admirably edited, 
the arrangement is excellent, the notes 
are learned and useful, and a most valu- 
able body of Ecclesiastical Biography is 
brought together in a convenient compass, 
and placed within the reach of students. 


_ 


History of Madagascar, by the Rev. W. 
Ellis. 2 vols.—The materials for this 





work were collected by the Missionaries 
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in the island, and forwarded to this 
country in 1830. The plan was subse- 
quently enlarged by the direction of the 
Society, and the whole was placed in Mr. 
Ellis’s hands. The author justly ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ the history of Madagascar 
is highly instructive ; exhibiting a branch 
of that singular and widely scattered race 
inhabiting chiefly the coasts and islands 
of South-eastern Africa, preserving in 
their language and many of their customs 
unequivocal signs of identity—yet dwell- 
ing at a distance from the Malayan archi- 
pelago or the groups of the Polynesian— 
greater than, without the strongest evi- 
dence, we should have believed it possible 
for them to reach,’’ &c. The work is 
compiled with great research and industry, 
and apparently with fidelity and accuracy 
of statement. It is not a work to quote 
from, except in much larger extracts than 
we can afford ; but the plan is as follows : 
It commences with a description of the 
country, its geography, geology, climate, 
productions ; then its divisions and po- 
pulation ; the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants, their manufactures, dress, 
&c.; the governments, religion, laws, 
superstitions, &c. In the second volume 
we have an historical account of the 
island, to which succeeds an interesting 
narrative of the slave trade, with an ac- 
count of the negotiations on the part of 
the governor of the Mauritius to abolish 
it; then follows the establishment of the 
Christian religion and the organization of 
a Christian Church, with the subsequent 
opposition of the government, and the 
present state of the country. This is a 
very imperfect outline of the many ques- 
tions discussed, the information collected, 
and the subjects treated of in the above 
volumes. The whole account of Rada- 
ma the King is an interesting piece of 
biography, and we think a short abridg- 
ment of these volumes would be a popu- 
lar and useful book. 


—_ 


Christian Morals, by the Rev. W. 
Sewell.— A work of much _instruc- 
tion, much philosophy, much piety, and 
much entertainment; explaining sound 
principles by familiar and ingenious exam- 
ples. <A list of the principles suggested 
may be seen at p. vi. and their importance 
acknowledged. That of 5, that the science 
of ethics and Christianity are necessarily 
connected, and yet must be kept distinct, 
is exceedingly well written, and clearly 
expounded; as 14, that the quality to 





_ which we give the name of good, is that 


which produces unity in plurality, and that 
the proof of our possessing this good is 
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our power of resisting our own inclina- 
tions. We cannot omit observing that this 
book is written in a style and manner 
which will tend to captivate the attention 
by its animation and precision. 





Rudiments of the Greek Language, for 
the use of St. Paul’s School, Southsea. 
Do. of the Latin Language. By the 
Rev. W. Foster, A.M.—In these Gram- 
mars, as the author has observed, the 
Latin and Greek are parallel throughout, 
thereby abridging the labour of the pupil, 
and leading him to compare the two lan- 
guages. Secondly, the division of the 
syntax into two parts seems judicious : 
the first presenting the main rules; the 
second the exceptions to those rules, clas- 
sified under different heads. Thirdly, in 
the Appendix is much useful matter ar- 
ranged, referring to general grammar, 
and explanations of anomalies, which may 
be introduced without delaying or per- 
plexing the pupil in his progress. Fourth- 
ly, the arrangement of both Latin and 
Greek nouns is made under ¢hese declen- 
sions, and the arrangement of both Latin 
and Greek verbs into one uncontracted 
and three contracted conjugations. Fifthly, 
names are given to the tenses, more accu- 
rately designating their meaning. Sixthly, 
the arrangement of the Greek optative as 
past tenses of the subjunctive. Seventh- 
ly, the rules for the formation of the 
tenses in Greek, applying the same prin- 
ciple to all, and showing that the forms 
in case of verbs with labials, gutturals, 
liquids, &c. before @, are really the 
same as in the simple verb. LEighthly, 
rules are given for the comparatives and 
superlatives in accordance with the princi- 
ple observable in ordinary compound 
words. Ninthly, the arrangement of the 
Greek irregular verbs in classes; and not, 
as usual, alphabetically. Tenthly, an at- 
tempt is madeto analyse the terminations of 
nouns and verbs. We are pleased to see 
our grammars becoming more phi- 
losophical, and dismissing many of the 
errors which defaced the old. This 
improvement of grammar began, we 
think, with Sanctius, was assisted by his 
admirable commentator Perizonius, (one 
of the best scholars that ever lived,) and 
has been continued by modern scholars 
of high character. We can recommend 
these grammars as perspicuous and cor- 
rect, and formed on the best principles. 





A Manual of Botany, &c. By W. 
Macgillivray, A.M.--—This little vo- 
lume is intended to comprise an account 
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of the vegetable anatomy and physiology, 
or the structure and functions of plants, 
in a concise manner, ‘ so (to use the au- 
thor’s language) as might be useful to 
persons desirous of obtaining correct in- 
formation at as little expense of time and 
labour as possible.”” For this purpose the 
writings of our most eminent botanists 
have been consulted ; and the author has 
not only had a practical acquaintance with 
the subject, but experience in teaching it, 
and a taste for methodical arrangement. 
The arrangement adopted is in part simi- 
lar to that of Professor Henslow. From 
our perusal of the work we should not 
hesitate in pronouncing it to be highly 
deserving of praise, clear and accurate 
in its classification, and sufficiently co- 
pious in its descriptions. There is a full 
and excellent glossary, and plates of the 
important parts of the plants referred to. 
We shall be glad to see this volume fol- 
lowed by another, which the author pro- 
mises, on the classification and description 
of plants. 


Table Wit, and After-dinner Anec- 
dote.—A clever collection, with a fair 
proportion of new jokes, and only a mo- 
derate quantity of bad ones. One of the 
best is the following :—‘‘An actor, named 
Priest, was playing at one of the principal 
theatres ; some one remarked at the Gar- 
rick Club, that there were a great many 
men in the pit:—Probably Clerks who 
have taken Priest's Orders.” The real 
proprietor of this pun is Mr. Poole, and 
not Mr, James Smith. 


Both one in Christ, or the Middle Wall 
of Partition taken away. By A. M. 
Myers. — This is a very curious and 
interesting narrative of a devout Son 
of Israel, being awakened to the faith of 
the advent of Christ ; with an account of 
the reasonings which led him to his belief. 
The work also contains much information 
on the present state of his brethren in 
Prussia, and the adjoining countries. We 
have read the author’s work with much 
satisfaction. There is in it a candour of 
mind, a gentleness of feeling, a conscien- 
tious love of truth, which must command 
the respect of all who peruse the narra- 
tive. The observations on the doctrine 
of the Trinity are worthy of very particu- 
lar attention, and the ‘‘ Appeal to Chris- 
tians on behalf of Judah’’ ought to sti- 
mulate them to exertions for the spiritual 
illumination and conversion of those who 
only want the light, in order that they 
may walk in it. 
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Plain Sermons preached to Country 
Congregations. By F. F. Clark, A.B.— 
It is quite impossible that any writer of 
Sermons (with here and there a rare and 
splendid exception,) can hope to discover 
arguments that had never before been 
used, or to furnish expositions that had till 
his time remained unknown. The field 
of theology has been too minutely searched, 
and too constantly trodden, to allow of any 
novelties being the reward of our search. 
This would be an argument against the 
publication of any new volumes of ser- 
mons, or pulpit discourses, as other similar 
works ; but it must be remembered, that 
it is the duty of the clergy to watch the 
prevailing sentiments and opinions of 
their respective congregations, as well as 
of the public at large ; to see where the 
fluctuation of these opinions is tending, 
to correct what is likely to be excessive, 
to recal what is in danger of wandering 
from the safe and sure path; and to supply 
what is defective, whether in soundness 
of belief, or zeal in practice and duty. For 
this reason above others, it is well if the 
watchmen who guard the flock of Christ, 
and who are also sentinels of danger, 
should be constantly reminding their peo- 
ple of their respective duties, and, while 
their personal authority will have in most 
cases more weight than that of strangers, 
they speak also in the character of friends 
and acquaintance, and their words will 
command a more ready attention. Mr. 
Clark’s Sermons are well suited for the 
congregations to which they were preach- 
ed : plain and useful in their explanation, 
and judicious in their selection of such 
subjects as enable the author to draw im- 
portant instruction from them. 





Erotophuseos, or the Love of Nature. By 
Timotheus Pikromel, Esg.—The author 
calls his poem serio-comic. It is written 
with ease and spirit. The plan is simple 
and amusing, the descriptions true to na- 
ture, and the versification correct and 
sometimes elegant. Let the author’s next 
flight be of a higher kind. 


Liewelyn, a Tale of Cambria. Cal- 
cutta.—The author has, we have no doubt, 
a love of poetry, and in some degree he 
possesses the power of expressing his 
ideas and images in poetical language ; but 
he is wanting in the study of his art, and 
in a knowledge of its principles, as well, 
it appears to us, as in a practice formed 
by a constant attention to the best mo- 
dels of acknowledged excellence. 

Kensington Gardens, a Poem by Ed- 
ward Cook,— We presume that this poem 
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is by a young author, and so we will not 
exercise any critical severity on its de- 
fects ; but we admonish the writer to con- 
sider the high character of the art he 
loves, and to aim at the highest excel- 
lence. His lines stand in need of much 
correction, which his friend Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd could point out, perhaps, more 
acceptably than we could. 

A Concordance of the Book of Common 
Prayer with the Holy Bible. By J. A. 
Thornthwaite.—A very useful work, ex- 
ecuted with great care, and in an admira- 
ble spirit of piety. We have no doubt of 
the success of it. 

Tracts on the Church and the Prayer 
Book, 2nd series, by F. W. Faber.—We 
have read these discourses with great sa- 
tisfaction, for they possess many quali- 
ties of no common order ; but the sound- 
ness of the leading principles, and the 
heartfelt earnestness and piety with which 
they are illustrated and enforced, are what 
more than all fixed our attention. The 
second sermon ‘‘ on Church Doctrine, a 
witness against worldly times,’’ and the 
fourth ‘‘a Churchman’s Politics in disturb- 
ed times,’’ are written under a true feel- 
ing of the importance of impressing the 
highest, soundest, and most Catholic 
doctrines, both of religion and of the 
church, through which the benefits of 
that religion are to be afforded to the 
people. We would willingly extract large 
portions of most excellent matter from 
this volume, but we must content our- 
selves with earnestly and emphatically re- 
commending the whole, while we willingly 
acknowledge our agreement with all the 
main points of our author’s arguments and 
exposition of his subject. 





Discourses on Special Occasions, by the 
late Rev. Rob. S. M’ All, LL.D. with a 
sketch of his Life, by the Rev. Ralph 
Wardlaw. 2 vols.—Dr. M’ All was a zea- 
lous and able Dissenting Minister ; and a 
life of him, which will interest his friends 
and others of his profession, has been 
written by Dr. Wardlaw with good taste, 
and a feeling of great regard to the de- 
ceased. The sermons, bating some se- 
vere censures on the Church of England, 
on her Litany, services, &c. are such as 
would not discredit a person of scholar- 
ship and taste, while in many parts they 
rise to great animation and eloquence. The 
object of the publication must assuredly 
be answered, as it presents a valuable and 
lasting record of Dr. M’All’s virtues and 
abilities. 
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FINE ARTS. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRO- 
MOTION OF THE FINE ARTS, 


The report for the year 1839-40, gives 
the following view of the rapid progress 
of this very. successful institution. 

The amount of funds realised for the 
year 1834-35 was 7281. ; 1835-36, 
12702. ; 1836-37, 20727.; 1837-38, 32481., 
1838-39, 46707. ; and for the present 
year, viz. 1839-40, 6396/.; being nearly 
nine times the amount of the first year’s 
fund, and an increase over that of the last 
year of 17267. The number of members 
for 1839-40 was 6092. Of these, 13 have 
5 shares; 1 has 4 shares; 20, 3 shares; 
217, 2 shares; and 5529, 1 share each. 
Works of art have been purchased to the 
extent of 4163/. a sum exceeding what 
was expended in this department last year 
by 1265/., which is nearly equal to the 
total receipts in 1836. In Edinburgh, 
and the surrounding localities, the in- 
creasing interest which is taken in the 
Fine Arts is further proved by the revenue 
collected at the doors of the Annual Ex- 
hibitions. Last year the sum paid for 
tickets of admission to the Royal Scottish 
Academy was 60/. more than that of the 
previous year, and this year it has risen 
to 140/. more than the preceding. The 
print of ‘* The Castaway,’’ from Mr. 
Harvey’s picture, is finished, and will 
soon be issued to subscribers. It is from 
the burin of Mr. Robert Graves, A.R.A., 
whose engraving of ‘‘ The Examination 
of Shakspere’’ is among the most meri- 
torious of modern works. For the pre- 
sent year’s engraving the Committee 
have selected ‘‘ The Moment of Victory,’’ 
by Mr. Alexander Fraser, to be executed 
in the first style of line, by Mr. Charles 
Rolls. In this subject, however, the sub- 
seribers must not expect to find a scene 
from Trafalgar or Waterloo. ‘‘ The Mo- 
ment of Victory’’ is that when a dunghill 
cock skips to the summit of his throne, 
and crows a note of triumph over his slain 
adversary. 





THE GRANGER SOCIETY. 


Portraits of celebrated persons are the 
most attractive of all ancient monuments. 
Their importance as works of art is un- 
questionable ; equally undeniable is their 
value as historical evidences; and, by some 
peculiarity or another, either bearing re- 
lation to the person represented, or to the 
artist, they create a feeling of interest and 
inquisitiveness, even amongst the most 
uninquiring of mankind. In some in- 
stances they make their appeal by the 


magic of the names associated with them, 
—witness the Chandos portrait of Shak- 
spere; in others, by some peculiarity of 
the individual represented, which is 
brought forward in such a manner as to 
give the picture a kind of biographical in- 
terest,—as in the portrait of Lord Burgh- 
ley upon his mule, in the Bodleian; in 
others, by the extraordinary vividness and 
intellectuality of the countenance, as in 
the Vandyck portrait of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, at Petworth ; in others, by singula- 
rity of costume,—as in that of Elizabeth 
with the stag, at Hampton Court. By the 
aid of peculiarities such as these, portraits 
not only excite universal attention, but 
become materials in the hand of the his- 
torian,— they strengthen the impression 
produced by his narrative,—they stimulate 
curiosity respecting the persons and facts 
of history,—and conduce, in the highest 
degree, to keep them in continual remem- 
brance. 

Great Britain is eminently.rich in this 
kind of pictorial wealth, but our posses- 
sions of this description have never been 
adequately appreciated, or sufficiently 
made known, or preserved with becoming 
care. Many pictures of illustrious fami- 
lies exist throughout England, but few 
have been engraved at all; and, of those 
few, how small a number have conveyed 
the least idea of the interesting character 
of the orginals. 

The Granger Society proposes to pub- 
lish a series of Antient English Portraits 
and Family Pictures, accurately copied 
from the originals, and engraved in the 
best style of art. They will be for the most 
part confined to full-lengths and family 
pictures, will be published without muti- 
lation or addition, and those which have 
never been engraved, or only partially and 
imperfectly, will be selected in the first in- 
stance. 

The following are pictures suggested for 
immediate publication :— 

Queen Mary and Philip the Second of 
Spain, from the original by Sir Antonio 

ore, in the Collection of the Duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn Abbey. 

The Family of Sir Thomas More, from 
a Miniature by Peter Oliver, which was 
painted for Sir Thomas’s grandson, whose 
portrait, those of his wife, and their two 
sons, are introduced. From the original 
formerly in the Collection of Colonel 
Sotheby. 

The Clifford Family, containing George, 
third Earl of Cumberland, and his 


Countess, with twelve other Portraits and 
numerous armorial bearings, in three partse 
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From the original Picture in the Collec- 
tion of the Earl of Thanet, at Skipton 
Castle. 

Prince Rupert and Colonel Murray per- 
suading Colonel John Russell to resume 
his Commission. From the original Pic- 
ture in the Collection of the Earl of Cra- 
ven, at Combe Abbey. 

Full-length Portraits of Anthony Browne, 
first Viscount Montagu, K.G.; Sir Henry 
Sidney, K.G.; Lady Mary Dudley; Sir 
William Russell, Baron Thornhaugh, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland ; Margaret Cavendish, 
Duchess of Newcastle, and others. 

The Subscription to the Society is One 
Guinea per annum, payable in advance,and 
gentlemen desirous of becoming Members 
of the Society may address W. J. Thoms, 
esq. Secretary pro temp., 25, Parlia- 
ment-street, Westminster. 

THE SCHAMP COLLECTION. 

The whole known collection of pictures 
of Mons. Schamp d’Aveschoot has been 
recently sold at Ghent. Out of a collec- 
tion of two hundred and fifty-one pictures, 
not more than fifty fine or genuine could 
have been sélected ; and hardly a dozen 
of a really high class. Amongst the most 
interesting were a considerable number of 
original sketches by Rubens for his distin- 
guished works ; but the best idea of the 
most important articles will be gathered 
from the prices for which they were sold. 
Those who wish a more minute account 
may be referred to Mr. John Smith’s 
valuable Catalogue of Dutch and Flemish 
Pictures, as he notices fully M. Schamp’s 
collection. 

Rupens. ‘ Portrait of Pére Rutzoin, 
Confessor to the Archduke Albert and the 
Infanta Isabella.’’ A very fine head, 
brought 3150 francs. 

Jan Steen. “ La Cuisine Grosse.”’ 
A true picture, 3050 francs. 

WILLIEIM VANDER VELDE. A charm- 
ing little specimen of his pencil, 3330 
francs. 

Wituiem Mreris. ‘“ Diana at the 
Bath.”’ An extraordinary fine specimen, 
7900 francs. A portrait of himself, 2300 
francs. 

Nicno.as Bercuem. ‘“ Le Passage 
du bac.’? A true picture of excellent 
quality, from the Prince of Conti’s col- 
lection, 4600 francs. 

Rupens. ‘‘ Portrait of Helena For- 
man, the Painter’s Second Wife.” <A 
drawing in black and red chalk, in a dif- 
ferent position from the well-known 
portraits of her, 510 francs, purchased by 
Mr. Farrer. 

‘¢ The Painter’s Parrot.’’ A beau- 


tifully finished sketch, 600 francs; by 
some supposed to be by Jordaens, though 
9 
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probably by Rubens, as he has introduced 
a bird very similar in a Holy Family in 
the gallery at Antwerp. 

— ‘*The Miracle of St. Benedict.’’ 
A sketch, for 25,700 francs. 

— ‘Christ between the two Thieves.” 
A most magnificent sketch for the great 
picture in the gallery at Antwerp, so fine- 
ly engraved by Bolswert ; 2330 francs. 
‘*St. Theresa interceding with 
Christ for the Souls in Purgatory.”” A 
fine sketch for his large picture, 900 
francs. 

Aprien Ostapve. * An Interior, with 
Figures.” 6700 francs. 
GABRIEL Merzuv. 
5100 francs. 

Davip TenteErs. ‘ View in Flanders, 
with figures seated at the door of a Cot- 
tage,’’ engraved by Le Bas, and an ex- 
quisite specimen of the master; 14,600 


“La Toilette.’’ 


francs. Purchased for the Museum at 
Ghent. 
Dre Heem. “Fruits and Flowers,” 


particularly noticed by Descamps; 2320 
francs. 

REMBRANDT. ‘‘ The Painter’s own 
Portrait.’””, Whole length, dressed in a 
Armenian costume with a turban, near 
him a dog. The competition for this 
small picture was very great, and it was 
eventually knocked down for 16,700 fr., 
about 650 guineas. 





THE DONCASTER CUP. 

The prize prepared for the present year 
is a richly chased vase in the style of 
Louis XIV. on a triangular base, on the 
corners of which are placed three spirited 
horses and men, in the attitude of the 
celebrated horses at Monte Cavallo. That 
noble animal, Rockingham (the winner of 
the St. Leger, in 1833), was the model of 
the horses. On the body of the vase are 
Bacchanalian and sporting devices. The 
prize is of the weight of 420 oz. and of the 
value of 350 guineas ; and the design was 
furnished by the Earl of Scarborough, one 
of the stewards, 

PORTRAIT OF DANTE. 

An original portrait of the great Italian 
poet is said to have been discovered at 
Florence, in the pantry of the prison 
which was formerly the chapel of the Po- 
desta. It is a painting by Giotto, and is 
referred to as the ‘“‘lost’’ portrait by 
many writers of Italy. It was covered 
over with plaster of Paris; but is in a 
good state of preservation. The poet is 
drawn in the flower of age, and has a fine 
majestic expression of countenance, free 
from that caricature for which so many 
of the portraits of Dante are remarkable. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

The Lost Angel, and the History of the 
Old Adamites, found written on the Pil- 
lars of Seth. By Tuomas Hawkins, 
esq. Ato. 6s. 

EcciesiasticaL CHRONOLOGY; or, 
Annals of the Christian Church, from 
its Foundation to the present Time; to 
which are added Lists of Councils and of 
Popes, Patriarchs, and Archbishops of 
Canterbury. By Rev. J. E. Rippie, 
M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

The History of the Jews, from the 
taking of Jerusalem by Titus to the pre- 
sent Time; comprising a Narrative of 
their Wanderings, Persecutions, &c. 8vo. 
4s. 

Granvt’s Portraits of Public Charac- 
ters; or, Personal Sketches of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

Anew Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age. By Cuarces R. Dopp, esq. feap. 
8vo. 

Politics, &e. 


The Natural History of Society in the 
Barbarous and Civilized State. By. W.C, 
Taytor, LL.D. 2vols. 8vo. 2ls. 

Brereton’s Refutation of the First 
Report of the Constabulary Force Com- 
missioners. 8vo. 78. 

Moral Philosophy; or, the Duties of 
Man. By G. Compe. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Outver’s Theocratic Philosophy of 
Freemasonry. 10s, 6d 


Travels and Topography. 


Fragments of Voyages and Travels. By 
Capt. Basin Hatu. royal 8vo. 16s, 

Voyages and Travels, By Capt. Hact, 
Right Hon. H. Exxis, and T. Prince. 
royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Productive Resources of India. By 
J. Forses Royie, M.D. F.R.S. 14s. 

Travelling Sketches. By H. Fuiron. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A new Guide to the Levant, for the 
Use of Travellers in Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, &c. &. By T. H. Us- 
BORNE, esq. 8vo. 98. 

American Travellers. By H. S. Tan- 
NER. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Cemetery Interment; containing De- 
scriptions of Pére la Chaise, the Eastern 
Cemeteries, and those of America; the 
London and Provincial Cemeteries, and 
of America, &c. By Georcr CoLuison, 
Solicitor. feap. 8vo. with Illustrations. 7s. 

Texas in 1840; or, the Emigrant’s 

Gent. Mae. Vot, XIV. 


Guide to the New Republic. By an Emi. 
grant; with an Introduction by the Rev. 
A. B. Lawrence, New Orleans. 12mo. 6s, 

Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Is- 
lands ; with Illustrations of their Natural 
History. 5s. 

The History and Antiquities of Leath 
Ward, in the county of Cumberland ; with 
Biographical Notices and Memoirs. By 
SAMUEL JEFFERSON. 8vo. 128. 1. p. 2le, 

A Topographical History of Surrey. 
By Epwarp WEDLAKE BrRAYLey,F.S.A. 
Parts I. II. III. royal 8vo. 3s. 4te. 6s. 
royal 4to. 10s. 

The History of Syon Monastery, the 
Parish of Isleworth and Chapelry of 
Hounslow. ByG.J. AUNGIER, 8vo. 21s, 
L. P. 42s. 

The History of Tottenham. Second 
edition. By Witt1am Rosinson, esq. 
LL.D. 8vo. 408, 

Le Kevux’s Memorials of Cambridge. 
Part VII. 8vo. 28. 4to. 3s. India 4s. 

ApAm’s Matlock. 12mo. 4s. with 
Plates, 5s. 6d. 


Poetry. 


Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Con- 
greve, and Farquhar, with Notices by 
LeigH Hunt. 8vo. 20s, 

Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, esq. 
collected and edited by Himself, with New 
Notes, &c. &c. (To be completed in 10 
Monthly Volumes.) Vol. I. feap. 8vo. 52. 

Cherwell Water Lily, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. F.W. Fazer. 7s. 6d. 

John of Procida, a Tragedy. By J.S. 
Knowles. 8yo. 4s. 

Hurtcuines’ Poems on a Variety of 
Subjects. 1s. 6d. 

Dacoit, and other Poems. By S. Sxo- 
PER. 18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Tales of the Blest, a Poem. By R, 
Barker. First Series. 32mo. 2s. 


Novels and Tales. 


The Budget of the Bubble Family. By 
Lavy Butwer. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Dowager, or, The Modern School 
for Scandal. By Mrs. Gors. 3 vols. 
31s. 6d. 

The Clandestine Marriage. By E. 
Wattace. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

History of a Flirt; related by Herself. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist, his 
Life and Adventures. By Henry Cock. 
TON, esq. with 60 plates. 21s. 

The Tragedy of ‘* Spartacus; or, the 
Roman Gladiator,” which was brought 
out with unqualified success > in 

3 
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June last, and was subsequently played 
for six nights at ‘* The Surrey,’’ and 
then withdrawn by the author, is now in 
study, for speedy reproduction, by the 
new management, at The Royal Victoria 
Theatre. 

Divinity. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Roperr 
Beacucrort, Rector of Blunham, Bed- 
fordshire. 8vo. 9s. 

Christ’s Discourse at Capernaum, fatal 
to the Doctrine of Transubstantiation ; 
with Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures 
on the Principal Doctrines and Practices 
of the (Roman) Catholic Church. By 
Greorce Stranutey Faser, B.D. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

Man’s Responsibility in reference to 
his Religious Belief, explained and ap- 
plied. By the Rev. Tueyre T. Smitn, 
M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Select Scriptural Proofs of the Trinity, 
in Four Discourses, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By RicHarp Graves, D.D. 
late Dean of Ardagh, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Church of God: a Book for the 
Age. By the Rev. J. D. Hutt, A.B. Cu- 
rate of Bangor, Diocese of Down. fcap. 
8vo. 4s. 

Justification through Faith. The Mer- 
ciful Character of the Gospel Covenant. 
The Sufficiency of Scripture as a Rule of 
Faith. Three Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford in the Course of 
the past and present Years. By Par.ip 
N. SHutt.tewortn, D.D. Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Fox- 
ley, Wilts [now Bishop of Chichester]. 
8vo. 3s. 

Medicine, &c. 


Elements of the Practice of Physic ; 
presenting a View of the present State of 
Special Pathology and Therapeutics. By 
Davip Craicir, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. 
2 vols. 2. 

Patnr’s Medical and Physiological Com- 
mentaries. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 36s. 

The Anatomy of the Arteries ; in Litho- 
graphic Drawings; with Practical Com- 
mentaries. By Ricuarp Quatn, Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in University College, 
&e. PartI. fol. 12s. 

Practical Remarks on the Discrimina- 
tion and Appearances of Surgical Disease. 
By Jonn Howsalp, esq. Surgeon to the 
Charing Cross Hospital. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Obstetric Medicine, inclu- 
ding the Diseases of Children. By Davin 
D. Davis, M.D. Professor of Obstetric 
Medicine in University College. 8vo. 
Part I. 10s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Bilious 
Remittent Fever, its History, Causes, 
Effects, and Treatment, &c. By WILLIAM 
ARNOLD, M.D. Edinb. 8ve, 108, 
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WAL_LER on the Function and Diseases 
of the Womb. 8vo. Qs. 

Remarks on the Surgical Practice of 
Paris ; illustrated by Cases. By W. O. 
Markuam, M.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Lucas on the Cure of Squinting. 8vo. 
68. 


Natural History. 
The Flora of Shropshire. By W. A. 
LeienHTon, B.A. F.R.S.E. @vo. 24s. 


Introduction to Entomology, compre- 
hending a general View of the Metamor- 
phoses, External Structure, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Systematic Arrangement 
of the Class Insects. By James Dun- 
cAN. (Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library.) fep. 
8vo. 6s. 

History of British Starfishes, and other 
Animals of the Class Enchinodermata. 
By Epwarp Forses, M.W.S. &c. Part 
I, 2s. 6d. 

Science. 


Lectures on Natural Philosophy. By 
the Rev. James Witt1am M‘Gav_ey, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy to the 
National Board of Education, &c. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

Organic Chemistry, in its Application 
to Agriculture. 8vo. 12s. 

Glossary of Civil Engineering ; com- 
prising its Theory and Modern Practice. 
By S. C. Brezs, esq. Civil Engineer. 
18s. 

Heraldry. 


A Guide to the Study of Heraldry. By 
J.A. Montacu, esq. B.A. 4to. 188. 


Language. 

Winner’s Grammar of the Idioms of 
the Greek Language of the New Testa- 
ment. The larger work. Translated by 
J. H. Acnew and P. G. Eppexe. royal 
8vo. 21s. 

Gesenivs’ Hebrew Grammar. 
T. Conant. 8vo. 98. 


Annuals for 1841. 


FinpEn’s Tableaux, the Iris of Prose, 
Poetry, and Art. Edited by Mary Rus- 
SELL MitForD. 42s. proofs 63s. 

The Keepsake. Edited by Lady Buies- 
SINGTON. 21s. 

The Picturesque Annual; Belgium. 
By T. Roscor. 21s. 

The Book of Beauty. Edited by Lady 
BLESSINGTON. 21s. 

Legends of Venice. 
HerBertT. 4to. 21s. 

Children of the Nobility. 
and last Series. 21s. 

FisHEr’s Drawing-room Scrap-book. 
By Mary Howitt. 4to. 2l1s. 

FisHEr’s Juvenile Scrap-book. 8s. 

ACKERMANN’S Forget Me Not. = 128. 


By J. 


12 Designs by 


4to. Third 
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The Juvenile Album, or Tales from Far 


and Near, by Mrs. R. LEE; with eight’ 


engravings by T. Woolnoth. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
The Protestant Keepsake. 7s. 6d. 
The Excitement; or, a Book to induce 

Young People to Read. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
The New Excitement; or, a Book to 


induce Young People to Read. 18mo. 
3s. 6d. 
The Sporting Almanac. 2s. 6d. 


Preparing for Publication. 


An Account of the Walloon, French, 
and Dutch Churches, established in va- 
rious parts of England, in or since the 
reign of Henry VIII. with Notices of the 
German, Spanish, and Italian Churches. 
By Joun SouTHERDEN Burn, author of 
the History of Parish Registers. 

The History and Antiquities of Aller- 
dale Ward above Derwent, in the county 
of Cumberland. By Samuret Jerrer- 
son. (Uniform with the History of Leath 
Ward.) : ; 

Biographical, Historical, and Literary 
Notices of upwards of one thousand indi- 
viduals, connected by birth or otherwise 
with the County Palatine and Duchy of 
Lancaster ; with Lists of Chancellors of 
the Duchy, Sheriffs, Members of Par- 
liament, &c. &c. By C. H. TIMPERLEY. 
In 8vo. parts, to form two volumes. 





THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

A Society has been established under 
this name, the chief object of which is 
the publication or republication of works 
connected with, and illustrative of, the 
Plays of Shakespeare* and his con- 
temporaries; and of the rise and pro- 
gress of the English stage and English 
dramatic poetry, prior to the suppression 
of theatrical performances in 1647. Some 
of these productions still remain in manu- 
script, and many of-those which were 
printed even so late as the reign of Charles 
I., are of such extraordinary rarity, that 
very few copies are known to exist. All 
matters relating to the lives of our early 
dramatists and actors, and explanatory of 
their conduct, characters, and opinions, will 
come within the design of the Society. It 
is likewise intended to print and reprint 
old plays, to be edited from the original 
copies, accompanied by biographical 
sketches and notes; and also the curious 
tracts from such authors as Thomas 
Churchyard, Thomas Nash, Robert 
Greene, Gabriel Harvey, Thomas Dekker, 
Nicholas Breton, Anthony Munday, Sa- 





* We do not expect, however, that even 
this Society will establish the orthography 
Shakespeare. We rather think the 
Shakspere-ians are in the majority, 
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muel Rowlands, Barnabe Rich, Thomas 
Jordan, John Taylor, &c. &c., many of 
which are known to contain matter of 
great interest and curiosity, in connexion, 
either immediate or remote, with our early 
stage and its poetry. Intime, it is hoped, 
complete sets may thus be afforded of the 
scattered productions of distinguished and 
once popular writers. The works of 
Stephen Gosson, Thomas Lodge, John 
Northbrooke, William Rankins, George 
Whetstone, Philip Stubbes, Thomas Hey- 
wood, J. Greene, and others, who wrote 
for or against theatrical representations in 
their comparative infancy, throw much 
light on the history of our early drama, and 
these (most of which are of the rarest pos- 
sible occurrence), it is intended to reprint 
in a connected series. 

The Society is established ona plan si- 
milar to that adopted by the Camden. 
Each member is to subscribe 1/7, annually 
(to be paid in advance), or may compound 
by the contribution of 10/. at once. 

Amongst the works suggested for im- 
mediate publication are, Sir Thomas 
More, an unprinted Play, written about 
1590, and preserved in the original ma- 
nuscript in the British Museum; The 
Diary and Account Book of Philip Hen- 
slowe, between the years 1590 and 1610 
(parts only of which were imperfectly 
printed by Malone), from the original 
MS. at Dulwich College; and several 
others. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 

Another Society has recently been 
formed, called *‘ The Parker Society,’ 
which has for its object the re-publication 
of the works of the Fathers and early 
writers of the English Church, published 
during the reign of King Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth; also the publica- 
tion of some manuscripts of the same au- 
thors. Itis exceedingly difficult to obtain 
their writings; the early editions are 
very scarce, and few, comparatively, have 
been reprinted of late years. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
Kensington.—The first division of Lec- 
tures has been arranged as follows: 
Sept. 29 and Oct. 6, On the Origin, His- 
tory, and Influence of the Crusades, by the 
Rev. R. Vaughan, D.D.; Oct. 13, On 
Plays and Characters of Shakspere— 
Hamlet, by J. Serle, esq.; Oct. 20, Geo- 
logy, by G. F. Richardson, esq. F.G.S.; 
Oct. 27 and Nov. 3, Voltaic Electricity, 
R. Addams, esq. ; Nov. 10. English Dra- 
matic Music, E. Taylor, esq., Gresham 
Professor of Music; Nov. 17, The Intel- 
lectual Faculties, and Nov. 24, Dreaming 
and Apparitions, by Dr, Cantor ; Dec. 1 
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and 8, English Dramatic Music, in conti- 
nuation, by E. Taylor, esq.; Dec, 15, 
On Plays and Characters of Shakspere— 
As you Like it, by J. Serle, esq. 
he second division (commencing in 
February) will include Lectures on Steam 
Power, and its Application to Machinery, 
including Railroads and Navigation (four 
isan. by Mr. Addams; On Pottery, 
by Mr. Cowper; On French Literature, 
by Mons. Delille; On the Poetry of 
Wordsworth, by Mr. Wm. Smith; On 
Natural History, by Mr. Rymer Jones. 
City of Westminster.— Oct. 15, 22, 
H. Brown, esq. on Sterne; Oct. 29, 
Noy. 5, J. Preston, on Pneumatics ; 
Nov. 12, Capt. Saumarez, on the Origin 
and Progress of the Art of Restoring Sus- 
pended Animation; Nov. 19, W. H. 
Woolrych, esq. on War; Nov. 26, Mr. 
Whitney, on the National Varieties of the 
Human Species; Dec. 3, the new Lec- 
ture Room in Great Smith-street will be 
opened ; Dec. 10, Cowden Clarke, esq. on 
Milton ; Dec. 17, the same gentleman, on 
Butler; Dec. 23, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
on the Drama; Dec. 30, R. Addams, 
esq. on Acoustics; Jan. 7, 14, S. Wilder- 
spin, esq. on Infant Education. 
Islington.— Oct. 29, Nov. 5,12. Mr. 
awe, on Shakspere; Nov. 19, 26, Mr. 
Berry, on Heraldry; Dec. 3, 10, 17, » Dr. 
Vaughan, on the Antiquities of Rome; 
Dec. 24, Mr. W. Abbott, on the new art 
of Tinting by reflection of white light and 
colours ; Dec. 31, Mr. R. Addams, on the 
solidification of Carbonic Acid Gas; 
Jan. 7, 14, 21, Feb. 4, Mr. Britton, F.S.A. 
on the Architectural Antiquities of all 
Nations; Feb. 11, 18,25, Mr. C.C, Clarke, 
on the Poets—Milton to Butler. 





BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF SCIENCE. 

The tenth annual meeting: of this scien- 
tific congress commenced at Glasgow on 
Thursday, the 17th of September, under 
the Presidency of the Marquess of Breadal- 
bane. The other gentlemen who took an 
active part as office-bearers were as fol- 
os * 

Vice-Presidents. — The Ver g hy omen 
Macfarlan ; Major-General rd Greenock ; 
Sir D. Brewster ; Sir T. Brisbane. 

General Secretarics.—R. I. Murchison, esq., 
and Major E. Sabine. 

General Treasurer.—J. Taylor, » 6g 
Assistant Gen. Secretary.—J. Phillips, ~ 
Secretaries for Glasgow. — — Professor J. P. 

Nichol; A. Liddell, esq ; J. Strang, esq. 
Treasurer for Glasg ow.—C. Forbes, esq. 
Sates to the Council. —J. Yates, esq. , 

Section A.— Mathematics and Physics. 

(Greek Class Room.) Sveriaen. — Professor 

Forbes. Vice-Presidents.—G. B. Airy, esq. 

Rev. Professor Whewell, rolaow James 

Thomson. 

Professor Stevell 
Section B.— 


Secretaries. — Rev. Dr. Forbes, 
Archibald Smith, esq. 
emistry and Min 


eralogy, 
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(Chemistry Class Room.) President. —Dr. T. 
Lo ogg Vice-Presidents. — Professor T. 
Professor Johnston. Secretaries.— 

Thomson, Dr. Clarke, Lyon Play- 


Section C. — Geology and Ri, sy yaa Geogra- 
Eye (Common Hall i) Pr — Charles 
esq: Vice Previdenten Mev. W. Buck- 

ai Delabeche, esq. James Smith, F-R.S. 
Secretaries. — David Milne, e , Hugh E, 
Strickland, esq., Professor Scou! er. Geogra- 
ye (attached tc to this Sone) President.— 
Greenough, esq. Vice-President.—Capt. 
Washington. ‘Secretary.—Hugh Murray, esq. 

Section D.—Zoology and Botany. (Divinity 
Class Room.) President.—Sir W. J. Hooker 
absent). Vice-Presidents. —Sir W. Jardine, 

» Professor R. Graham, Rev. J. Fleming, 
P. J. "Selby, F.L.S. Secretaries.—Professor 
Couper, Rob. Patterson, esq., Edw. Forbes, esq- 

Section E.— Medical Science. (Latin Class 
Room.) President. — James Watson, ‘M.D. 
Vice-Presidents.—J. Hodgkin, M.D., Dr. Aber- 
crombie, Dr. Andrew Buchanan, Dr. John 
Macfarlane. Secretaries. — Professor John 
Cooper, Dr. James Brown, Dr. Rees. 

Section F.—Statistics. (Logic Class Room. ) 
President.—Lord Sandon, M.P. Vice Presi- 

dents.—Mr. Sheriff Alison, Rev. T. Chalmers, 
Lieut.-Col. Sykes. Secretaries. — Proféssor 
Ramsay, R. Rawson, esq., R. C. Baird, esq. 

Section G.— Mechanical Science. (2 Anatomy 
Class Room.) President.— Sir John Robison. 
Wise fy ocitente. —His Grace the Duke of Ar- 
gyi, Rey. T. Robinson, John Taylor a. 

ames Walker, F.R.S. Secretaries. — 
Russell, Charles Vignoles, James Suan 
James Tod, esqrs. 

On the opening of business in Section 
A., Major Sabine submitted the Report of 
the Committee for the translation of 
foreign scientific memoirs. The Commit- 
tee was appointed at Newcastle in 1838, 
and the sum of 100/. granted. At Bir- 
mingham a similar money-vote was passed, 
The Committee found that the valuable 
work, Taylor’s ‘‘ Scientific Memoirs,’’ was 
about to be discontinued, and they resolved 
to give that publication a trial. The re- 
sult is, that those Memoirs contain five 
eminent papers, chiefly on magnetism, the 
translation and publication of which has 
been defrayed from the first grant. Out 
of the second grant, 63/. only had been 
expended upon Ohm’s Galvanic Circuit, 
but seven other translations gratuitously, 
by names of continental notoriety, had 
been received by the Committee, and for- 
warded to Mr. Taylor to be printed. 

Professor Whewell then submitted the 
additional report ‘‘On Radiant Heat,’’ 
furnished by Professor Powell ; which was 
followed by Professor Forbes’s supplemen- 
tary Report on yg Professor 
Whewell’s Report on Tide Discussions, 
and some other papers. The next day, 
among other papers, was read Sir David 
Brewster’s Report on Meteorological Ob- 
servations at Kingussie and Inverness; 
and on the Monday, reports by Sir J. 
Herschel on the Nomenclature of the Stars, 
and on the Reduction of Meteorolical 
Observations ; a Report on Subterranean 


Det. bo ah 
fair, esq. 
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Temperature by Mr. R. W. Fox; one by 
Professor Forbes on the Temperature and 
Conducting Power of different Strata ; and 
others by Mr. Baily on the Reduction of 
the Stars in the Hist. Celeste, and on the 
Extension of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety’s Catalogue. 

In Section B. on the first day business 
commenced with Prof. Schinbein’s Report 
on Electricity ; on the second day, with an 
account by Prof. Thomson of the Che- 
mical Manufactures of Glasgow ; on Mon- 
day, with a report by Mr. Mallet on the 
action of Salt and Fresh-water on cast and 
wrought Iron and Steel. 

The Geological Section was, as usual, 
fully attended, and oceupied on a variety 
of interesting subjects, particularly some 
connected with the country in which the 
Association this year met. Onthe Satur- 
day the members made an excursion to the 
Isle of Arran. : 

The Section of Zoology received reports 
from Prof. Henslow on the préservation 
of Animal and Vegetable Substances, from 
the Committee on Radiate Animals, from 
the Dredging Committee, and various 
other interesting papers. 

The Medical Section (E.) received on 
the first day a report on the Motions and 
Sounds of the Heart by the London Com- 
mittee of the Association, and was fully 
occupied during the other meetings. 

The first day’s papers in Section F. 
were, 1, Captain Miller ‘‘ On the State of 
Crime within the Royalty of Glasgow.’’ 
2. Dr. Cleland’s ‘‘Generai View of the 
Population, Trade, and Commerce of 
Glasgow.”’ 3. Mr. Alston, ‘* On the Pro- 
gress of the Blind Asylum in Glasgow.’’ 
On the second day Dr. Chalmers delivered 
a powerful and eloquent paper, ‘‘ On the 
Application of Statistics to Moral and 
Economical Questions,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Cowan, ‘‘ On the Vital Sta- 
tistics of Glasgo-, illustrating the Sana- 
tory»Condition of the Population, with 
Suggestions for its Improvement ;” and 
by Dr. Alison in ‘Illustrations of the 
Practical Operation of the Scottish System 
of the Management of the Poor.’’ On the 
third day Mr. Alex. Watt gave a Compa- 
rative View of the Vital Statistics of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow during 1839; which 
was followed by others of considerable im- 
portance. 

* In the Section of Mechanical Science 
the papers were very multifarious. 

At the general meeting on Thursday 
evening, held in the Theatre Royal, the 
Marquess of Northampton took the chair, 
and introduced the new President, the 
Marquess of Breadalbane. Mr. Murchi- 
son read the address of the General Secre- 
taries ; in which, after adverting to the 
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services of the city and university of Glas- 
gow in the cause of science, they directed 
attention to Major Sabine’s memoir on the 
Intensity of Terrestrial Magnetism ; to the 
recent Antartic discoveries, and the la- 
bours of Sir John Herschel; and after- 
wards adverted to the report of Prof. 
Owen on British Fossil Reptiles ; to that 
of Mr. Edw. Forbes, on the Pulminiferous 
Mollusca of the British Isles; to the ex- 
periments of Mr. Mallet on Iron, before 
mentioned ; to the paper of Prof. Powell 
‘¢ On the present state of our knowledge of 
Refractive Indices for the standard rays of 
the solar spectrum in different media ;’’ 
to the calculations respecting Tides, and 
the inquiries respecting the Earth’s Tem- 
perature ; and to the important meteoro- 
logical observations carried on in various 
localities, particularly by Sir David 
Brewster. The Report concluded with 
suggesting the formation of a General 
European Congress of Science, and a hope 
was expressed that the illustrious Hum- 
boldt might be induced to act as Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Taylor, the Treasurer, then read 
the report of the receipts and expenditure 
for the past year, from which it ap 
that he had a fund in hand of 3054/. 18s. 
1d., and the other property of the As- 
sociation was valued at 58941, 11s. 6d. 

A dinner was given in the Town Hall 
by the Lord Provost and Magistrates, at 
which about 200 of the leading members 
of the Association were present; and the 
grand subscription dinner of the Associa- 
tion took place in the Theatre on Tuesday 
the 22d; the usual daily ordinaries being 
held in the Trades’ Hall. 

At the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee on Monday, invitations were re- 
ceived from Manchester, York, Devon- 
port, and Hull. The high claims of 
Manchester were fully recognised; but, 
it being understood that it would be 
more convenient to the gentlemen of 
that city that the visit should take 
place in the year 1842, the preference 
was unanimously given to Plymouth and 
Devonport; with the general under- 
standing that the Association would as- 
semble in Manchester in the year 1842. 
It was resolved that the precise time of 
meeting should be fixed by the Council 
after consulting with the local authori- 
ties. The following noblemen and gentle- 
men were elected officers for the ensuing 
year :—President, Prof. Whewell.—Vice 
Presidents, Earl of Morley, Lord Eliot, 
Sir C. Lemon, Sir Thos. D. Acland.— 
Local Secretaries, W. Snow Harris, esq. 
Col. Hamilton Smith, Robert Weir Fox, 
esq.—Local Treasurer, Mr. H. Wool- 
combe. Messrs. Murchison, Sabine, 
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Yates, Phillips, and J. Taylor, were re- 
elected to their several offices. On the 
motion of Sir John Robison, seconded 
by Mr. Lyell, it was referred to the 
Council to take into consideration the 
propriety and theSmeans of reducing the 
amount of the local expenditure in places 
visited by the Association. 

On Wednesday the Committee again 
assembled at two o’clock to take into 
consideration the grants and applications 
which had been sanctioned by the Com- 
mittee of Recommendations. They were 
as follows : 

From Section A. 
Hourly meteorological observations £. 
at Kingussie and Inverness «- §=685 
Observations on Tides of Leith .. 50 
Ditto Bristol .. 50 
A mountain barometer and thermo- 

meter for Quebec os 20 
Reducing meteorological observations 

under direction of Sir J. Herschel 
Nomenclature of stars... . 50 
Reduction of Stars in Hist. Céleste 
Catalogue of stars, to be called The 

British Association Catalogue .. 
Reduction of anemometrical obsns, 40 
Erecting anemometer at Inverness 60 
Two actinometers oo 
Action of gases on light . oe 75 
Reduction of La Caille’s stars £ 184. 5s. 
Meteorol. observations at Plymouth 35 
Meteorological observations of ane- 

mometer at Plymouth .. 20 
Tabulation of experiments on subter- 

ranean temperature .. 20 
Co-operative magnetic observations 50 


Section B. 
Translation of scientific memoirs 100 
Action of water oniron .. o» 50 
Chemistry & physiology of digestion 200 
Section C. 
Experiments on mud in rivers en, 
To procure correct drawings of rail- 
way sections .. oe 
To M. Agassiz, for researches into 
the old red sandstone, more parti- 
cularly relating to fossil fishes .. 
Ascertaining subterranean _ 
. ture in Jreland . 
Registering shocks of earthquakes i in 
Scotland and Ireland .. oe 
Experiments on the solution of silica 
in water of high temperature .. 


Section D. 

Experiments on preservation of ani- 

mal and vegetable substances 
Skeleton maps, exhibiting geographi- 

cal distribution of plants & animals 
Examination of the Anopleura Bri- 

tannica oe ee oe 
Dredging for marine zoology eve 


200 


100 


100 
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Investigating the nature of plants 
and animals in mineral and artifi- 
cial waters .. es 

Experiments on the vegetative power 
of seeds o- 

Preparing questions to determine the 
varieties of the human species .. 


Section E. 
Researches on acrid poisons ee 
Comparison of acoustic instruments 
Investigation of veins and absorbents 


Section F. 
Educational statistics .. 
Vital ditto ae 
Coal ditto as 


Section G. 
To ascertain temperature of max- 
imum condensation of steam .. 
For Roberts’s anemometer, to mea- 
sure short intervals of time oe 
For dynamomical apparatus to mea- 
sure the work of a steam-engine.. 100 
Experiments on form of vessels .. 100 


Applications were directed to be made 
for the following Reports :— 

Prof. Airy on the recent progress of 
astronomy, and on the best means of 
printing the hourly meteorological obser- 
vations. 

Prof. Willis on sound. 

Very Rev. Mr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, 
on the differential and integral calculus. 

Prof. Wheatstone on vision. 

Sir W. Hamilton on the lunar theory. 

Prof. Kelland on undulations. 

The same, on the mathematical theory 
of heat. 

A Committee to ascertain the best 
means of investigating the upper strata of 
the atmosphere through the agency of air 
balloons, and also to report on the pro- 
priety and practicability of such experi- 
ments, and to draw up queries for aerial 
voyagers. 

Prof. Johnston on inorganic chemistry 
and chemical geology. . 

M. de la Rive on electro—chemistry 
and electro-magnetism. 

Dr. Daubeny on the connexion between 
agriculture and chemistry. 

Prof. Bache, of Philadelphia, on the 
meteorology of America. 

Sir John Dalzell on the habits of ra- 
diate animals. 

Mr. Fairbairn on Williams’s method of 
combustion. 

Mr. Hodgkinson on the resistance of 
the atmosphere. 

Mr. Smith on water-wheels. 

It was also resolved that application 
should be made to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to reduce the lunar observations 
made at Greenwich, 


30 
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The Treasurer said that £2,610 had 
been received for tickets in Glasgow. 
The number of new members was 995, of 
old life members who attended 121, of old 
annual members 107, of foreigners 40; 
making, in all, 1,353 members at Glas- 
gow. 





THE UNDERCLIFF, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


An interesting paper on ‘‘ Earth Falls 
at the Undercliff in the Isle of Wight,”’ 
by Mr. William Rickman, was read before 
the Institute of Civil Engineers during the 
last session. The remarkable tract of 
coast called the ‘‘ Undercliff,’’ extends 
from the south point of the Isle of Wight, 
nine miles to the eastward. Its surface 
is distorted in form, somewhat resembling 
in miniature the volcanic features of 
Southern Italy; for, although the latter 
has been formed by the action of fire, and 
the former by that of water, both have 
been moulded when in a state of partial 
fluidity. The soil is of a boggy nature, is 
intersected with numerous springs, and in 
it are imbedded, in the utmost confusion, 
detached masses of the weather-worn cliff 
rock, forming in places natural terraces 
on the face of the cliff, and inclining in- 
wards at different angles towards the 
land. A sectional {view taken from the 
south point, bearing north to the summit 
of St. Catharine’s Down, would present 
these features. From the sea-beach of 
iron sand, strewed with shingle and 
boulders, rises a cliff of 60 feet, and from 
it a rugged and irregular ascent of 320 
feet in height, half a mile in extent, com- 
posed of vegetable soil, chalk, green 
sandstone in masses and fragments, and 
of blue marle, the whole mingled indis- 
criminately, and irrigated by numerous 
springs. Thus much constitutes the 
“* Undercliff.”’” Above it appears the 

ndicular, serrated profile of the 
Upper Cliff, 260 feet in height, from 
which the surface of the Down proceeds 
with a slight descent for a quarter of a 
mile, and then gradually rises in the ex- 
tent of half a mile to a vertical height of 
200 feet, being the highest land in the is- 
land—780 feet above the level of the sea. 
The strata are nearly horizontal, with a 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The British Museum has recently pur- 
chased a small collection of black and 
other coloured fictile vases, found in the 
tumuli in Peru. -Several of these are in 
the shapes of birds, men, and animals, and 
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slight dip to the north-east. They are the 
upper part of the secondary or super-me- 
dial order, and consist of chalk, chalk- 
stone, green sandstone, blue marle, and 
red sand, This stratification will ac- 
count for the subsidences of the Cliff 
which have occurred so repeatedly. The 
water collected by the extensive sur- 
face of the Down percolates through 
the chalk and sandstone beds until it 
reaches the impervious blue marle, where 
it accumulates until it finally escapes 
by oozing out over the edge of the 
stratum, carrying with it portions of the 
sandy subsoil. In this state it has the 
appearance of a slimy grit, consisting of 
particles of the sandstone lubricated with 
the clay—it is familiarly called ‘‘ the blue 
slipper.’? A continuation of this infil- 
tration for any length of time must end 
by undermining certain portions of the 
face of the Cliff, which, being unsup- 
ported beneath, detach themselves from 
the main rock and settle. The first set- 
tlement may not exceed a few inches, but 
a fissure having been formed the whole 
length behind the subsidence, the surface 
water pours into it, and, continuing to 
moisten and undermine it, at length causes 
the slip to assume its present aspect, 
This soakage of water at the back of the 
mass may be supposed to sap its founda- 
tion at the rear, and to give it the dip in- 
wards, which is observed in all cases, and 
most evidently in such as are furthest ad- 
vanced in their descent. A number of 
natural terraces are thus formed, and the 
process may be traced in every stage of 
its progress at different parts of the Cliff, 
as at Mirables, in the Pelham Walks, at 
Ventnor, and at the Luccombe landslip. 
These subsidences appear to have suc- 
ceeded each other at long intervals of 
time, but there is no record of any so ex- 
tensive as that which occurred in 1799, at 
which time upwards of 100 acres were set 
in motion. That the principal landslips 
took place prior to the Norman Con- 
quest, is proved by the existence of Bon- 
church and St. Lawrence Chapel, which 
are supposed to have been built soon after 
the manor was surveyed for entry in 
Domesday Book. 


RESEARCHES. 


afew with double bodies, which possess 
the property of whistling when blown into. 
Others represent parrots, reptiles, &c. 
The head from Ipsamboul is now erected 
over the entrance of the grand central 
saloon, and the steles of the Anastari Col. 
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lection are about to be arranged in the 
hall, which forms the ante-room to the 
new library. Preparations are also mak- 
ing to set up the casts from Kalapsche in 
the Egyptian room up stairs. The ob- 
jects found near Preston, consisting of be- 
tween six and eight thousand coins of 
Alfred, fibule, cufri coins, ingots, &c. 
have, we believe, been sent to the British 
Museum from the office of the Duchy of 
Lancaster for examination. 


ROMAN COINS, &c. AT DORCHESTER. 


An interesting discovery of Roman re- 
mains has been lately made in the meadow 
adjoining the town of Dorchester, co. 
Dorset, to the eastward. Some men, em- 
ployed in clearing out and lowering the 
bed of the river, found a few mutilated 
Roman coins of the third brass, with a 
fragment or two of dark ware ; and digging 
a little deeper in this spot they succeeded 
in disinterring from three to four hundred 
coins, curiously intermingled with frag- 
ments of thin brase, portions of brass in- 
struments, a fibula, brass rings, rings of 
twisted wire, the front of a heart-shaped 
clasp beautifully inlaid with enamel, frag- 
ments of Samian pottery, &c. all lying on 
a hard bed, constituted of a rude kind of 
cement, composed of the ordinary detri- 
tus of the river, with flints, sand, large 
nails, and other iron fragments, firmly 
compacted together, and bearing occa- 
sional indications of scoria. The coins 
were nearly all of the third brass, with a 
few of the first brass, and comprised the 
reigns of Hadrianus, Antoninus Pius, 
Faustina the elder, Faustina the younger, 
Julia Soemias, Philippus the elder, Vale- 
rianus, Gallienus, Salonina, Postumus, 
Victorinus, Tetricus the elder, Tetricus 
the younger, Claudius Gothicus, Aureli- 
anus, Tacitus, Probus, Carausius, Allec- 
tus, and Maximinus Daza, thus embracing 
a lapse of time of nearly 200 years, 
ranging from A.D. 117 to A.D. 313. 
Though some few were in fine preserva- 


tion, the great bulk of these coins was in- 


the worst possible condition, and the 
fragments of brass, and other circum. 
stances with which they were associated, 
render it not improbable that they might 
have formed a collection of metal for the 
purpose of being recast, though, if this 
be the case, the discovery being made in 
the bed of the river can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that the course of 
the stream may have been changed since 
the deposit was made. 

Excavations on the site of a Roman 
Villa, discovered at Bromham, Wiltshire, 

10 
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are going on under the direction of Mr. 
J. S. Money. The foundations of seven 
apartments are now visible ; and more, it 
is supposed, are still concealed by the soil. 
Two sepulchral urns, filled with burnt 
human ashes, have been brought to light, 
as well as a coin of Carausius. 


As some labourers were at work in the 
lawn to the south of Melton-house, 
Yorkshire, the residence of Charles Whit- 
aker, esq. they discovered a skeleton, it 
is conjectured of a young woman. In 
digging the foundation for some posts, this 
remnant of mortality was found in a state 
of great decay, the bones of the skull, on 
being removed, crumbling to pieces. Close 
to the skull was found a species of brooch, 
probably gold, very antique, and having 
the appearance of a Roman fibula. The 
body was not more than eighteen inches 
below the surface, in a bed of chalk stone. 


RELICS OF THE MARY-ROSE. 


One brass and fourteen iron guns, lately 
recovered by Messrs. Dean and Edwards, 
from the wreck of the Mary-Rose, which 
sunk 295 years ago, at Spithead, have 
been landed at the Ordnance Wharf, Ports- 
mouth. The brass-piece is very beauti- 
ful, and was found to contain an iron 
shot, two wads, and about two quarts of 
gunpowder, in a wet state. e shot, 
which originally had been a 24-pounder, 
on being disturbed, broke into five pieces, 
and when taken out it weighed only five 
pounds. The iron guns are formed of 
wrought-iron bars, secured throughout 
with strong iron hoops. They yf from 
two to eight feet in length—two of them 
rest on thick beds of elm, which form 
their carriages, some of these contain 
powder and stone shot as large as our 
present 42-pounders. They are placed 
on the quay, and have altogether a very 
interesting appearance. The operations 
of Messrs. Dean and Edwards have been 
continued, and they have succeeded in 
recovering one of the anchors, one pump, 
the stump of her main mast, two human 
skulls, and other bones, and several bows, 
which formerly were used by the small 
armed or bow men on the top of the 
castles, built at the fore part of the ships. 
The piece of the mast is 15 feet long, and 
at the partners is nearly as large as that 
of a 74-gun ship. The centre is a fine 
pe of solid oak, and the whole is in the 

ighest state of preservation. It is inter- 


esting to the naval architect to learn that 
so large a ship as the Mary-Rose was 
clinch-built, as this mode of building is 
now entirely confined to boats and small 
craft. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Another attempt to take the life of the 
King of the French was made on the 15th 
Oct. as his mw om was passing along the 

uay of the Tuilleries, on his return to St. 

loud. Neither the King nor any of the 
persons by whom he was accompanied 
were hurt. The assassin was arrested and 
avowed his crime. His name is Darmés, 
from the south of France. His musket 
appears to have been overloaded, as it 
burst, and wounded his own shoulder. It 
is stated that he was an advocate for war, 
and thought by murdering the King to 
remove the only impediment to the accom- 
plishment of his desires, 

On the 22d Oct. the whole of M. 
Thiers’s Ministry gave in its resignation. 
It is said that M. Thiers was resolved that 
the preparations for war should be justified 
from the mouth of Louis Philippe, in 
the royal speech to the Chambers, which 
his Majesty refused to do. 

The new Ministry will, it is believed, 
be thus cast: —M. Guizot, President of 
the Council and Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Marshal Soult, Minister of War; 
M. Martin (du Nord), Minister of Jus- 
tice; M. Duchatel, Minister of the In- 
terior ; M. Villemain, Minister for Public 
Instruction; M. Dufaure, Minister for 
Public Works; M. Teste, Minister for 
Public Worship; M. Passe, Minister 
of Finance; Admiral Duperre, Minister 
of Marine; M. Dumoir, Minister of 
Commerce. 

The fall of Beyrout has caused a great 
ferment in France among the war party, 
and they are urging on the cry of ‘* To 
arms !’’ Russia and Austria have, on the 
other hand, entered into a treaty against 
France, if that power attempts to disturb 
the peace of Europe. 

The following ure the sentences which 
have been pronounced on Louis Napoleon 
and his fellow prisoners :—Prince Louis 
Napoleon, perpetual imprisonment in a 
fortress; Count Montholon, twenty years’ 
detention; Voisin, ten ditto; Mesonan, fif- 
teen ditto; Parquin, twenty ditto ; Bouffet 
Montauban, five ditto; Lombard, twenty 
ditto; Forestier, ten ditto ; Buattuille, five 
ditto; Aldenize, transportation for life ; 
Laborde, two years’ detention; Desjardins, 
Galvani, De Lambert, and Bure ac. 
quitted. 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XIV. 


SPAIN. 

In this country but little more than the 
name of royalty exists; a military des- 
potism, headed by Espartero, dictates the 
whole affairs of the nation. The Queen 
Regent Christina, being stripped of nearly 
every particle of power, made up her mind 
to quit Spain before Espartero and her 
new ministers arrived. She saw them, 
however, at Valentia, and expressed her 
determination to abdicate the Regency, 
in consequence of the difficulties which 
environed her. She was then told, that 
if she insisted on abdicating, and on re- 
tiring to Naples, she must leave the 
young Queen sabella to the guardianship 
of the nation, and must also give up the 
public property vested in her as Queen 
and Regent. To this she consented, and 
the ministers accordingly announced the 
event to the nation. ‘hey themselves 
are by the constitution invested with the 
Kegency till the meeting of the Cortes. 
Espartero and Ferrer are at the head of 
affairs. Queen Christina arrived at Port 
Vendres, in France, on board a Spanish 
ship, escorted by a French and English 
frigate. She then took the road to 
Marseilles, through Perpignan and Mont. 
pelier, with intention to join her husband 
Munoz, who had preceded her to Italy 
some time since. 

HOLLAND. 

The King of Holland has abdicated 
the throne in favour of bis son the Prince 
of Orange, in consequence of his deter- 
mination to marry a lady of the Romish 
faith (the Countess d’ Oultremout), which 
is contrary to the laws and constitu. 
tion of the Dutch States, and decidedly 
against the feeling of the people. 

The new King, on the 19th Oct, left 
his Palace, and proceeded amidst the ac- 
clamations of an immense multitude to 
the Palace of the Stutes-General, where 
he opened the Session with a long speech. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT. 

Hostilities have commenced in Syria, 
and the town of Beyrout bas been 
destroyed by the Allies. The bom- 
bardment commenced on the 11th of 
September, and in two hours it was con- 
verted intoa mass of ruins. 

The Sultan, ina Divan held on the 13th 
Sept. formally deprived Mehemet Ali of 
the Pachalic of Egypt, which p-) High- 
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ness conferred on Izzet Mehemet. The 
Divan next declared the coast of Syria and 
Alexandria blockaded. Izzet Mehemet 
proceeded to Cyprus to await the result of 
the message sent to the Viceroy. 

By a convulsion on Mount Ararat the 
town of Nakitchevan has been totally de- 
stroyed—all the buildings of Erivan more 
or less injured—and the whole of the vil- 
lages in the two districts of Scharour and 
Sourmata have perished. The cotton and 
rice plantations are all laid waste; but the 
immediate neighbourhood of the mountain 
itself has been the scene of the most awful 
calamity. A huge mass slid from the 
mountain, overwhelming everything and 
person in its progress, for a distance of 
seven wersts (about five English miles). 
Amongst others, the great village of 
Akhouli has had the fate of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii, and above 1,000 inhabitants 
have been buried beneath the fallen rocks. 
The mountain opened, giving passage to 
a thick fluid, which swelled into a river, 
and, following the same direction, swept 
over the ruins. 

EAST INDIES. 

Scinde continues in a disturbed state. 
The districts around Khelat were occupied 
by a force of 6,000 insurgents, under the 
orders of Mehrab Khan, whohad made him- 
self master of several towns, and massacred 


in one affair 150 sepoys. Affghanistan 
was tranquil, but Schah Soojah was be- 
coming every day more unpopular; and, 
were it not for the energy of the British 
officers, peace would not be long preserved 


in his dominions, The governments of 
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the Nepaulese evinced a most inimical 
feeling towards the British, and would, it 
was feared, profit by the absence of the 
force employed on the China expedition 
to commence hostilities. Preparations 
were accordingly making in Bengal to re- 
pel any attack from that quarter. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Despatches have been received from 
Captain Hobson, R. N. Lieut.-Gover- 
nor of New Zealand, inclosing proclama- 
tions, issued in pursuance of the instruc. 
tions he received from the Marquess of 
Normanby, one of Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, and dated on 
the 21st May ; the first of which declares 
that —— to a treaty, bearing date the 
5th Feb. 1840, made with the chiefs of 
the tribes of the country, and ratified by 
the adherence of the principal chiefs, the 
full sovereignty of the northern island of 
New Zealand vests in her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, her heirs and successors, for 
ever. The second proclamation asserts 
the sovereign rights of Her Majesty in 
like manner over the southern islands of 
New Zealand, commonly called «“ the 
Middle Island,” and ‘‘ Stewart’s Island,” 
and also the island commonly called ‘ the 
Northern Island,” the same having been 
ceded in sovereignty to Her Majesty. 
The islands are further described as ex- 
tending from thirty-four degrees thirty 
minutes, north, to forty-seven degrees ten 
minutes, south latitude, and between one 
hundred and sixty-six degrees five minutes 
to one hundred and seventy-nine degrees 
of east longitude. 
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Aug. 31. The Great Western Rail- 
way was opened between Bristol and Bath. 
The most astonishing efforts had been 
made to get the works into a state of 
sufficient forwardness by the above time. 
At the Claverton-street bridge, Bath, and 
within a short distance, upwards of 1000 
men had been labouring during the week, 
throughout the 24 hours, Contrary to 
general expectation, there was no pro- 
cession, or other public ceremony. A 
plunge in medias res, or, in plain English, 
a going to actual work at once, was the 
characteristic of the day. A few minutes 
after eight, the train moved off, from the 
noble station at Bristol, shot by the 
Cattle Market, Messrs. Acramans’ New 
Works, the Cotton Factory, &c., through 
tunnels Nos, 1 and 2, in the twinkling 
of an eye ; and then up to tunnel No. 3, 
This is the longest tunnel on the line 


between the two cities, being about 
three-quarters po oe in len wn 
Emerging into daylight, the train gallantl 
8 mg Sret the Sohechanst by Di. 

‘ox’s woods across the Keynsham 
Hams, and pulls up (the alternate trains) 
for a few minutes at the Keynsham 
station, to take in and deposit passengers 
bound midway. In three minutes all is 
in motion again, and the train sweeps by 
Saltford, and, passing the beautiful woods 
of Kelston, dashes on across the old 
turnpike road by Newton, and through 
the last tunnel at Twerton. The line 
thence continues on close by Mr. Wilkins’ 
house and cloth factories at Twerton, 
then through a long deep cutting on to 
the viaduct, a costly, massive, and ex- 
tended piece of masonry, which being 
skimmed over, the train arrives at the 
station in Bath, just by the skew bridge 
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over the Avon, having completed the 
distance in half an hour, including the 
stoppage. 

Sept. 15. The line of the Northern 
and Eastern Railway, being completed as 
far as Broxbourne, was opened to the pub- 
lic. From the London terminus, the car- 
riages run along the rail of the Eastern 
Counties Railway as far as Stratford, 
where the Northern line diverges to the 
left, and goes over a perfectly flat country 
all the way to Broxbourne. At Stratford 
is a commodious engine house, of octago- 
nal form, resembling the engine house at 
Derby, belonging to the North Midland 
Railway. The line crosses the Lea Bridge 
road, under a bridge of great length, con- 
sisting of seventeen arches on each side of 
the line of railway, and of very neat de- 
sign ; and goesto Tottenham, Edmonton, 
Ponder’s End, and Waltham, at all of 
which places there are neat stations. At 
Waltham it goes under the high road from 
Waltham Cross to Waltham Abbey. The 
station at Broxbourne is a spacious and 
elegant structure in the Elizabethan style 
of architecture. It is close to the church 
and to the river Lea, and forms an addi- 
tion to the landscape. Here also is an en- 
gine house. There is less jolting than on 
several other railways. The sleepers are 
of wood, and have been laid down with 
particular attention to elasticity. One 


great advantage of this railroad is the 


equality of the ground traversed. The 
gradients as yet are very trifling, so that a 
uniformity of pace is kept up, and there 
is no tunnelling. By the opening of this 
line the journey to Cambridge will be 
shortened by one hour, and it is supposed 
that it will ere long be extended to, and in- 
deed beyond, that place. 

Sept. 28. <A fire, attended with the 
entire destruction of a line-of-battle ship, 
a frigate, and an immense amount of pub- 
lic property, occurred in Plymouth dock- 
yard. At twenty minutes past four in 
the morning the penen.atheve on duty 
near the three northern docks, which con- 
tained the Talavera, 72, and Minden, 72, 
fitting as demonstration ships, and the 
Imogene, 28, fitting for commission, sud- 
denly observed smoke issuing from the 
bow port-holes of the Talavera, which 
lay in the stern-dock. It was at once seen 
that nothing could save the ship. ‘The 
flames communicated with the timber lying 
around the dock, and from thence caught 
the right-hand shed, next to the Adelaide 
Gallery. About the same time the burn- 
ing rafters from the roof set fire to the 
gallery itself. In seventeen minutes from 
the first discovery of the smoke by the 
policeman, the Talavera, the two sheds, 
with their combustible contents, the gal- 
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lery, and a large quantity of deals, planks, 
and other loose timber — along the 
wharfs, were one body of flame. ota 
veuie is left of that interesting spot the 
Adelaide Gallery, which was devoted to 
the relics of the old navy of England. 
Ships which had ‘done their duty,” and 
become worn out in the service, before 
their last timbers were parted and con- 
signed to the saw-pit or the fire-wood 
block, here depectell their “ figure-heads,” 
which were ranged on pedestals on both 
sides of the gallery, with the names of the 
vessels to which they belonged painted or 
engraven on their fronts, and in many cases 
accompanied with a short history of their 
career on the ocean. Here were at once 
to be seen the relics of the favourite ships 
of Rodney, Duncan, Howe, St. Vincent, 
Nelson, Collingwood, and other naval 
heroes, whose renown is identified with 
that of their country. Here also the work- 
men of the yard kept their tools in large 
boxes, very few of which were saved. 
From the Adelaide Gallery and sheds, the 
whole of which were burnt down before 
five o’clock, the fire communicated to the 
roof erected over the south dock, in which 
was the Imogene, and at a quarter past 
five both the ship and the roof were one 
mass of flame. By a powerful and well- 
directed effort, the fire was repelled and 
finally extinguished by the time the Tala- 
vera, in the stern-dock, had burnt to the 
water’s edge. The Minden has sustained 
considerable injury in her bows; anda 
large quantity of timber, besides what was 
entirely consumed, has been so much 
damaged as to be rendered useless for the 
purposes originally intended. The amount 
of the loss is estimated at 200,0007. The 
repairs required for the Minden will cost 
15,0007. The Talavera was an old ship, 
having been built in 1818, but still service- 
able, and could not be replaced under 
70,000/. The Imogene might be worth 
25,0001. The two roofs cost about 
10,0002, each. The value of the timber, 
stores, and tools consumed or damaged 
has not yet been ascertained, but is esti- 
mated at 40,0007. The remaining 30,0007. 
it is supposed, will hardly cover the loss 
sustained by the destruction of the gallery, 
the different sheds and offices, and the in- 
jury done to the docks. The most se- 
rious consideration in the present state of 
affairs is the time lost in equipping the 
reinforcements required for the fleet, 
Haseley Church. — This interesting 
church, which has been described under 
the auspices of the Oxford Society for 
Promoting the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture, (as noticed in our Review, Aug 
p- 169,) is likely soon to be restored as it 
deserves, A plan for repairing and beau- 
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tifying the interior has been drawn by 
a London architect, for Mr. Long of 
HaseleyCourt, retaining the old-fashioned 
open seats. Lord Abingdon has gene- 
rously contributed £100, and it is hoped 
that the Dean and Canons of Windsor, 
who have a large interest in the parish, 
will aid liberally in effecting the restora- 
tion which is so much wanted. The 
rate-payers, who are farmers at rack- 
rents, have done their share ; having una- 
nimously granted a rate of 8d. in the 
pound to re-timber the roof and cover it 
with lead. This necessary preparation 
and protection for the work in the interior 
has been completed in a manner highly 
creditable to the inhabitants, who with- 
out a dissentient voice voted a rate so 
much exceeding the usual demand. 
Worksop Manor. —I1n our August 
number, p. 197, we gave some intimation 
of the approaching fate of this magnificent 
mansion, but we presume the proposed 
sale did not take place at the close of 
June, as the whole materials were sold in 
one lot, on the 6th Oct. by Mr. George 
Robins, at the Auction Mart, London, 
and produced the sum of 20,000 guineas. 
The Duke of Newcastle purchased the 
estate of the Duke of Norfolk two 


years ago at the price of £380,000. By 
the union of this estate to Clumber he 
now enjoys a princely domain, extending 


nearly twenty miles in length. Main- 
taining the mansion at Clumber, Work- 
sop is to be pulled down. Its original 
cost exceeded £300,000. Increasing on 
the estimate already given in p. 197, Mr. 
Robins has stated the roof to have cost 
£30,000 twelve years since, and the 
quantity of lead to exceed 250 tons. The 
stone another £30,000, and the oak tim- 
ber throughout the mansion half as much; 
the chimney-pieces £15,000. There were 
200 plate glass windows, and nearly as 
many solid mahogany doors. 

Chatsworth Conservatory.— This Her- 
culean undertaking will soon be com. 
pleted. It extends over an acre of 
ground, and some idea may be formed of 
its magnitude on knowing that the centre 
arch of the roof is 76 feet high, with a 
span of 70 feet—affording ample room for 
the growth of the stupendous American 
aloe, or the loftiest greenhouse plant 
ever fostered in these islands. The road 
towards it from the lawn at the foot of 
the Cascade, is to be banked with all the 
known varieties of that splendid shrub, 
the rhododendron. Workmen are em- 
ployed in the erection of an immense piece 
of artificial rock-work, through which 

roceeds the hidden way to the lofty gal- 
leries, which run completely round the 
interior of the Conservatory, It will be 
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heated with hot water, for the conveyance 
of which no less than six miles of piping 
have been laid down ; four pipes being 
laid parallel to each other, so that, should 
a leak occur in one, the others may still 
convey heat to the plants. A tunnel and 
railway extend under ground, the whole 
circuit of the building, for the purpose of 
affording a readier mode of conveying coals 
to the fires. The flues conveying the 
smoke run underground half a mile, when 
the chimnies rise in the woods. The ar- 
tificial soil, which is ten feet deep, is all 
in; and the interior—road we must call 
it, for it is ample enough to permit a 
drive round in a carriage—is completed. 
It will not, however, be perfect for, per- 
haps, the space of two years, as the earth is 
expected to settle as much as two feet. 
Rare plants and flowers are continually 
arriving, the able botanist, under whose 
care this splendid work has been con- 
structed, Mr. Paxton, being constantly 
on the look out for anything that is curious 
or beautiful in his line. A palm-tree, 
measuring 8 feet 4 inches in circumfe- 
rence, bas arrived, along with many shrubs 
and plants from Lord Tankerville’s, Wal- 
ton-on-the-Thames. It is nearly as high 
as the Conservatory, and it is intended to 
place it on one side of the centre drive, 
and to procure another, as much like it as 
possible, to be planted on the other side 
of the road. Its weight was twelve tons, 
and eleven horses were required to draw 
the carriage. This magnificent Conser- 
vatory will be a national honour. 

Oct.1. ‘The romantic chateau of Lord 
Elibank, near Inverkeithing, N.B., was 
totally destroyed by fire, occasioned by 
the kitchen vent taking fire, and some 
sparks igniting the roof, which was co- 
vered with heather. Very little of the 
valuable furniture, books, and pictures 
was saved. 

Oct, 2. An attempt was made to fire 
Sheerness Dockyard. The fire was dis- 
covered in the midshipmen’s berth of the 
Camperdown, 120 guns, and was extin- 
guished after burning a locker; but on 
further search a well-laid train was dis- 
covered in the warrant-officer’s store- 
rooms, consisting of resin, oakum, and 
lucifer matches. The Camperdown lay 
in the fitting basin, close to the stern of 
the north and middle docks, in which were 
the Amazon frigate and Achille second- 
rate. The carpenter of the Camperdown, 
Mr. Henty, gave the alarm, and with the 
assistance of Mr. Banes, one of the fore- 
men of the dock-yard, they succeeded in 
getting the fire under. Mr. Henty, being 
suspected of having himself occasioned 
this alarming occurrence, will be tried by 
@ court-martial, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


Sept. 7. — Engineers, Capt. and brevet 
— H. D. Jones, and Sir R. H. Bonny 
castle, to be Lieut.-Colonels. 

Sept.28. John Hindmarsh, esq. Capt. R.N. 
to be Lieut.-Governor of Heligoland. 

Oct. 2. Dep. Inspector-gen. of Hospitals 
Hugh Bone, M.D. to be Inspector-gen. in the 
Windward and Leeward Islands only. 

Oct. 5. Robert Nicholas Fynn, esq. to be 
Chief Justice of Tobago. 

Oct. 9. Unattached, brevet Major W. Ir- 
win, from 28th Foot, to be Major.—Brevet, 
Col. Sir C. F. Smith, R. Eng. to have the local 
rank of Brigadier-General, and Major T. G. 
Higgins, R. Art. the local rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, on a particular service; Major G. C. 
Du Plat, of the R. Eng. to have the local rank 
of Lieut.-Colonel in the Turkish dominions.— 
Capt. Charles Robertson, 96th Foot, to be 
— in the Army (dated 10th Jan. 1837). 

ct. 12. Major James Outram, to, accept 
the insignia of the 2d class of the order of the 
Dourance empire. 

Oct. 15. John Jeremie, esq. to be Governor 
of Sierra Leone, and Owen Flintoff, esq. Chief 
Justice of the same colony. 

Oct. 16. Miles Thomas Stapleton, esq. of 
Carlton, co. York, esq. summoned by writ to 
the House of Peers, by the title of Baron 
Beaumont, he being the sole heir of Joan 
Lovel Lady Stapleton, eldest daughter of Joan 
sister of William Viscount and Baron Beau- 
mont, in whom the barony of Beaumont was 
vested by descent from his father, John Baron 
Beaumont, who sat in Parliament in the reign 
of Henry Vi.—James Carey, esq. to be Regis- 
trar of Deeds at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 17. Thomas Tooke, esq. Thomas South- 
wood Smith, M.D. together with Leonard 
Horner and Robert John Saunders, esqrs. (two 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories), to 
be Commissioners for enquiring into the em- 
a fm and condition of Children in Mines 
and Manufactories. 

Oct. 19. Ogle Carr, esq. to be First Puisne 
Judge, James Stark, esq. Second Puisne Judge, 
Arthur Buller, esq. Queen’s Advocate, and 
Christopher Temple, jun. esq. Deputy Queen’s 
Advocate, all in the Island of Ceylon.—Richard 
Anthony Stafford, esq. to be Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Oct. 20. 2d West India Reg., Capt. Henry 
C, Cobbe to be Major. 





NavaL Promotions. 


Adm. Sir. J. Ommaney, to be second in com- 
mand in the Mediterranean.—Commanders 
H. L. Richards to the Plymouth Ordinary ; 
R. Douglas, Chatham ditto; J. J. Allen to 
the Lily; J. Henderson, Vesuvius steam 
vessel ; J. H. Ward, Hecate st. v.; H.R. 
Henry, Salamander st. v. 





Ecc.esiasticaAL PREFERMENTS. 

Rev. C. Drury to be a Prebendary of Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Rev. W. E. Evans to be Preb. of Hereford. 
Rev. J. T. Trevelyan to be Preb. of Wells. 
Rev. John Venn to be Preb. of Hereford. 
Rev. T. L. Wolley to be Preb. of Wells. 
Rev. G. Baker, All Saints’ V. Leicester. 
Rey. C. Bannatyne, Aldham R. Essex. 
Rey. C. C. Bartholomew, -_ R. Devon. 
Rev. R. Bird, Combe Biset V. Wilts. 
Rey, — Browne, St, Mary’s V. Leicester. 





Rev. E. R. Butcher, D. C. L. Hartwell P.C. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev. T. Campbell, Wolstanton cum Tunstall 
V. Staffordshire. 

Rev. John Cheales, Skendleby V. Linc. 

Rev. G. J. Dupuis, Creeting RR. Suff. 

Rev. W.C. Gibbs Halliwell P.C. Deane, Lan- 
cashire. 

Rev. E. Griffith, Landawedrack and Ruan 
Major RR. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Hewlett, Little Stambridge R. Essex. 

Rev. J. Hugill, Darlaston R. Staff’. 

Rey. D. Jackson, Chasewater P.C. Cornwall. 

Hon. and Rev. W. T. Law, Weston super 
Mare R. Somerset. 

Rev. T. H. Lowe, Littleham cum Exmouth V. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. M‘Gregor, Mellor P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. J. Palmer, Claines P.C. Worc. 

Rev. W. Plues, North Stainley P.C. York. 

Rey. W. H. Saunders, Carrigtwohill V. Cloyne. 

Rey. Walter Sheppard, Hermitage Chapel, in 
Hampstead Norris, Berks. 

Rey. E. Wilson, Whitchurch Can. V. Dorset. 

Rey. T. Woodruff, Wistow V. Hunts. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. R. Allen, to the ey of Chichester. 
Rev. G. N. Barrow, to the Bp. of Gloucester. 
Rey. J. Nicholls, to the Bishop of St. David’s. 
Rey. S. Payne, jun. to the Bishop of Killaloe. 
Rev. J. R. Hughes, to be Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Chichester. 


Civit PREFERMENTS, 

‘The Duke of Northumberland, to be Chancel- 
lor of the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. P. Wynter, D.D. to be Vice Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford. 

Dr. Williams (Master of Winchester), to be 
Warden of New College, Oxford. 

Rev. E. Illingworth, to be Second Master of 
the Birmingham and Edgbaston Grammar 
School. 

Ald. Thomas Johnson, to be Lord Mayor of 
London (after a contest, in which the return 
of. the livery was, Ald. Harmer 2294, Ald. 
Johnson 2713, Ald. Pirie 2741.) 

Mr. Ald. Gibbs and Mr. Farncomb, to be 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 


Mr. W. Spalding, to be Professor of Rhetoric 

and Belles Letters in the Univ. of Edinburgh, 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 14. At the rectory, Scotton, Linc. the 
wife of the Rey. R. L. De Burgh, a son. 

Sept. 3. Lady Boughey, a son.——4. At the 
Hague, the meng oe d Princess, a son,.—— 
8. At the Palace, Salisbury, Mrs. Edward De- 
nison, a son.——9. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde- 
park, the wife of H. F. Alston, esq. a dau.—— 
12. At East hall, Kent, the wife of Percyvall 
Hart Dyke, esq. a dau.—16. At Chelten- 
ham, the wife of Thomas Gambier Parry, 
esq. a son and heir. 18. At Edinburgh, 
the Lady Arthur Lennox, a dau.—24. In 
Grosvenor-place, the Lady Mahon, a son.—— 
25. At the Vicarage, Battersea, the Hon. Mrs. 
Eden, a son.—26. At Muntham-house, near 
Worthing, the wife of Thomas Fitzgerald, 
esq. a dau.—27. At Stonehouse, the wife of 
Major G. Nicolls, a son.——At_ Blatherwycke- 
mm Ne ge Hoare, a Fn ge Leaming- 
on, the wife of W. Plowden, esq. of Plowdens 
hall, Salop, a dau, ™ 
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Lately. At Elsham, Lincolnshire, the Lady 
M — a dau.——At Holne-park, near 


Ashburton, the Hon. Mrs. L. Shawe, a son. 
—At Pen-y-ian, the Hon. Lad Charles Kerr, 
a dau.— At Innerleithen, Scotland, the Hon. 
Mrs. E. Jervis, twin sons.——At Clapham- 
common, the wife of John Humphery, esq. 
M.P. a son.——In London, Lady Anna-Maria 
Tollemache, a dau. 

Oct. 5. In Mansfield-street, the lady of Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, a dau.——At Melch- 
bourne, Beds. the Right Hon. Lady St. John, a 
son.——aAt Culverthorpe, the Hon. Mrs. Hand- 
ley, adau.——8. At Heavitree, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ford, a dau.——-At Swanbourne, Bucks, Lady 
Fremantle, a dau.——13. At Priory-lodge, Peck- 
ham, the wife of G. Steinman Steinman, esq. 
F.S.A. a dau.—16. At the ag Easton, 
Suffolk, the wife of the Rev. H. B. Longe, 
a dau.— 20. At Leamington, Lady V. Came- 
ron, a son.——21. In elbeck-street, the 
wife of L. Pole, esq. a dau.——in Pall-mall, 
Mrs. R. Hodgson, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


May 2%. At the Mauritius, F.G. Tidy, on 
Lieut. H. M. 12th regt., son of the late Col. 
Tidy, C. B., to Charlotte, only dau. of W. W. 
West, esq. 

te: A 20. At Simlah, Francis Elliot Vogle, 
esq. Lieut., interpreter, and Quarter-master of 
the 39th N. Inf., eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Elliot Vogle, to Anne, second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Mossom Boyd, commanding the 
Kurnaul division of the Indian army. 

21. At Saint Helena, Sydney-Manvers, 

oungest son of the late Rev. Philip Meadows, 

tor of Great Bealings, Suffolk, to Alice, 

~~ est dau. of the late W. Bernard, esq. of 
ocklyon House, Dublin. 

28. At Cheltenham, Robert Sutherland, esq. 
Madras Est. to Maria, fifth dau. of Major-Gen. 
James Welsh, Madras Army. 

Aug. 22. At Almondbury, the Rev. John 
Gibson, M.A. Assistant Minister of Sheffield, 
to Mary-Harriet, dau. of the late Frs. Fenton, 
esq. of Hood Hill, near Sheffield. 

24. At Stanhope, near Durham, the Hon. 
and Rev. Frederick Berkeley Portman, brother 
to Lord Portman, to Miss Darnell, eldest dau. 
a the Rev. W. H. Darnell, Rector of Stan- 

ope. 

26. At Hitchin, F. R. Tunnicliffe, esq. of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, only son of the Rev. F. 
Tunnicliffe, late of Hartshorne, Derb. to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Daniel Times, 
esq. solicitor, of Hitchin. 

7. At Elmden, Warwickshire, Henry 
James Selfe, esq. barrister, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Spooner.——At Lewisham, Robert Still, 

. of Lincoln’s-inn, son of the late Rev. 
John Still, Rector of Fonthill, Wilts, to Laura- 
Frances, youngest dau. of Ralph Price, esq. 
of Sydenham.—-At Steynton, Pemb. John 
Evans, of the Inner Temple, esq. one of her 
Majesty’s counsel, to Anna-Jane, dau. of the 
late Henry Davis, esq. of Mullock. 

28. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. George C. 
Lees, esq. 61st regt. second son of the Rev. 
Sir Harcourt Lees, Bart. to Georgiana E. 
Jounqest dau. of the late Major George Col- 
clough, of the 33d regt. 

29. John Henry Toller, esq. of Barnstaple, 
solicitor, to Fanny second dau. of the Rev. J. 
Davis, Rector of Kilkhampton, Cornwall.—— 
At St. James’s, Major J. R. Kell, to Mary- 
Ann, widow of W. H. Child, esq. of Herne 
Hill Abbey. 

Lately. At Balrothery, Dublin co., Henry 
Courtenay, esq. nephew of the late Right Hon. 
John Courtenay, M.P. to Louisa, dau. of the 


Births and Marriages. 


‘Thorpe, 


[Noy. 


Pes Rev. C. Seaver, of Treagh, and St. Andrew’s, 
Dublin. 

Sept. 1.- At Walcot church, Bath, Andrew 
Lithgow, esq. of Weymouth, to Ellen, youngest 
dau. of the late v. Dr. Hannington, of 
Hampton Bishop, Heref.—~-The Rev. John 

ng, Vicar of ord, Beds. grandson of 
John Viscount Torrington, to Williamina- 
Hebe, fifth dau. of the Rey. Henry Morice, 
Vicar of Ashwell, Herts.——At Knighton, 
Radn. the Rev. J. R. Cope, M.A. Rector of 
Bucknell, Salop, to Frances, second dau. of 
T. E. Cresswell, esq. son of the late Estcourt 
Cresswell, esq. of Pinkney Park, Wilts. 

9. At Paris, Moleswort , Baron de Mallet, 
of Bardelle Montfort, in France, to Maria- 
Indiana, dau. of the late Capt. J. Sykes, E. I. 
Co.’s Service. 

3. Francis Carter, esq. of Perry Hill, near 
Hales Owen, to Elizabeth, second dau. of John 

ley, esq. of Beaconsfield.—At Bishop’s 
Tawton, Devon, Major S. Robson, Bombay 
Est. to Sophia, fifth u. of George Cecil, esq. 
of Oxford.—aAt Berkeley, the Rev. S. Lee, 
D.D. Preb. and Rector of Barley, Herts, to 
Anne, fourth dau. of the Rev. Stiverd Jenkins. 

4, At Billy, Antrim, Charles Scudamore, 
esq. of Maidstone, to Harriet De Salis, eldest 
dau. of the Ven. Leslie Creery, Archdeacon of 
Connor. 

5. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Richard- 
Tyler Milbank, esq. of Woburn-sq. to Mary, 
widow of E. J. Cruchley, esq. R. N.——At the 
Unitarian Chapel, New Gravel Pit, Hackney, 
William Wansey, ine. esq. of Hanger’s-green, 
Tottenham, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late J. 
H. Alsop, esq. of Leet, Staffordshire. 

7. Henry-Snaith Trower, esq. of Castle 
. Bucks, to Charlotte-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of William-James Baily, esq. of Shenley 
House, Bucks. 

8. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Captain Thorn- 
ton, R.N. eves son of the late S. Thornton, 
esq. M. P. for Surrey, to Emily-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. —— Rice, of Lower 
Tooting, and niece of Sir Ralph Rice.——At 
Paris, Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry Wyatt, to Louisa- 
Henrietta, only dau. of the late Wm. B. Sheri- 
dan, esq.——At Thornbury, Devon, the Rev. 
E. H. Farrington, second son of the late Sir 
H. Farrington, Bart. to Rosabella-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Edgecombe, Rector 
of Thom.—At Brinkworth, Wilts, the Rev. 
Arthur Evans, Rector of Bremilham, Wilts, 
to Susan, only dau. of the Rev. Henry Wight- 
wick, M.A. Rector of Somerford Parva.——At 
Exeter, the Rev. E. C. Phillpotts, Rector of 
Stokinteignhead, son of the Bishop of Exeter, 
to Georgiana-Lukin, dau. of the Rey. R. F. 
Hallifax, late Rector of Richard’s Castle, Salop. 
—At Edinburgh, W. Bowie, esq. to Annetta- 
Antonia-Louisa, dau. of R. Thurburn, esq. 
late Consul at Alexandria.——At Hammer- 
smith, David Mignot, esq. M.D. to Katharine- 
Mary, second dau. of the Rev. J. Homfray. 

9, At St. James’s, Sir John Rae Reid, Bart. 
M,.P. to Maria-Louisa, omy dau. of Richard 
Eaton, esq. of Stetchworth Park, and sister to 
R. J. Eaton, esq. M.P. for Cambridgeshire.—— 
At pe goo Holloway, Richard William, only 
son of Richard Johnson, esq. to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of William Hunter, esq.——At Becken- 
ham, William Wellington Cooper, of Chancery- 
lane, esq. to Catharine-King, dau. of the late 
Rev. James John Talman, M.A. Chaplain of 
Bromley College, and Vicar of North Curry, 
and Stogumber, Som.——At Goudhurst, the 
Rey. Henry Harrison, M.A. to Emily, dau. of 
Richard Springett, esq. of Finchcox Park.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John Holland, of 
the Inner m~ * esq. to Georgiana-Ellen, 
dau. of the late W. Towers Smith, esq. Bengal 
Civil Seryice.x——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
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square, Lieut.-Col. J. T. Goldie Taubman, 
Scots Fusilier Guards, eldest son of Gen. 
Goldie, to Caroline-Everina, youngest dau. of 
J. E. Hovenden, esq. of era | 

10. At All Souls, Langham-pl., Wm. Foord 
Hilton, esq. of Canterbury, to ‘lotte-Lons- 
dale, widow of Col. Byrne.——At St. John’s, 
Paddington, W. P. Croughton, esq. of Hesen- 
don House, Kent, to Mary, only dau. of the 
late Robert Peel, esq. of — House, 
Lanc.——At St. Pancras, the Rev. William 
Reed, B.A., to Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
William Gray Polson, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple.—At Reigate, Edward Richard Adams, 
jun, esq. M.A. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Adelaide, 
fifth surviving dau. of the late Joseph Wood, 
esq. of Westminster.——At St. George’s, Ha- 
——— the Rev. Charles Maxwell, tor of 
Wyddial, Herts, to Annie-Farish, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. 7 Mason,’of Sandon.——At 
Sidmouth, Capt. Elger, R.A. youngest son of 
the late Rev. John Elger, Archdeacon of 
Leighlin, to Eleanor, second dau. of Lieut.- 
Gen. Walker, of Lime Park.—Richard Lee, 
second son of David Bevan, esq. of Belmont, 
Herts, to Isabella, eldest dau. of the Rey. 
Loraine L. Smith, Rector of Passenham, 


N’ptonsh.—tThe Rev. Wm. D. Sheard, M.A 
of Hanney, Berks, to Dorothy, eldest dau. 
of E. Bush, esq. of Trowbridge.——At Lit- 
tleham, near Exmouth, William Kane, esq. 
son of the late Nath. Kane, esq. woman ne | 


Lt.-Col. 4th Foot, to Caroline-Anne, youn 
dau. of Brig.-Gen. Charles Dallas, late Go 
vernor of St. Helena. ‘ 

iy At pn ryan, ges > . Brownrigg, esq. 
gt t., only son of J. S. Brownrigg, esq. 
M.P. to iatharine, second dau. of the Right 
Hon. Sir H. W. W. Wynn, G.C.H. Envoy Ext. 
at the Court of Denmark. 

12, At Lewisham, Marmaduke Hornidge, 
esq. of Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, to Martha- 
Frances, second dau. of Dr. Farre, of Charter- 
house-sq.——At Hornsey, Joseph Thos. Can- 
trell, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Cecilia, dau. of 
the late ev. Henry Forster Mills, Chancellor 
of York.——At Bicester, Oxon, Wellington, 
second son of the late Capt. Thomas Ellis, of 
Tuy-Dee Park, Monmouthsh., to Anne, widow 
of G. Osmond, esq. of Coventry, and only dau. 
of the late G. Osmond, esq. of Bicester. 

15. Henry Dean, esq. of Barbadoes, to 
Henrietta, only child of Mathew Lewis Young, 
M.D. of Barbadoes, and of Marchfield, Bin- 
field, Berks.—At St. Pancras, Edw. Jenner 
Murray, esq. of Chancery-lane, sixth son of 
Charles Murray, esq. of New Grove, Petworth, 
to Caroline-Isabella, youngest and sixth dau. 
of the late Rev. Thomas Powys, Rector of 
Fawley, Bucks.——At St, George’s, Han.-sq., 
P. Scott, esq. E. I. Civil Service, to Annie- 
Maria, dau. of the late Rev. C. C. Chambers, 
and granddaughter of Sir R. Chambers, for- 
merly Chief Judge at Calcutta.——At in- 
barge, C. Burrows, esq. of Doughty-st. third 
son of G. M. Burrows, M.D. of Upper Gower- 
st. to Mary-Kerr, eldest dau. of J. Simpson, 
esq. advocate.——At Leamington, Hudleston 
Stokes, esq. Madras Civil (Service, to Sarah- 
Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Gabriel 
Stokes. _ ‘ 

16. At Ryde, I. W., 8. J. Simmonds, esq. of 
Trinidad, to Harriett, dau. of the late J. 
Jacob, esq. of Brixton Hill.——At ond, 
Thomas Boone Roupell, esq. son of the late G. 
B. Roupell, of Chartham-park, Sussex, esq. to 
Arabella-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. 

. Pigott, Rector of Edgmond and Lab- 
berley, Salop. i 

17. At St. James’s, Westminster, A.C. Cum- 
berbatch, esq. Vice-Consul at Constantinople, 
to Charlotte, second dau. of the Rev. J. Jones, 
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of Burley-on-the- Hill, Rutland.—At Neath, 
8. W. John Colpoys Reeve, esq. second son of 
the late Rev, Samuel Reeve, r of Brock- 
dish, Norfolk, to Henrietta-Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the late Nich. Hickes, esq. of Stone, 


louc. 

19. At Dublin, W. G. Byrne, esq. 99th > 
to Mary, eldest dau. of James Seliceon, le. 
Kingstown. 

21. Joseph Francis Tempest, fourth survi- 
ving son of the late Stephen Tempest, of 
Broughton, Yorkshire, esq. to Frances-Bridget, 
eldest dau. of John Hercy, of Hawthorn-hill, 
Berks, esq.—-At Fin; R.G. Barclay, esq. 
of Ewhurst, Surrey, to Catharine-Henrietta, 
second dau. of Marmaduke Wyvill, esq. of 
Constable Burton, Yorkshire. 

22. At Bromley, Kent, Arthur, son of the 
late Rey. Charles Burton, Rector of Blather- 
wick, Nptonsh. to Ellen, eldest dau, of the 
late Rev. T. A. Jones, Rector of Vere, Jamaica. 
——At King’s Weston, the Rev. J. 8. H. Hor- 
ner, Rector of Melis, Somerset, to _ 4 
nede, eldest dau. of the late W. Dickinson, 
esq. M.P. for Somerset. 

23. At Thorpe, the Rev. W. W. Jackson, 
son of W. W. Jackson, esq. of Normanby, 
Yorkshire, to Anne Ross, dau. of John Sta- 
_ =. of Thorpe Lee, Surrey.——At St. 

eorge’s, Bloomsbury, William Thomas Hall, 
esq. 6th a Dany son of the late Benj. 
Hall, esq. M.P. to Louisa Astley, —- 
dau. of John Alliston, . of Russe ~~ 
— Buckland, Devon, Adam r 
Smith, esq. of Calcutta, and of the Priory, 
Kew, to Clara-Jane, youngest dau. of Captain 
Denman, R.N. Plymouth.——At Kirkburton, 
Arthur, second son of James J. Ley, esq. of 
Durant House, Devon, to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Thomas Hardy, esq. of Bir te, 
Yorkshire.——-At Dymock, Glouc. the Rey, 
James Wood, M.A. Vicar of Warnham, to Ma- 
rianne, eldest dau. of Thomas Sargeaunt, esq. 
of Dymock.——At Edinburgh, A. M. Innes, 
esq. eldest son of W. M. Innes, of Parson’s- 
es, esq. to Charlotte Gordon, third dau. of 

ir T. D. Lauder, Bart.——At Nun’s-cross, 
William Cecil, esq. grandson of the late Wil- 
liam Cecil, of the Duffryn and Lianover, Mon- 
mouthshire, to Susanna-Cassandra, only child 
of C. J. Case, esq. of Clorah-house, near Ash- 
ford, Wicklow. 

24. At Paulerspury, N’ptonsh. the Rev. John 
Wyndham, fifth son of William Wyndham, 
esq. of Dinton, Wilts, to Mary, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. W. 8. Wapshare, Rector of Chit- 
terne St. Mary’s.——At Hove, near Brighton, 
Capt. Scott Powell, late of 23d Fusileers, to 
Eliza Meeke, only child of Mrs. Folliott Powell, 
of Walthamstow.——At South Malling, Sussex, 
Charles Tooke, esq. eldest son of Thomas 
Tooke, esq. of Spring-gardens, to Maria,young- 
est dau. of the late John Cayley, esq. of St. 
Petersburgh, and of Wallington, Surrey.—— 
At the Catholic Chapel, Slindon-house, near 
Chichester, Theophilus William Strache esq. 
29th Madras N. Inf. nephew of Sir 
Strachey, Bart. to Miss Rosamond Clifford. 
——At Wootton Wawen, Warw. Darwin, eldest 
son of 8. T. Galton, . of Leami » to 
a > ee — . = ee late ss 

ips, esq. of Hanbury-hall, Worcestersh. 
and Hdstone Warwicksh.—aAt Woodchester, 
Glouc. Samuel Warren Puddicombe, esq. of 
Langmoor-house, Charmouth, Dorset, only son 
of the late Rev. R. M. Austin, Rector of Roll- 
ston, Wilts, and Vicar of Meare, Somerset, to 
Christiana, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Williams, Rec- 
wy Ne Wallingford, W liam Adams 

25. At Wal i . 7 
of Tenbury, Worc. to Martha, eldest child af 
the Rev. John Langley, Rector of Wallingford, 
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26. At Marylebone Church, Thomas For- 
tescue, esy. M.P. of Ramsdale, to the Lady 
Louisa Grace Wandesford Butler, sister to the 
Marquess of Ormond. 

29. Edward Davis Hoblyn, esq. of Sussex- 

lace, Regent’s-park, to Helen, eldest surviving 
San. of the late Rev. W. A. Armstrong, tor 
of South Hykeham, Linc.——W. S. Symonds, 
esq. of Elsden-hall, Herts, to C. Hyacinth, eld. 
dau. of S. Kent, esq. of the Hill, Upton, Worc. 
——At the Tower Chapel, Algernon Frampton, 
M.D. of New Broad-st. to Anne-Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. C. Wilkinson, and 
pa me of Robert Porrett, esq. of the Ordnance- 


ce. 

30. At St. Peter-le-Poor, Broad-st. John, 
the second son of John Symonds, esq. of 
Broadwindsor, Dorset, to Theodosia, the eldest 
dau. of William Mariner, ~~ Gravesend. 
——aAt Ashford, the Rev. Robert jorgan, 
Rector of Sevington, Kent, to Ann, eldest dau, 
of John Furley, esq. of Canterbury. 

Lately. At Florence, Count Demidoff, to the 
Princess Amelia, dau. of Jerome Buonaparte. 

At basar peer pm the Hon. Edward 
Kenyon, second son of Lord Kenyon, to Susan, 
oungest dau. of the late Lord George Beres- 
ain Dublin, James Isdell, M.D. to 
Louisa-Caroline, dau. of Admiral Sir L. Hal- 
sted, Baronet, G.C.B. At Wallingford, 
William Adams, esq. of Tenbury, to Martha, 
eldest dau. of the v. John Langley, A.M. 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Wallingford.——At Whit- 
well, lsleof Wight, James, son of Henry Coape, 
esq. Chilton-lodge, Berkshire, and York-place, 
London, to Georgiana, dau. of G. H. Arnold, 
esq. of Ashby-lodge, N’thamptsh.——At Chel- 
tenham, Capt. W. Thatcher, eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Thatcher, of East Cliff, Glouc. 
to Maria, second dau. of the late Rev. George 
Durant, of Clent-hall, Staffordsh.——At Pax- 
ton-house, near Berwick, the Hon. Charles St. 
Clair, R.N. second son of Lord Sinclair, to 
Isabella, dau. of William F. Home, esq. of 
Paxton, Berwickshire. 

Oct.1. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. T. W. 
Allies, Examining Chaplain of the Bishop of 
London, to Eliza Hall, second dau. of T. H. 
Newman, esq. of Nelmes, Essex.——At St. 
Pancras, Capt. S.C. Dacres, R.N. to Emma, 
dau. of J. Lambert, esq. of Tavistock-sq.—. 
At St. Pancras, F. A. Richardson, esq. to Ca- 
therine, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Boye, of 
Exmouth, Devon.——At Brighton, the Rev. J. 
H. Bailey, of Wickford, Essex, to Caroline- 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Thomas Da- 
vison, of Bedford-row.—At Dorking, H. R. 
Freshfield, ~ youngest son of J. W. Fresh- 
field, esq. M.P. to Jane Quintin, dau. of W. 
Crawfurd, esq. M.P.—At Daventry, the Rev. 
Griffith Boynton, second son of Sir Henry 
Boynton, Bart. to Selina, third dau. of William 
Watkins, esq. of Badby-house, Northampton. 
—At Shenley, Herts, the Rev. W. R. Hall, 
younger son of David Hall, of Portland-place, 
esq. to Clara, dau. of the Rev. Thos. New- 
come, Rector of ag At Blagdon, 
Lieut. S. P.C. Wylde, R.N. only son of the late 
Capt. Sydenham Wylde, formerly of the 7th 
Hussars, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Giles 
Hall, esq. of Rickford-house, Blagdon, Som. 
——At Maidenhead, Seth B. Watson, M.D. of 
Oxford, to Isabella, dau. of Richard Goolden, 


i At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Lord Seaford, 
to Lady Hardy, widow of Adm. Sir T. Hardy. 
——At Brighton, George Molineux, jun. esq. 
of —— Maria Ann, only child of the Rev. 


Joseph Hurlock, and. co-heiress of the late 
Rev. Fitzherbert Potter, M.A. of Chertsey, 
3. At Gorhambury, the Viscount Folkes- 
tone, eldest son of the Earl of Radnor, to Lady 
11 


Marriages. 


[Nov. 


Mary-Augusta-Frederica Grimston, third dau. 
of the Earl of Verulam.——At Ellesborough, 
Bucks, Frederick Gunning, esq. barrister-at- 
law, to Jane, widow of William Jolly, esq. of 
Denmark-hill, Surrey. 

4. Henry Woodman ey 2 of Rickmans- 
worth, to Mary-Ann, eldest au. of George Al- 
fred Muskett, esq. M.P. 

6. At Romsey, C. W. Watts, esq. of Deal, 
Kent, youngest son of the late Major Watts, to 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Henry Holmes —< 
Romsey.——At St. Clement Danes, the v. 
Richard Stephens, incumbent of Trensham, 
Surrey, to Susan-Louisa, eldest dau. of George 
Smith, esq. solicitor, of Searle-st. Lincoln’s- 
inn.——At Hartley Wespall, Hants, the Rev. 
Richard Durnford, M.A. Rector of Middleton, 
Lanc. to Emma, fourth dau. of the Rev. Dr. 
Keate, Canon of Windsor.——At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sy. G. Worth, esq. of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall, son of Captain Worth, C.B. of 
Worth, to Julia-Mary, second dau. of. the late 

. ford, esq. of Great George-st.——At 
Clerkenwell, Richard Cromwell Carpenter, 
esq. of Guildford-st. to Amelia, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Francis Dollman.——At Chichester, 
the Rev. Mr. Blackston, of Pulborough, Sussex, 
to Anna, eldest dau. of Charles Cook Dendy, 
esq. banker. 

7. At Halton Holegate, Linc. the Rev. Ed- 
ward Elmhirst, B.A. son of Richard Elm- 
hirst, esq. of Stainton-hall, to Sophia-Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the Rev. I. H. Rawnsby, 
Rector of Halton. 

8. At Warwick, the Rev. T. Parry, Perp. 
Curate of Baunton, Glouc. to Anne, eldest 
dau. of W. Collins, esq. M.P. for Warwick.——. 
At Bobbing, Kent, the Rev. Henry Hilton, 
Vicar of Leysdown, to Sybilla-Lucy, only dau, 
of the Rev. George Simpson, of Glovers. 

10. At St. George, Queen-sq. M. G. Wig- 
ham, esq. of Great Ormond-st. to Caroline, 
_—— dau. of the late John Smith, esq. of 
Godalming and Brixton. 

12. At St. Pancras, T. T. Bernard, . 
second son of the late Sir S. B. Morland, 
Bart. to Martha-Louisa, second dau. of the 
late W. Minshull, esq. of Kentish-town. 

13. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Erskine Knollys, 
o_o son of the late General Knollys, to 

aroline Augusta, second dau. of the late Rev. 
C. A. North, Rector of Alverstoke, Hants.—— 
The Rev. Edward Bickersteth, M.A. of Shrews- 
bury, second son of the Rev. John Bickersteth, 
Rector of Sapcote, Leic. to Martha Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Valentine Vickers, esq. 
of Cranmere-hall, Shropshire.——At Bath, E. 
Driver, of Richmond-terrace, London, esq. to 
Miss Mead, only surviving child of the late 
C. Mead, esq. of Keppel-st. London. 

14. At St. James’s, Westminster, James 
Manby Gully, M.D. of Sackville-st. to Mrs. 
Kibble, of Park-sq. Regent’s-park, and Green 
Trees, near Tunbridge.——Jonn Scott Gould, 

f Moredon House, Som. esq. to Sophia, the 
oungest dau. of Mr. Barrett, of North Curry. 

15. At Aldenham, Henry Barkly, esq. of 
Mounteagle, Ross-shire, and Bushey, Herts, 
to Elizabeth Helen, second dau. of J. F. Timins, 
~ ie i P 

. At Our *s Chapel, St. John’s Wood 
the Chevalier W. de Viry, Equerry to the King 
of Sardinia, to Emily, dau. of B. Montagu, 
esq. Queen’s Counsel.— At St. John’s, Pad- 
a the Rev. E. James, M.A. second son 
of J. James, esq. of Tunbridge-Wells, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late C. Magnay, 
esq. Alderman of London.—At St. Marga- 
ret’s, Westminster, the Rev. T. A. Walrond, 
B.A. of Smallbridge, Axminster, to Mary- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Dr. Sutherland, of Parlia- 
ment-street, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Princess Aucusta. 

Sept. 22. At Clarence house, St. 
James’s, in her 72nd year, Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Augusta Sophia, 
aunt to her Majesty the Queen. 

The Princess Augusta was the sixth 
child and second daughter of King George 
the Third and Queen Charlotte, and was 
born at Buckingham house Nov. 8, 1768. 

The sweet temper and amiable dispo- 
sition of her Ro THighness, both in child- 
hood and after life, made her at all times 
a favourite with the various branches of 
the royal family ; and during the unhappy 
differences which existed between George 
IV. and Queen Caroline, when the 
Princess Royal was married to the King 
of Wirtemburg, the Princess Augusta 
was called upon to preside with his Ma- 
jesty at the levees and drawing-rooms. 
During the latter part of the reign of 
George the Fourth, when a certain lady 
held immense influence over him, thé 
King one day asked the Princess Augusta 
to come and dine with him. Her Royal 
Highness asked if Lady was to be 
there, and, on receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, begged to decline. The King 
pressed the matter very much, when the 
Princess said, “ If you command my at- 
tendance as King, I will obey you; but if 
you ask me as a brother to come, nothing 
will induce me.” His Majesty said no 
more. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the Princess’s amiability of temper, be- 
nevolence of disposition, aud general good- 
ness of heart. Her benevolence has been 
extended to all around her: her left hand 
knew not what her right gave away; and 
never was her charity marred by ostenta- 
tion on the part of the giver. It is men- 
tioned as one among her innumerable 
acts of munificence, that she established 
in Windsor an annuity of £300 for the be- 
nefit of poor soldiers’ wives and children. 
That her Royal Highness died poor— 
the result of a life so nobly spent— 
there cannot be a doubt; and it is said 
that she has left no will. Clarence House 
and Frogmore are now at the disposition 
of the Princess Sophia, for they were 


A detachment of the 9th Lancers, 





bequeathed to the unmarried daughters of 
George III.; but it is probable that the 
Princess last named will yield them, for 
a consideration, to the Crown; and then 
they will become a fitting residence for 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
The Princess, a few days before her 
decease, sent tokens of remembrance 
to all the branches of the royal family. 
Within a few weeks she has presented all 
her domestics, who were much attached 
to her, with a copy of her portrait, an ex- 
cellent lithograph recently published, 
drawn by R. J. Lane, A.R.A. from @ 
miniature by W. C. Ross, A.R.A. 

Throughout the progress of her painful 
malady her Royal ighness exhibited the 
greatest resignation, fulfilling, in the in- 
tervals of om from suffering, her 
religious and devotional duties. Her last 
moments were attended by all the royal 
family in town—viz. the Queen Dowa- 

er, the Duchess of Gloucester, the 
rincess Sophia, the Duke of Sussex, 
and the Duke of Cambridge. 

The high respect and affectionate re- 
gard in which the Princess was held by 
all classes throughout Windsor and its 
neighbourhood was evident, from the ma- 
nifestations of regret at her Royal High- 
ness’s decease. 

On the evening of the Ist Oct. her 
remains were privately removed from 
St. James’s palace to her house at Frog- 
more, escorted by a detachment of the 9th 
Lancers, and attended by the carriages of 
the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Sophia, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the Queen 
Dowager, and three mourning coaches. 
Upon their arrival at Frogmore, the body 
was placed in an apartment prepered for 
its reception, and on the following day 
lay in state, between the hours of eleven 
and four o’clock, attended by ladies and 
others of her late Royal Highness’s 
household, and Officers of Arms. 

At seven o’clock in the evening of Fri- 
day the 2d instant, the funeral procession 
moved from Frogmore to St, George’s 
chapel, in the following order : 


three abreast, bearing flambeaux. 


The Band of the Ist Life Guards, performing the Dead March in Saul, between the 
flourish of Trumpets, Drums, &c. 
Trumpets and Drums of the Royal Household. 
Serjeant Trumpeter. 
Footmen and Grooms of the Royal Family, in state liveries, with silk hatbands and 


black gloves, beari: 


Footmen and Grooms of her 


ux. 


—— Highness, in deep mourning, bearing 


beaux. 
The Carriage of her late Royal Highness, conveying the Coronet of her late Royal 


GENT, Mac, VoL. 


i. ca attended by a Gentleman Usher. 
IV. 


3Z 
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THE HEARSE, 
drawn by eight horses, decorated with the escocheons of her late Royal 
Highness’s Arms. 
The Carriage of the QuEEN’s Mosr Excettent Masesty. 
The Carriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 
The Carriage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, conveying his Royal 
Highness and his Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge. 

A Mourning Coach, drawn by six horses, conveying Lady Mary Pelham and Miss 
Wynyard, and two other Ladies, who had attended the lying in state. 
Another, drawn by four horses, conveying the Pages of her late Royal Highness. 
Another, drawn by four horses, conveying her late Royal Highness’s Dressers. 





The whole of the procession was flanked 
by the 9th Lancers and Ist regiment of 
Life Guards, on duty at Windsor, every 
third man bearing a flambeau. Upon ar- 
rival at Windsor castle, the cavalry filed off, 
and the procession was then flanked by 
the 60th (the Royal Rifle Corps), every 
man bearing a flambeau, from the guard- 
room to the guard of honour at the en- 
trance of St. George’s chapel, where the 


Pages of her late 


Apothecaries who attended her late 


drums and trumpets of the Royal House 
hold, and the footmen and grooms of the 
Royal Family, filed off without the door. 
At the entrance to St. George’s chapel, 

the Dean and Canons, attended by the 
choir, received the Body; and the pro- 
cession (flanked by the Life Guards, 
every man bearing a flambeau,) moved 
down the south aisle, and up the nave, 
into the choir, in the following order : 
Royal Highness. 

oyal Highness. 


Curate and Rector of Windsor. 
Equerry to the Duchess of Kent, Col. Couper, C.B. K.H. 

Equerry to the Duchess of Gloucester, Col. Sir S. G. Higgins, K.C. H. 
Equerries to the Duke of Sussex, Col. Wildman, K.H. Sir A. K. Macdonald, Bart. 
Equerries to His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 

Capt. Francis Seymour, Major-Gen. Sir Edward Bowater, K.C.H. Col. Bouverie. 
Grooms in Waiting to the Queen, 


The Hon. William Cowper. 


Gen. the Hon. Sir W. Lumley, G.C.B. 


Lords in Waiting to the Queen, 


Lord Lilford. 


Lord Viscount Torrington. 


Heralds: Windsor, Robert Laurie, esq.; Richmond, James Pulman, esq. ; 
and York, C. G. Young, esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, Francis Martin, esq. 
Choir, Canons, and Dean of Windsor. 


The Master of the Horse, 
The Earl of Albemarle, G.C.H. 


The Lord Steward, 
The Earl of Erroll, K.T. G.C.H. 


Clarenceux King of Arms, Joseph Hawker, esq. 


Gent. Usher, 
Edw. Hobhouse, esq. 
Gent. Usher 
to the Queen, 
Cuptain Green. 


Lord Chamberlain of H. M. Household, 
the Earl of Uxbridge. 
The Coronet of her late Royal Highness, 
upon a black velvet cushion, borne by 
a Gentleman Usher to the Queen, 


Gent. Usher, 
Sir W. Martins. 
Gent. Usher 
to the Queen, 
Lt.-Col. Diggle, K.H. 


Arthur Blackwood, esq. 


THE BODY, 
covered with a black velvet pall, adorned with 
eight escocheons of Her late Royal Highness’‘s 
Arms, supported by Lady Carteret, Lady Geor- 
giana Bathurst, Lady Louisa Cornwallis, and 
Lady Mary Pelham, under the canopy, supported 


by Col. Keate, Capt. Sir W. H. 


illon, R.N 


K.C.H. Col. Sir J. H. Reynett, K.C.H. and 
Lt.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, K.C.H. 


A Gentleman Usher, 
T. W. King, esq. 


THE CHIEF 
Supporter to the Chief 
Mouwrner, 
Countess of Charlemont, 
veiled, 


Garter Principal King of Arms, 
carrying his Sceptre, 
Sir William Woods, Knt. K. H. 


THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD, 
veiled, 
her train borne by 
Lady Whatley, veiled, 


A Gentleman Usher, 
A. W. Woods, esq. 


MOURNER, 

Supporter to the Chief 
Mourner, 
Countess of Sandwich, 

veiled, 
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His Royat Hicuyess THE Duke or CAMBRIDGE, in a long black cloak, with the 
star of the Order of the Garter embroidered thereon, and wearing the collars of the 
Orders of the Garter, Bath, and St. Michael and St. George ; his Royal High- 
ness’s train borne by Colonel Jones, Equerry to his Royal Highness. 

His Royat HicHNEss THE Prince GeorGE or CAMBRIDGE, in a like black cloak, 
and wearing the collar of the Garter, his train borne by Col. Cornwall. 


Woman of the Bedchamber to her late Royal Highness, Miss Wynyard. 


Followed by the Marchioness Cornwallis; Lady Charles Somerset; Lad 
Buller; Lady Caroline Legge; Lady Charlotte Dundas; Lady Mary 
Lord Carteret ; Gen. Lord Hill, G.C.B., G.C.H.; 


Agnes 
rough ; 
Lieut.-Gen. Lord Bloom- 


field, G.C.B., G.C.H.; His Excellency the Baron Munchhausen, Envoy Extr. 
and Minister Plen. from Hanover; the Rt. Hon. Sir W. H. Fremantle, G.C.H. ; 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Brook Taylor, G.C.H.; Gen. Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B., 
G.C.H.; Major-Gen. Sir Henry Wheatley, G.C.H, Keeper of her Majesty's 


Privy Purse; Sir F. B. Watson, K.C.H.; Major-Gen. Sir C. W. Th 


ornton, 


K.C.H.; Col. Sir Joseph Whatley, K.C.H.; the Dean of Hereford; the Rev. 
John-Ryle Wood; Colonel Wynyard, C.B.; Colonel Howard Vyse; and Lieut. 
Frederick Stephenson ; who had been invited to attend the solemnity. 
Miss Wright, Miss Bowman, Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. Gould, the Dressers of her late 
Royal Highness, closed the Procession. 


Upon entering the choir, the proces- 
sion advanced near to the altar, when the 
coronet and cushion were placed on the 
coffin. The Chief Mourner sat at the 
head of the corpse; the Supporters on 
each side; and the Supporters of the Pall 
near the body; the Lord Chamberlain of 
her Majesty’s Household stood at the 
feet of the corpse. The Duke of Cam- 
bridge and Prince George occupied 
stalls near to the altar ; and others of the 
Procession were conducted to their seve- 
ral places. The part of the service 
befcre the interment and the anthem 
having been performed, the corpse was 
deposited in the Royal Vault, and, the 
Dean of Windsor having concluded the 
burial service, Sir William Woods, Knt. 
Garter Principal King of Arms, pro- 
nounced, near the grave, her late Royal 
Highness’s style as follows : 


Dr. Orrer, Bisuor of Cutcuester. 


Aug. 20. At Broadstairs, in his 72nd 
year, the Right Rev. William Otter, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Chichester, F.L.S. 

William Otter, fourth son of the Rev. 
Edward Otter, was born at his father’s 
vicarage, Cuckney, Notts, on the 23rd 
Oct. 1768. He was educated at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and took the degree 
of B.A. in 1790; in the examination of 
which he attained the honour of fourth 


wrangler. He proceeded M.A. 1793, 
B. and D.D. 1836. He was ordained to 
the curacy of Helstone, in Cornwall, 


from which place he was recalled into a 
residence at Jesus College, having been 
elected Fellow, and subsequently ap- 
uae Tutor. In 1804, he became 

tor of Colmworth, in Bedfordshire ; 
and the same year he married Nancy 





‘¢ Tuus it hath pleased Almighty God 
to take out of this transitory life, unto 
His Divine Mercy, the late Most Illus- 
tricus Princess Sopn1a-AuGusrTaA, second 
Daughter of His late Majesty King 
George the Third, and Aunt of Her 
Most Excellent Majesty, VICTORIA, 
by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith, whom God bless 
and preserve with long life, health, and 
honour, and all worldly happiness.” 

After which their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke of Cambridge and Prince George 
of Cambridge, with her Grace the 
Duchess of Bedford, Chief Mourner, and 
the Ladies Assistant, were conducted out 
of the Chapel by the Lord Chamberlain 
of her Majesty’s Household; and the 
other persons composing the Procession 
also retired. 


Sadlier, eldest daughter of William Bruere 
esq. formerly Secretary to the govern- 
ment, and member of the supreme court 
at Calcutta. In 1811 he was presented 
to the rectory of Chetwynd, Shropshire, 
by Thomas Berrow, esq. and in 1814 to 
the vicarage of Kinlet in the same county, 
by William Child, esq. 

In 1812 he entered into a controversy 
with the late Bishop of Peterborough re- 
specting the Bible Society, and published 
the following pamphlets : 

‘‘ Vindication of Churchmen who become 
members of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 1812.’ 

‘¢ An Examination of Dr. Marsh’s Answer 
to all the Arguments in favour of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 1812.” 

‘‘A Second Examination of Dr. Marsh's 
Answer, in a Letter to a friend at Came 
bridge, 1813,”’ 
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He was also the fellow-traveller of 
Mr. T. R. Malthus and Dr. E. D. 
Clarke in the north of Europe, &c. 
and published in 1825 the Life and Re- 
mains of Dr. Clarke, 

He accepted, in 1825, the ministry of 
St. Mark’s Church, Kennington; which 
he resigned in 1830, on being appoint- 
ed the first Principal of Kings Callege, 
London. In 1836, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Chichester. 

His services rendered to the Church in all 
these capacities were valuable and import- 
aiit; and when it is consideted that his 
bodily powers had begun to exhibit the 
us fect of severe mental labour before 
his Lordship was appointed to the See of 
Chichester, it must be acknowledged that 
he exerted himself in a high degree to 

on, in concert with his able col- 
league, the Dean of Chichester, various 
improvements in the condition and econo- 
my of the Diocese. To Dr. Otter and 
Dr. Chandler the Diocese is chiefly in- 
debted for the establishment of the Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Training School 
for Masters of the National Schools—in- 
stitutions of the utmost importance to 
Christian education. Dr. Otter was a 
mah of the most gentle and amiable spirit, 
a sound scholar, and a faithful Church- 
man. His reading was extensive and 
various—he had a remarkable quickness 
of eee. and great correctiiess in 
the habits of thought and reasoning. His 
compositions are marked by the chastity 
and elegance peculiar to a classical scholar, 
and by a simplicity of style which seems 
to belong with exclusive propriety to natu- 
ral goodness and singleness of heart. In 
the more public functions of the episcopal 
office; his manner had 4 singular ease and 
rsuasiveness, which none who have ever 
eard him can forget. He had a large- 
ness of hand that was never straitened by 
a selfish carelessness, and his alms were 
not only given with a cheerfulness but 
with a sensitiveness of tact and delicacy 
which true charity alone inspires. The 
same nice regard of the feelings of others 
rendered easy the most difficult functions 
of the episcopate. His admonitions were 
weighty, because they were gentle. He 
disarmed opposition y forbearance, and 
won the reluctant by the equity and fair. 
ness of his injunetions. There was about 
him the true dignity of goodness, which 
ut him above every kind of self-elation. 
it would be hard to find any one who 
ever possessed high mental qualities with 
more humility, or bore the honours of 
rank and station with greater meekness, 
so that in public he had the most natural 
and unconscious gravity, and in private 
life a fresh and playful mind. 


. Otter, Bishop of Chichester. 





[Nov. 


In his friendships he was warm and 
steadfast; to the young especially of his 
clergy, he was a father ; for all who were 
brought to him by want or affliction, he 
had the keenest and liveliest sympathy. 
There is, however, a better testimony to 
the excellence of this lamented prelate than 
any we can offer, we mean in the condi- 
tion of the diocese which he has adminis- 
tered, aiid the universal attachment of the 
clergy ahd the flock over which he ruled. 
In his whole temper of mind he was a 
man of peace, and above all things he 

earhed after the unity of the Church. 
To this great end the unremitting labours 
of his episcopate were directed, and by 
God’s blessing he was spared to see in no 
small measure the fruit of his labours. In 
the short space of four years he called 
into unitéd action the clergy and laity of 
his diocese, inviting them to aid him in 
fulfilling his sacred mission, by multiply- 
ing the number of churches and of clergy, 
and by extending the means of education 
to the poor. His last public measure was 
to draw closer still the bonds of unity 
among his clergy, by restoring an or- 
ganized system of mutual intercourse and 
i a and by exhorting them to 
brotherly love and united action, in a 
pastoral letter of the most primitive and 
apostolic character. These institutions, 
together with a school for raising the 
year gre of parochial teachers, and a 

iocesan college to prepare young men 
for holy orders, planted by the side of 
his cathedral church, will stand as visible 
monuments of the piety and devotion of 
Bishop Otter. 

His body was interred in Chichester 
cathedral on the 28th of August. It was 
followed to the grave by the Rev. W. P. 
Otter and Mr. Alfred Otter, his Lord- 
ship’s sons; by the Rev. W. Malthus, 
Mr. Edward Strutt, M.P. for Derby, 
Mr. Romilly, and Mr. Trotter, his Lord- 
ship’s sons-in-law; Lieut. Otter, R.N.; 
by the Earl of Chichester, Dr. Chand- 
ler, Dean of Chichester, the Ven. Arch. 
deacon Webber, and nearly all the paro- 
chial clergy of the city and elvbour- 
hood, together with a large number of the 
nobility and gentry of the county, anxious 
to testify their respect for his Lord- 
ship’s character. 

After the funeral, a meeting took place 
in the library of the cathedral, at which 
it was resolved unanimously that a dura- 
ble monument should be erected, which 
would testify to future generations the 
respect and veneration felt throughout 
the diocese for the memory of the late 
excellent Bishop, who had given rise to, 
fostered and perfected so many useful 
institutions, having for their objects the 
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glory of God and the welfare of the 
diocese at |} the education of 
the poor was the last great subject which 
occupied his thoughts, it was further re- 
solved—That a Training School should 
be erected by public subscription at Chi- 
chester, for the purpose of educatin 
young men to act as masters of the dif- 
ferent parochial and other schools through- 
out the county, and that such school 
should for ever be called ‘‘ Bishop Otter’s 
School.” A Cominittee has been form- 
ed for carrying the plan into execution, of 
which the Earl of Chichester was elected 
Chairman, and the Rev. H. Foster, of 
Chichester, Séctetary. 





Lorp GaRvaGH. 


4ug. 20. At Chalotis sur Marne, on 
his way homewards from Wisbaden, in 
his 62d year, the Right Hon. George 
Canning, Baron Garvagh, of Garvagh, 
co. Londondetry; Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Derry, F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 15, 1778, 
the only surviving son of Paul Canning, 
esq. of Garvagh, by Jane second daughter 
of Conway Spencer, esq. His father 
died in 1784, and his mother in 1825. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Sligo ona vacancy in June 
1806, and again at the general election of 
that year, being then styled of South-hill 
Park, Berks. 

Through the interest of his cousin, the 
Right Hon: George Canning, he was 
created a Peer of Ireland by patent dated 
Oct. 28, 1818; and appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Derry. 

Lord Garvagh was twice married. His 
first alliance took place on the 13th July 
1803 with Lady Georgiana Stewart, 
fourth daughter of Robert first Marquess 
of Londonderry; and her Ladyship died 
without issue Nov. 17, 1804. His 
Lordship married secondly, July 9, 1824, 
Rosabelle - Charlotte - Isabella, eldest 
daughter of the late Henry Bonham, 
esq. and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had issue a son and heir, Charles- 
Henry-Spencer-George now Lord Gar- 
vagh, born in 1826; a daughter, born in 
1828 ; and another son, born in 1832. 

His Lordship’s body has been brought 
to England, and temporarily deposited in 
the Harrow-road cemetery, until some 
repairs shall have been completed in the 
family mausoleum at Londonderry. 


Sir L. P. Giyn, Barr. 
July 28. At Bath, aged 37, Sir Lewen 
Powell Glyn, the third Baronet (1759). 
He was the eldest son of the Rev. Sir 
George Glyn, Vicar of Ewell, Surrey, 











by his second wife Catharine, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of the Rev. Gervas 
Powell, of Lanharan, co. Glamo ; 
and was nephew to the late Sir Ric 
Carr Glyn, Alderman of London, who 
was created a Baronet in 1800. 

He succeeded in the elder baronetcy 
conferred on his grandfather Sir Richard 

lyn, Alderman and banker of London, 
in 1759,) on the death of his father; Sept. 
4, 1814; and was formerly best known in 
the sporting circles, being much attached 
to the amuséments of the turf, and a con- 
stant attendant at Newmarket, and other 
races. 

Having died unmarried, the title de- 
yolves on his only surviving brother, the 
Rev. George Lewen Glyn, now Vicat of 
Ewell. 

Cotonet Torrens. 

Lately. In Baker-street; aged 56, Co- 
lonel Robert ‘Torrens. 

Colonel Torrens was a native of Ire- 
land. He was appointed First Lietite- 
nant in the Royal Marines at the age of 
fourteen, Nov. 18, 1797; and Cuptain 
July 26, 1806. In March 1811 he com- 
manded the Marine garrison in the Isle of 
Anholt, where he succeeded in repulsing 
the Danes. He was promoted to the 
brevet rank of Major on the 12th of the 
ensuing month? He afterwards served in 
the Peninsula, where he was appointed 
Colonel of a Spanish Legion, Hie was 

romoted to the rank of Lieut..Colonel 
in 1819, and to that of Colonel in 1837, 
His last employment was that of Major- 
General to her Majesty’s troops in the 
East Indies. 

Col. Torrens was the author of various 
publications, of which the titles are as 
follow : 

The Economists refuted; or, an In- 
quiry into the nature and extent of the 
benefits conferred by Trade and Com- 
merce, 1808. 8vo. 

Celibia choosing a Husband; a Novel. 
1809. two vols. 12mo. 

The Victim of Intolerance ; a Romance, 


mo. 

An Essay on Money and Paper Cur- 
rency. 1812, 12mo. 

Thoughts on the Catholic Question. 
1813. 8vo. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. 
1815. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Earl of Liverpool on 
the State of the Agriculture of the United 
Kingdom. 1816. 8vo. 

A Comparative Estimate of the effects 
which a continuance and a removal of the 
Restriction of Cash Payments are respec - 
tively calculated to produce; with Stric- 
tures on Mr. Ricardo’s proposal for ob- 
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taining a secure and economical Currency. 
1819. 8vo. 

An Essay on the Production of Wealth ; 
with an Appendix, in which the principles 
of political economy are applied to the 
—_— circumstances of the Country. 1821. 

vO. 

An Essay on the External Corn Trade. 
1826. 8vo. 

Address to the Farmers of the United 
Kingdom on the low rates of profit in 
Agriculture and in Trade. 1831. 8vo. 

Letters on Commercial Policy. 1833. 
8vo. 

. On Wages and Combination. -1834, 
vO. 

On the Colonizi» f South Australia, 
1835. 8vo. 

A Letter to Lord John Russell on the 
ministerial measure of establishing Poor 
Laws in Ireland. 1837. 8vo. 

A Letter to Viscount Melbourne, on 
the causes of the recent derangement in 
the Money Market, and on Bank Reform. 
1837. 8vo. 





Sir J. W. Weppersurne, 

Aug. 13. Suddenly, of apoplexy, at 
Croney’s tavern, Dublin, aged about 50, 
Sir James Webster Wedderburne, Knt. 

Sir James Wedderburne was knighted 
by George the Fourth. His grandfather 
had been a baronet, but through an at- 
tainder in 1745 that distinction was not 
descendible to heirs. 

He was entitled, under the Lord 
Chancellor’s decree in the recent case of 
Wedderburne v. Wedderburne, toa fourth 
share of about 100,000/., but his pro- 
portion was greatly encumbered by charges 
and liabilities. Indeed, it is not sup- 
posed that any division of the funds in. 
volved in the Wedderburne suit can take 
place for many years to come, the accounts 
to be gone into being of the most com- 
plicated nature. 

Having expended his original property, 
Sir James Wedderburne has been known 
for years as unable to fulfil his wish to 
satisfy the claims which his want of in- 
come created, and he has undergone pri- 
vations of the most painful kind. He 
quitted the army in 1811, shortly after 
his marriage with Lady Frances Annes. 
ley, daughter of the late Lord Mount- 
norris. He was at Bruxelles in 1815, 
but did not (as was lately stated in the 
papers) act as aide-de-camp to the Duke 
of Wellington on that or any other occa- 
sion; neither was he present at the en- 
gagement. Elis lameness was from para- 
lysis, and not by a wound. 

He married, Oct. 10, 1810, Lady 
Frances-Caroline Annesley, one of the 
younger daughters of Arthur first Earl 


Mountnorris ; and by her Ladyship, who 
died in Aug. 1837, he had several chil- 
dren. 


Rosert Hepces Eyre, Esa. 


June 15. At Macrome Castle, co. 
Cork, Robert Hedges Eyre, esq. 

This gentleman was considered the 
chief leader of the Conservatives of the 
county Cork. He died possessed of im- 
mense wealth, which be has distributed 
amongst his nearest relatives, in the spirit 
of liberality, and with that sense of justice 
which characterised his honourable life. 
He has left the Macrome estate, in- 
cluding the castle, to the Hon. William- 
Henry White, second son of the Earl of 
Bantry, being ordered to take the name of 
Hedges under a penalty of forfeiture; the 
whole of the Galway property to the Rev. 
Robert Hedges Mapaial, of Flesk Pri- 
ory, Killarney, son-in-law to Mr. Eyre 
Evans of Ashbill Towers, on his taking 
the name of Eyre; the Berehaven pro- 
pete to Lord Berehaven, son of the Earl 
of Bantry; and the Tipperary property 
to Mr. Robert White, of Glengariff. All 
these properties are strictly entailed. 





Wm. Setsy Lownpgs, Ese. 

May 17. Aged 72, William Selby 
Lowndes, esq. of Whaddon-hall, and 
Winslow, Buckinghamshire, formerly 
ay for that county, from 1807 to 
820 


Mr. Lowndes was descended from Wil- 
liam Lowndes, esq. who was Secretary 
to the Treasury in 1652. He received 
the royal licence, dated the 15th July 
1813, to take the name of Selby before 
Lowndes, in respect to the memory of 
Thomas Selby Lowndes, of Wavendon 
and Whaddon-ball, esq. 

On the 26th May his body was deposited 
in the family vault, in Winslow church. 
In addition to the male members of his 
family and friends, a numerous and re- 
spectable tenantry united in paying their 
final tribute of respect and honour to one 
whose every act towards them had pre- 
eminently demanded their esteem. 





M. Davunov. 

June 20. At the hotel de- Soubise, 
Paris, (the depdt of the National Archives,) 
in his 79th year, M. Pierre Claude 
Francois Daunou, Peer of France, Mem- 
ber of the Institute, Perpetual Secretary 
of the Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles- Lettres, and Keeper-general of the 
Archives of the kingdom. 

M. Daunou was born at Boulogne in 
1761, the son of M, Pierre Daunou, a 
surgeon of that town. He was educated 
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in the college of the Oratorians of Bou- 
logne, and was admitted a member of 
the Society of the Oratoire at Paris, 
Dec. 5, 1777. The three following 
years he spent in the study of Theology 
at Montmorency; from 1780 to 1783 he 
was a professor at the college of Troyes ; 
the following year he taught logic at 
Soissons; and in 1785 philosophy at 
Boulogne. At the end of that year he 
was recalled to Montmorency, where he 
continued the same office, and subse- 
quently held the chair of theology, until 
the breaking out of the revolution in 1789. 

In 1787, M. Daunou first distinguished 
himself in literature, by an essay, ‘‘ De 
V'Influence de Boileau sur la Littérature 
Francaise,” which was crowned by the 
Academy of Nimes, and was praised by 
La Harpe in his Cours de Littérature. Ja 
the following year the Academy of Ber- 
lin adjudged a prize to his on the 
origin, extent, and limits of Paternal 
Authority. 

In Sept. 1792 he was elected to the Na- 
tional Convention by the department of the 
Pas de Calais. In that body he opposed 
the measure of bringing Louis X VI. to 
trial; but voted for his detention, and 
banishment on the conclusion of peace. 
He also was warmly in favour of granting 
him a respite. Some time after, having 
been one of those who protested against 
the violent proceedings of the Jacobins 
on the Ist of June, he was imprisoned for 
fourteen months, and would certainly 
have lost his head, but for the arrival of 
the 9th Thermidor, As soon as he re- 
sumed his seat in the Convention, he was 
appointed one of the members of the 
commission to draw up a new plan of a 
constitution, and for three months he was 
reporter tothe commission. At the close 
of 1794 he was chosen Secretary of the 
Convention, and until the end of its sit- 
tings he continued an active member ; and 
he was then elected one of the Council of 
Five Hundred, where he was equally dis- 
tinguished by his strict integrity, sound 
information, moderation, and application 
to business. "WE as 

He was charged by the Republic with 
the task of pronouncing the elogium on 
General Hoche at the Champ des Mars; 
and in 1799 he was sent to Italy to orga- 
nize the Roman republic in conjunction 
with Monge and Florent. On his return 
he was elected President of the Council 
of Five Hundred. : 

He was hostile to the revolution of the 
18th Brumaire, by which Napoleon over- 
threw the Directorial government ; and he 
consequently refused to take any share 
in drawing up the new laws, nor would 
he accept the post of Councillor of State. 


He was, however, named a member of the 
Tribunate, in which capacity he delivered 
an harangue upon the glory of the victory 
of Marengo ; and it was upon his motion 
that national honours were decreed to 
General Desaix. His notions of free- 
dom, however, occasioned him to be ex- 
cluded from the Tribunate before the 
suppression of that body, upon which his 
duties were confined to the office of li- 
brarian of the Pantheon. In Dec. 1804 
he succeeded Camus as archivist of the 
Legislative body, and in 1807 he was 
made archivist of the Empire, and a mem- 
ber of the legion of honour. In 1807 
Napoleon appointed him Imperial Censor; 
but Daunou immediately wrote to the 
ministers, to declare he would never fill 
any such office. At the Restoration he 
lost his places, but became editor of the 
Journal des Savants, which he continu- 
ed to conduct, and was a constant contri- 
butor until 1838. He was also enrolled 
in the Academy of Inscriptions, on its 
re-organization. In 1819 he was appoint- 
ed to the professorship of History in the 
college of France, which he resigned in 
1830. He was also elected, in the for- 
mer year, to the Chamber of Deputies 
from Finisterre, and was there a stren- 
uous opposer of all measures hostile to 
the freedom of the people. He was not 
re-elected in 1823; but afterwards sat 
again from 1828 to 1834. 

On the revolution of 1830 he was re- 
stored to the offices he had lost at the 
Restoration ; and he was recently ele- 
vated to the dignity of a Peer of France. 
He succeeded the illustrious Silvestre de 
Sacy as Perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Let- 
tres ; and thereupon resigned the editor- 
ship of the Journal des Savants. 

M. Daunou was very laborious in his 
literary labours, though they were chietly 
contributed to periodical works. Besides 
his juvenile essays before noticed, may be 
mentioned an Analysis of the different 
opinions on the Origin of Printing, read 
before the Academy in the year X 
and an article on Guttemberg, inserted 
in the Biographie des Hommes Utiles; 
an historical essay on the ‘Temporal 
Power of the Popes; and a series of 
Lectures on Ancient History. He wrote 
more than sixty articles in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, about 150 in the His. 
toire Littéraire, and 128 in the Journal 
des Savants: discussing in turn the se- 
veral subjects of philology, literature, 
philosophy, morals, archxology, numis- 
matics, chronology, and the whole field 
of ancient and modern history, not only 
as relating to France, but to the greater 
part of Europe, 
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From an ample memoir of M. Daunou 
which appeared in the Journal des Sa- 
vants for July, but which has come into 
our hands merely in time to correct the 
above, we add the following remarks on 
his character: ‘* Those who know him 
only by his writings admired his vast 
learning, his pure and elegant style, teem- 
ing with the best traditions of the last 
age, and the justness of his political and 
literary epiniens ; but few could duly ap- 
preciate the simplicit of his manners, his 
rare modesty, his strict disinterestedness, 
and above ull, that benevolence which, 
triumphing by degrees over his natural 
timidity, imparted to his exquisite polite- 
ness, all the charms of affability.” ‘ 

According to his express desire, his 
funeral was conducted without any state 
or ceremony, and no discourse was de- 
livered at his grave. It is announced that 
a statue of M. Daunou will be erected in 
his native town of Boulogne, 





Proresson MULLER. 

Aug.1. At Athens, Professor Miil- 
ler, of the University of Gattingen. 

Carl Otfried Miiller was born in 1797 
at Brieg in Silesia, where his father was 
then stationed as army chaplain. Young 
Miller attended the gymnasium of that 
place, and in 1813 went to the juniversity 
of Breslau, which he left in 1815 for that 
of Leipzig, and has since chiefly devoted 
himself to historical and philological in- 
vestigations. His researches in mytho- 
» logy led to the publication of his first 
work, in 1817, under the title of “A&gine- 
ticorum’Liber,” which was the occasion 
of his being called in the same year to 
the Magdalenum at Breslau. While his 
public duties called upon him for the ap- 
plication of his time and talents to the 
ancient languages, he yet found leisure 
to engage in an analysis of the whole 
circle of mythology, with the view of dis- 
entangling the historical from the allego- 
rical, and of preserving the right line be- 
tween them, the former method of expe- 
rimental research in the domain of the 
past haying hitherto prevailed among the 
scholars of his native country. This at- 
tempt was given to the world in 1820, 
in his work ‘‘Uebur Orchomenos und 
die Minyer,” which forms the first vo- 
lume of his ‘‘Geschichte Hellen.Stamme 
und Stiidte.” By the advice of Heeren, 
and at Bickh’s recommendation, he was 
called to Guttingen, in 1819, to fill the 
chair of Archgology, and shortly after, 
that of the Archeology of Art. A re- 
sidence in Dresden in the autumn of 
1819, and a journey to France and 
England in 1822, afforded him the re- 
quisite ~ ces of observation, 
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Yet, in Miiller’s estimation, the Ar- 
cheology of Art presented but a one-sided 
means of viewing antiquity. Ancient art 
afforded but one source of knowledge ; 
while the great object of all his investi- 
gations was to obtain a systematic know- 
ledge, impressed with all the warmth of 
individuality, of antiquity as a whole. 
His work ‘‘ Die Dorier,” (published at 
Breslau in 1824, and translated into 
English, at Oxford, in 1830,) which 
forms the second and third volumes of 
his “Geschichte Hellen. Stamme,’’ was 
intended to shew the connected and effi- 
cient nature of a Grecian race, expressed 
and exhibited in all departments of human 
activity. The favourable reception which 
this work supenenees determined the 
author on a closer investigation of the 
structure which he had raised, on which 
account he deferred the continuation re- 
lating to Athens to a later period, It was 
just on this part of his work that he was 
indefatigably engaged, and at Athens it- 
self, that the hand of death arrested him 
in the midst of his career. 

But we are anticipating the progress 
of events in the life of this indefatigable 
scholar. In his  Prologomena zu einer 
wissenschaftliche Mythologie,” (Géttin- 
gen, 1825,) he turned his attention again 
to mythology, and endeavoured to lead 
philologers to a right apprehension of the 
myths of past ages, by a course of investi- 
gation resting on examples and inductions 
collected from the undisputed domain of 
history. His other principal works are 
‘¢ Ueber die Wohnsitze, die Abstam- 
mung und die iltere Geschichte des 
makedonischen Volkes,” (Berlin, 1825) ; 
‘¢ Die Etrusker,” (2 vols. 8vo. Breslau, 
1828) ; and the “Handbuch der Archi- 
ologie der Kunst,” een, 1830,) and 
a second edition in ]835—the first work 
in this department, corresponding with 
the progress made in it in our times, 
and well deserving to be translated into 
English. His work on the Eumenides 
of Aischylus, as has been well observed 
by the English translator, is an admirable 
specimen of the author’s searching and 
comprehensive spirit of inquiry, and 
claims the attention of every person who 
would fully understand the Drama of 
ZEschylus in general, as well as have a 
thorough perception of the peculiar 
beauties and train of ideas which cha- 
racterize the tragedy of the Eumenides, 
Besides all these more elaborate compo- 
sitions, he published many important 
dissertations, of which we only recol- 
lect ‘* Minerve Palladis sacra et adem in 
arce Athenarum illustravit,” &c. (Git- 
tingen, 1820); and ‘ De Phidiz vita et 
operibus,” (1827) ; and contributed large 
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ly to periodical works and foreign public 
cations. ' 

Viewing his works altogether, and re- 
flecting on the extent. of his professorial 
labours, and the care he bestowed on 
them, we cannot but express our admira- 
tion at the rare union we witness in him 
of diligence and zeal, of extensive and 
sharp-sighted learning, by which at so 
early an age he has accomplished so 
much, and gained a name amongst the 
most eminent modern scholars and his- 
torians.—( Ozford Herald.) 


Professor Miller was taken ill some 
days before his death at Delphi, where he 
exposed himself very much to the sun, 
copying inscriptions for hours together, 
during the heat of the day. He had made 
an excavation along the polygonal wall, 
which supports the basement of the 
great temple, by which he had discovered 
a number of new and long inscriptions. 
He likewise discovered some subterra- 
neous chambers under the site of the tem- 
ple, but he was unable to extend his exca- 
vations, as they were under the houses of 
the peasants. The foundation of his ill- 
ness, however, was laid by his over-ex- 
erting himself at Athens, in copying the 
modern plan of Athens by the architects. 
He was buried on the summit of the 
little hill above the Academy. This was 
the idea of the council of the Athenian 
University. He intended, on his return 
to Germany, to commence his great work 
on the General History of Greece, which 
was to have been preceded by a topogra- 
phical description of the country by Mr. 
Curtius, for which Miler would have con- 
structed the maps and given his aid. He 
had already made many curious disco- 
veries and observations, which it is to be 
hoped will be given by Dr. Schoell or Mr. 
Curtius in an account of their journey. 





Baron AtFreD DrypDen. 


July 21. At the Hotwells tavern, 
Bristol Hotwells, aged 45, Baron Alfred 
Dryden. 

We are induced to preserve the follow- 
ing autobiographic narrative of this un- 
fortunate individual, inasmuch as he was 
a person of some distinction in the pros- 
perous part of his career, and from his 
name we should conclude he was of Eng. 
lish descent. It is a history of that na- 
ture in which ‘‘ truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” — f 

‘* My father, Alfred Dryden, was 
lieutenant of artillery in the republican 
army of Italy, under Bonaparte. He 
married my mother in 1795, and on the 
12th of June, 1796, I was born in Paris, 
where I was brought up under the care of 
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my mother and grandmother, who were 
both on terms of intimacy with Madame 
de Beauharnois, afterwards Madame Bo- 
naparte, and subsequently Empress Jo- 
sephine, and, owing to this circumstance, 
was a constant visitor at the palace, 
where the First Consul and his wife 
were very kind to me. Bonaparte, be- 
coming Emperor in 1804, made my father 
(who was then Lieutenant - Com 
Colonel and Baron of the empire; and 
was not forgotten by their Majesties, for 
I was sent as a pupil to a military college, 
with a full purse (that is to say, free of 
expense). My father followed the Em- 
ra to the battle of Austerlitz, and, 
eing severely wounded, he was sent 
back to Paris, and appointed vice-gover. 
nor of the imperial stables, an office cor- 
responding with that of deputy grand 
master of the horse in England. Every 
prospect was then bright for my family 
—a lucrative situation for my father, the 
private friendship of the Empress for my 
mother, and the favour of the Emperor 
‘for all of us. 
‘* When Napoleon established the mi- 
litary school of cavalry at St. Germain, 
I was then 10 years of age, and was sent 
to it as afree pupil. I had the good for- 
tune of making some progress in my edu- 
cation, and was duly noticed by the Em- 
peror, who frequently visited the estab- 
lishment. There I remained till I was 
near 15 years of age, and after seeing the 
second marriage of the Emperor with 
Maria Louisa of Austria, and the christ- 
ening of the King of Rome, on the Ist 
of May, 1811, I left the school, losing all 
the advantages I should have reaped trom 
it had I remained till I was 18, and 
entered a regiment of light cavalry as a 
private, on the 5th of May, 1811. I 
joined the depét three days afterwards, 
remained there six months, and joined 
the regiment, then in winter quarters at 
Stralsund, in Sweden. Iwas made a 
corporal on my arrival, and, when the 
Emperor reviewed us, previous to our 
going to Russia, I was made a serjeant, 
and at the battle of Borodino I rose to the 
rank of lieutenant. We then entered 
Moscow, where I was mounting guard 
at the Kremlin on that disastrous night 
when the Governor Rostopchin let 
loose all the convicts, who, infuriated by 
vengeance and strong liquors, too strictly 
followed the instructions of the Gover- 
nor, and set fire to every part of the city. 
Then began our retreat under a frost of 
19 degrees of Reaumur below zero. De. 
prived of food and shelter, our soldiers 
threw down their arms and perished upon 
the road; there was no longer any disci- 
pline observed in the army, and we re. 
sembled more a flock of a a 
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shepherd than that brilliant army crossing 
the frontiers of Poland to invade Russia. 
We came to Borizoff, where we met with 
our corps of reserve, commanded by Ou- 
dinot, Duke of Reggio, and we effected 
the crossing of the Berezina, in spite of 
the 40,000 Russians, who were on the 
opposite side, and had blown up the 
bridge. 1 was wounded in the action, 
and Napoleon made me a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour. I effected my retreat 
towards Prussia in the best way I could. 
I had procured a sledge with three Rus- 
sian ponies, and was so far comfortable, 
but for 53 days I did not see a bit of 
bread, and, had it not been for some sugar 
I procured by chance, I should, like 
many thousands, have perished on the 
road, We reached Wilna, on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, where the treasury of the 
army was abandoned, and plundered by 
both French and Russian soldiers. M 
man got two bags of gold, with whic 
we bought a lot of provisions, which 
lasted till we came to Konigsberg, in old 
Prussia. There we expected to meet 
with a friendly reception; but General 
Yorck, who commanded the corps of 
Prussians, and formed nae of our last 
reserve, passed over to the Russians, and 
the whole of Prussia rose in a mass 
against us. I narrowly escaped several 
times being murdered at the houses where 
I was billeted, so at last I was obliged to 
travel day and night, stopping only at 
some miserable public-house on the road 
to get refreshment for ourselves and 
horses ; but either myself or my man kept 
watch whilst the other was asleep, so as 
to be prepared against treachery. At last 
we arrived in Saxony, where the inhabi- 
tants received us with the greatest kind- 
ness, and paid us every attention our dis- 
tressed state required; then some order 
was restored, a place of rendezvous was 
named for each —— and the men 
as they arrived joined their respective 
corps. Of our regiment only 11 officers 
and 117 men escaped out of 1,450 who 
went to Russia. With a detachment 
coming from France, and some horses 
we received from Hanover, we mustered 
140, and entered the next campaign of 
Lutzen and Butzen. I was raised to the 
rank of captain, and, although still suffer- 
ing from my wounds, I took the field and 
was present at all the engagements which 
took place up to the armistice of July, 
1813, On the 15th of August following 
the armistice ended, and we fought the 
battle of Leignitz on the Oder, and began 
in to retreat until we fought the battle 
of Leipsic, on the 18th of October, when 
our regiment, which had been reinforced 
to the number of 630, was reduced, 
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after the battle, to 5 officers and 160 men, 
Young as I was, I now found myself the 
oldest officer remaining, and consequently 
took the command. On the 19th Na- 
poleon saw the fragments of our regi- 
ment commanded by his young friend, and 
I was raised to the rank of Major. At 
the battle of Hanau, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber following, I was created an officer of 
the Legion of Honour, and on the 4th we 
crossed the Rhine at Mentz. We then 
retreated towards France, and I was en- 
gaged in all the battles fought by Napo- 
leon in person, being then attached to his 
Majesty as aide-de-camp. 

**T rose to the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel at the battle of Brienne, where 
Napoleon had been educated, and where 
we fought with such courage and con- 
stancy that, after the castle had been 
taken and retaken nine times in the course 
of the day, it remained in our possession, 
and the Emperor was able to sleep in it. 
At the battle of Montereau Napoleon was 
kind enough to express his satisfaction of 
my conduct, telling me, ‘I regret much 
that you are not old enough, according to 
my own regulations, to have the rank of 
Colonel conferred upon you, but I shall 
not forget you.’ The last event of that 
campaign was the emperor taking leave of 
the army, and abdicating in favour of his 
son at Fontainebleau. Your Govern- 
ment then brought us the Bourbons, and 
it was the downfall of my family, who, 
from a state of affluence and comfort, 
passed suddenly to a state of poverty ; my 
father was deprived of his situation, I was 
put on the half-pay, and we retired into the 
country to live upon our scanty means. 
In the course of a few months the Go- 
vernment of Louis X VIII. offered a sum 
of money as a compensation for their half- 
my to all the officers who would accept it. 

availed myself of the opportunity, and 
by so doing was not obliged to take the 
oath of allegiance to the Bourbons. 

‘* We were living quietly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, when, on the 12th of 
March, 1815, I heard of Napoleon hav- 
ing landed in France, after his escape from 
Elba. I hastened to join him, with as 
many friends as I could assemble, and we 
arrived in Grenoble on the same day La- 
bedoyere opened the gates to him. I 
then re-assumed my duty as aide-de-cam 
to the Emperor, and never left him until 
the 20th, when we arrived at night in 
Paris. ‘The next morning, at six o’clock, 
—— reviewed the army, and I was 
made a Colonel, and the command of a 
regiment was given to me, with orders to 
march on that very day towards the fron- 
tiers of Belgium, and the Emperor ad- 
dressed me thus :~-‘ Baron Dryden, I 
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confer upon you the rank of Colonel, as 
a reward for your past services; and I 
shall not forget the new proof you have 
given me of your devotion. Farewell; 
we shall meet again,’ I need not say one 
word about the battle of Waterloo; suf- 
fice it to say, that after the return of the 
Bourbons I was obliged to leave my 
native land, and take refuge in America, 
to escape being shot, as was the case with 
Marshal Ney and Colonel Labedoyere, 
who were foolish enough to think that the 
Bourbons did possess one single generous 
feeling. I landed at New Orleans, and 
after endeavouring for five months to pro- 
cure employment, my resources being ex- 
hausted, 7 applied, through a brother 
officer, who was aide-de-camp to Bolivar, 
for a commission in his army. I was 
successful, and served for six years, until, 
being severely wounded, I was obliged to 
relinquish the military life, having earned 
many blows but not one dollar. I then 
went to Boston, where I obtained the 
situation of French teacher in an academy, 
I remained there a few years, and left for 
Baltimore, where I was employed, first 
as an attorney’s clerk, and afterwards with 
a corn merchant. I was then happy 
enough ; I had a comfortable house, and 
a little cash in hand. At that time ap 
a will was deposited in my hands for se- 
curity; a young woman, to whom I was 
to have been married in the course of 
three months, got acquainted with a young 
man who thought himself deprived of his 
right by that will; a criminal connection 
took place between them, and he persuaded 
her to try to get possession of the will, 
but it was rather a difficult undertaking, 
for I kept it in a strong box lined with 
iron, and the keys of it never left me. 
However, they took advantage of my being 
ill, and on the 27th of March they ad- 
ministered to me, in some coffee, eight 
ounces of opium ; and, thinking it would 
have killed me, they took the will, and 
robbed me of all the property they could 
lay their hands upon ; however, the ex- 
cessive quantity of poison saved my life, 
and after keeping it for eighteen hours, 
my stomach rejected it, but it made a fatal 
impression on my constitution, and I have 
not since enjoyed good health. To add 
to my misfortunes, one of my country- 
men, who had been implicated in the con- 
spiracy of Fieschi, and sentenced to fif- 
teen years’ imprisonment, made his es- 
cape to America; and, coming to Balti- 
more in the greatest distress, he applied 
to me for assistance, which I readily gave 
him. Subsequently, an amnesty was grant- 
ed by Louis Philippe, but he could not 
avail himself of it, not having the means 
of paying for his passage to France. In 
August last I took the resolution of ree 
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turning to my native country, and ending 
my days rye j at Lyons ; my false friend 
then begged of me, upon his knees, to 
take him with me, promising that, on our 
arrival in France, he would repay me all 
the money I should advance for him. I 
yielded, and we landed at Liverpool in 
October last. We left for London, 
visiting Manchester and Birmingham ; 
and, on our way to Oxford, I was taken so 
seriously ill at Cheltenham, that I was 
obliged to stop in that town; and while I 
was in bed, in a state of insensibility, the 
miserable wretch robbed me of 402, in 
gold, several valuable trinkets, and two 
trunks, containing a bag of 750 dollars, 
and other property toa large amount. I 
was left so destitute that I was obliged to 
leave part of my clothes for the payment 
of my rent. Getting a little better, I 
came to Bristol on the 16th of January 
last, since which time I have been con- 
stantly ill, and living on the contents of 
my portmanteau. Now all my resources 
are exhausted; I am lying on a bed of 
sickness in the Bristol Infirmary; and, to 
crown all my past misfortunes, a 107. note 
of the Bank of England, which was sent 
to me in two halves, has been stolen by 
some person applying in my name to the 
Post-office, and Iam deprived of this last 
resource. 

‘‘ Gop, in his mercy, sent me to your 
house, where I found friends; and, what- 
ever may be my future fate, 1 shall say 
Gon’s will be done; and may He pour 
his blessing on yourself and oa ro 

‘¢ T should have told you that my father 
died of a broken heart in 1817, and my 
dear mother in 1821, without my receiving 
their blessing. ‘ 

‘* Now allow me to express my grati- 
tude for your kindness; and, in the hope 
that you will excuse my English style of 
writing,—I remain, with respect, your 
most devoted and obedient servant, 

«“ Baron A. DryDEN. 
‘* To Mrs. , High-street, Bristol.” 

This narrative was written by its un- 
fortunate author on the 27th of April toa 
lady in Bristol, by whom his wants had 
been relieved. On the 20th of July he 
came a stranger to the Hotwells tavern, 
and the next morning committed suicide 
by hanging himself, On searching his 
clothes, which were all good and clean, 
7s. in money was found, and nothing else 
but a new spike gimblet. The jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘“ Lunacy,” and the 
| was interred in Clifton lower church- 
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This chivalrous, but ill-fated Pole, 
was one of the two individuals drowned at 
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Boulogne on the occasion of the late at- 
tempt of Prince Louis Napoleon on that 
coast, 

He belonged to a family whose name 
occurs frequently and conspicuously in the 
annals of Poland, and whose celebrity in 
the battle field and at the council board 
reaches to the remotest ages of her histo- 
ry. In our days it has become addition- 
ally endeared to Poland by the noble and 
dignified stand, which his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Posen, has made in defence 
of the religion of his forefathers. 

From his earliest youth, his devotion, 
his endowments, and his active and gal- 
lant disposition, procured him a noble and 

erilous share in all the struggles of the 

‘oles to overthrow the yoke of foreign 
domination. At therevolution of the 29th 
of Nov. 1830, he was nominated a cap- 
tain, but he declined that, and preferred 
entering as a private the ranks of a corps 
then forming under the orders of the brave 
General Dwernicki. He subsequently 
rose to the rank of a captain, and the bul- 
letins of the battles of Hoczek, Nowa- 
wics, Pulawy, Konskawola, Kurow, and 
Boremel brought his name honourably 
forward. Upon the termination of the 
struggle he went to Paris; and whilst 
there still devoted his time and labour to 
the cause of his dear country. Froma 
gallant soldier and zealous co-operator in 
Dwernicki’s memorable campaign, he be- 
came its historian: and when some of the 
Poles left France and entered Switzerland 
in a body, he came to England for the 
purpose of obtaining assistance for them. 
He succeeded beyond expectation, and his 
success was due mainly to his own ex- 
ertions and personal qualities, which sub- 
sequently secured him a hearty welcome 
when he, himself, was obliged to seek re- 
fuge in England, in 1836, as one of those 
who, at the request of the Russian Am- 
bassador, were expelled from France for 
having formed themselves into a body 
called the Confederation. Ever since 
that time up to the period of the unfortu- 
nate expedition of Prince Louis Napoleon 
he resided here. He was born on the 
6th of August, 1802, and therefore com- 
~— his 38th year on the day of his 

eath, 





Tuomas Simpson, Ese. 


In our Magazine for June, p. 630, it 
was related that the North- West Passage, 
so long sought after by adventurous navi- 
gators, had at length been discovered by 
two young men belonging to the Hudson's 
Bay Company. It is now our duty to 
record the melancholy fate of one of 
the discoverers, It appears that after their 
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eturn to York Factory (the principal 
depot of the Hudson’s Bay Company), 
Mr. Simpson, accompanied by Mr. 
Bird, Mr. Legros, and twenty or thirty 
of the colonists, set out for England. 
About the 28th of June the party had 
reached Turtle river, where they en- 
camped for the night. Mr. Simpson had, 
from the beginning of the journey, ex- 
hibited occasional symptoms of mental 
hallucination, and on the evening above 
mentioned he had continued to push on 
until a late hour at night, and even then 
his feverish state of excitement deprived 
him of nourishment or rest. When they 
stopped, and while in the act of encamp- 
ing, Mr. Simpson turned suddenly round, 
and shot Mr. Bird through the heart, ‘and 
before the astounded party could fly 
from the presence of the madman, he 
discharged the other barrel, and mortally 
wounded Mr, Legros. It are the party 
had separated, and when he committed 
the murder on his companions there were 
only two more present, one of them ason 
of Legros, who immediately fled a short 
distance. ‘The dying father earnestly im- 
plored Simpson to permit his son to re- 
turn and embrace him before he should 
die, which he agreed to, and beckoned 
them back, saying there was nothing to 
fear. On their return, Simpson accused 
Legros of conspiring with Bird, and asked 
him whether it was not their intention to 
assassinate him that night ; the dying man 
said it was, but on being interrogated a 
second time, he denied having any inten. 
tion or design of such a deed, and shortly 
after he expired. Simpson then ordered 
the two men to bridle their horses, and pre- 
pare to return with him to the settlement, 
but no sooner were they mounted than 
they dashed off in quest of the main body, 
and overtook them about eighteen miles 
a-head. They all returned in the morning, 
and when they had reached within 200 
yards of the camp, they got a glimpse of 
Simpson at the door of his tent, and im- 
mediately afterwards heard the report of 
a gun, Supposing that he was determined 
to carry out the work of destruction which 
he had begun, they attempted to intimidate 
him by firing three volleys in the direction 
of the camp, and then approached it cau- 
tiously. When they came up they found 
their commander weltering in his blood, 
and on closer examination found that he 
had literally blown his head to pieces! 
“Far in the wild, unknown to public 
view,” were the three bodies committed 
to the same grave by their companions, 
who then pursued their route with feelings 
more easily conceived than described. 
The party arrived at St. Peter’s about 
the 1 of July, in possession of the im 
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portant — and other property be- 
longing to the ill-fated Simpson. 

Mr. Simpson had been for the last 
four years actively engaged in the prose- 
cution of those discoveries which have 
immortalized his name. He allow- 
ed himself no relaxation, summer or 
winter, from the labours necessary’ for 
the accomplishment of the great object 
of his ambition. So bent was he on this 
enterprise, that he made a tender of his 
life and his own fortune to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in order to complete the 
survey of Boothia Felix, and the great 
bay of islands stretching eastward to the 
Straits of the Fury and Hecla, should 
there be any demur as to the expense and 
difficulty of the undertaking. Unfortu- 
nately for him, he knew not that instruc- 
tions had been sent out appointing him 
to the command of the expedition which 
his ardent imagination had invested with so 
much interest. In ignorance of this ap- 
pointment, and fearful of losing another 
season, he was on his way to England for 
the purpose of laying his plans personally 
before the Directors, and prevailing upon 
them to embrace his views, when his rea- 
son gave sy | under the excitement occa- 
sioned by the anxieties of his position, 
and the great fatigue and want of rest to 
which he had exposed himseif during 
the part of the journey which had been 
accomplished. 

It has been stated that Mr. Simpson 
and Mr. Dease both set out together for 
England, and were striving to outrun 
each other in the race of preferment. 
There is not the least foundation for this 
statement, for there was no rivalsbip be- 
tween these two gentlemen. Mr. Dease, 
though the senior of Mr. Simpson, al- 
ways acknowledged that the success of 
their expedition was mainly owing to the 
rare combination of talents and qualifica- 
tions possessed by his younger associate, 
and was not on his way to England when 
these dreadful events occurred, but was 
returning with his family to Canada, of 
which he is a native. 

Mr. Simpson was about 32 years of 
age, and went to Hudson’s Bay in 1829. 
He was a native of Dingwall, in Ross- 
shire, and had received a liberal educa- 
tion, having been intended for the Church. 
While prosecuting his studies at Queen's 
College, Aberdeen, he greatly distin- 
guished himself, both by the regularity 
of his conduct and his attainments in the 
various branches of literature and science 
to which his studies were directed. No 
man could be better prepared for the ar- 
duous duties which devolve upon a dis- 
coverer in the Arctic regions, and very 
few possessed the natural qualifications 
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for such pursuits in an equal degree. His 
constitution was robust, and his activity 
extreme. No obstacles could daunt his 
courage, or subdue his energy and perse- 
verance. To these qualities were added 
an amiable and obliging disposition, which 
made him a general favourite, and that 
generous love of fame which usually ac- 
companies superior talents. He had been 
promoted to the rank of Chief Trader by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and would, 
had he lived, have risen to the highest dis- 
tinction which they can bestow, as they 
entertained the strongest sense of the 
many valuable qualities which he pos- 
sessed. 


J. W. Parkins, Ese. 

April 12. At New York, Joseph Wil- 
fred Parkins, esq. 

This gentleman in the year 1819-20 
served the office of High Sheriff of Lon- 
don and Middlesex, and for some years 
after made himself conspicuous in various 
eccentric ways, and was B meen known 
by the title of Ex-Sheriff Parkins. 

He went out to India a poor boy, and 
returned a wealthy man, and, with all his 
whimsicalities, he was not unmindful of 
the wants of the poor. 

He made two unsuccessful efforts to 
represent the freemen of Carlisle in Par- 
liament, and many are the burgesses in 
thatancient city who rememberhis follieson 
those occasions. Theannals of electioneer- 
ing, replete as they are with tomfooleries, 
can scarcely produce their parallel. ‘The 
relations of the ex-sheriff in Carlisle are 
all in poor circumstances, and, as his pro- 
perty is to be divided amongst them, ac- 
cording to his bequest, his death will be 
a God-send to them. The New York 
papers state that he has left 300,000 
francs in the French funds, and 20,000/. 
in the hands of Messrs. Stone and 
Sons, his agents in London. 

He went to America about fifteen 
years ago, and was not less eccentric there 
than at home. 

In his last illness he was as irritable as 
ever. He was at the house of Mr. Best, 
hatter, in Newark, and Dr. Darcy attend- 
ed him. One day he refused to take some 
medicine, and next day he denied doing 
so. Dr. Darcy said, ‘* I can prove you 
did.” ‘Prove! said the sheriff, ‘‘ prove, 
— you can prove anything in this ——— 
country.” He made his will, leaving his 
property to his nephews and nieces, it is 
believed, as he said he had no sister living. 
He told those around him to send his 
body to England, to be buried by the side 
of his father and mother, in Carlisle 


church-yard. 
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Mr. G, E. Inman. 
Sept. 26. Aged 26, Mr. George Ellis 
Inman. 
This gentleman, who suddenly put a 

eriod to his existence in St. James’s 

ark, had been for some time a contri- 
butor to various periodicals, besides being 
the author of several popular ballads. 
For the last year he had been occasion- 
ally subject to fits of mental suffering and 
excitement, induced by over study and 
physical stimulant, the latter only to a 
very moderate extent. He repeatedly 
declared to his friends that he did not 
know what was the matter with him, but 
that for some months he had found he 
possessed no control over his actions, and 
that he thought he should destroy him- 
self. For six weeks previous to this fa- 
tal act he had been in the habit of taking 
opium, and for four days before Saturday 
had been wandering about the streets of 
London, and the suburbs of Gravesend, 
Greenwich, &c. and absenting himself 
from his place of business, (as derk to 
Messrs. Borseau and Co. wine-mer- 
chants in Crutched-friars,) without any 
ostensible object or motive. Almost the 
last money in his possession was spent 
in the purchase of the pistol, &c. with 
which he destroyed himself. His friends 
had intended to send him for a few weeks 
into the country, in order that fresh air 
and quietness might restore his health. 
To this unfortunate young man, in 1837, 
a medal was awarded by the Melodists’ 
Club, for the words of a song entitled 
‘The days of yore,” which were set 
to music by John Parry, jun. and gained 
the prize of the value of ten guineas 
in 1838. Mr. Inman was also the 
writer of the national song, ‘St. 
George's of England,” composed 
b r. Blewitt, to whom the same 
club awarded its prize of 15 guineas 
on the 25th of June last. Mr. Inman 
also wrote the song, ‘Sweet Mary mine,” 
(composed by J. Parry, jun.) which 
Madame Stockhausen and Miss Birch 
rendered very popular last season at 
numerous concerts. 

The day before his death, letter, dated 
Gravesend, was received from him, con- 
taining a 25/. bill of exchange, which he 
might have got cashed if he had chosen. 
He was not a gambler, and had not em- 
bezzled any of his employers’ property. 
He had not been married, and was at- 
tached to no female. He was a well- 
educated man, and spoke three or four 
languages. Verdict—‘‘ Temporary In- 
sanity,” 


Joun Cocxeriit, Ese. 

June 19. At Warsaw, aged 50, John 
Cockerill, esq. of Liége. 

Mr. Cockerill was born on the 5th of 
April, 1790, in the village of Hastington, 
in the county of Lancaster. At the age 
of 12 his father sent for him to Verviers, 
where he had settled a few years after the 
birth of his son John, who was one day 
to acquire a reputation extending beyond 
the bounds of Europe. 

Mr. Cockerill has leftno children. The 
Commerce Belge states that his will has 
been opened, and gives the following as 
the principal clauses. Mrs. Cockerill is 
appointed universal legatee, with the 
whole of the property for her life. At 
her death, after the deduction of legacies 
to each of his natural heirs, the property 
is to go to his brother, Mr. Willian 
Cockerill ; and in the event of his death 
without issue, it is to belong to the ne- 
phews and nieces, with the exception of 
the concern at Liége, which is left to M. 
Barthold Suremond, his nephew by mar- 
riage, on condition of his keeping it up 
under the firm of Charles, James, and 
John Cockerill, The executors are Mr. 
William Cockerill, M. de Suremond, sen. 
and M. Grenville. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

The Rey. J. Clarke, Rector of St. 
Catharine’s, Upper Canada. 

The Rev. R. Miller, Rector of New- 
town Hamilton, Armagh. 

The Rev. G. F. Molineux, B.A. 
Prebendary of Wolverhampton, Rector of 
Ryton, Shropshire, and Perpetual Curate 
of Acton Trussell, Staffordshire. He 
was instituted to the former living in 
1798, and to the latter in 1806. 

At Dungannon, aged 39, the Rev. 
Thomas Murray, tor many years Curate 
of Ballygawley, co. Tyrone. 

At Walsham - le - Willows, Suffolk, 
aged 58, the Rev. Arthur Rogers, for 


‘24 years iy sper Curate of Sapiston, 


Suffolk, in the patronage of the Duke of 
rafton. 

At St. Allen, near Truro, the Rev. 
Edward Tippet, Vicar of that parish. He 
was of King’s college, Cambridge, M.A. 
1802, and was collated to his living by 
the Bishop of Exeter in 1833. 

July 10. At Great Stainton, Dur- 
ham, = the Rev. Daniel Mitford 
Cust, tor of that parish and Vicar of 
Sedburgh. His paternal name was Pea- 
cock. He was formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and was Senior 
Wrangler and Ist Smith’s prizeman in 
1791, M.A. 1794; was presented to Sed- 
burgh in 1798 by his college, and to Great 
Stainton by Lord Chancellor Eldon in 
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1812. He exe the name of Pea- 
cock for that of t, on the death, in 
Feb. last, of his elder brother the Rev. 
William Cust, Rector of Danby Wiske, 
Yorkshire, who had previously taken it. 
His son, a Fellow of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, Cambridge,died in 1828. His youngest 
sister, Harriet, has since died at Danby 
rectory, near Northallerton, on the 19th 
Sept. aged 58. 

Aug. 3. Aged 80, the Rev. Robert 
Proetor, for thirty-five years Perpetual 
Curate of Hornby, ire. 

Aug. 5. The Rev. A. Hunnam, Curate 
of Ulpha, Cumberland. 

Aug. 10. At Pudleston Court, Here- 
ford, aged 79, the Rev. John Wood 
Duppa, Rector of Pudleston, one of the 
six Divinity Lecturers in the church of 
Bromyard, and an active magistrate. He 
was of Christchurch, Oxford, M.A. 1786; 
and was instituted to the rectory of 
Pudlestone, which. was in his own pa- 
tronage, in 1823. 

Aug. 13. At Beccles, aged 53, the 
Rev. John Waldron Crabbe, Perpetual 
Curate of Great and Little Glemham, 
Suffolk; one of the sons of the late Rev. 
George Crabbe, the Poet. He was of 
Caius college, Cambridge, B.A. 1811, 
M.A. 1814. 

Aug. 15. Aged 50, the Rev. John 
Southcomb, Curate of St. Wenn, near St. 
Columb, Cornwall. He was discovered 
in his bed-room quite dead, with his throat 
cut, having some time before shown evi- 
dent signs of derangement. A verdict of 
insanity was returned. 

Aug. 16. At Bournemouth, aged 67, 
the Rev. Francis Baker, Rector of Wily, 
Wilts, and Vicar of Combe Biset with 
West Harnham. He was presented to 
Combe Biset in 1803, by the Rev. 
Charles Elkins as Prebendary of Combe 
in the cathedral church of Salisbury ; and 
to Wily by the Earl of Pembroke in 1827. 

Aug. 18. Aged 75, the Rev. Ste- 
venson M‘Gill, D.D. Professor of Divi- 
nity in the university of Glasgow. He 
was ordained at Eastwood, Sept. 8. 1791, 
inducted to Zion church, Oct. 12, 1797, 
and appointed Professor of Divinity in 
I8l4. 

Aged 80, the Rev. John Noble, Vicar 
of Frisby, Leicestershire, to which parish 
he was presented by the King in 1796. 

Aug. 19. At his house, Hall Place, 
Beaconsfield, aged 66, the Rev. William 
Mussage Bradford, Rector of Hedsor, 
Buckinghamshire, and a magistrate of that 
county. He was of Christ church, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1798; and was instituted to 
Hedsor in 1814, 

The Rev. Edward Edwards, of Elles- 
mere, He has bequeathed £300 ster- 
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ling, to be invested in the funds, and the 
dividend for ever paid to the poor of the 
townships of Ellesmere and Lower 
Ridge. He has also left £100 to the 
Shrewsbury Infirmary, besides other cha- 
fitable donations. His charities when 
living were extensive, but private. 

Aug. 20. At Ridgwell, Essex, the 
Rev. Rayson Mandell, Vicar of that 

ish, He was of Catharine hall, Cam- 

ridge, where he graduated B.A, 1832, 
M.A. 1835; and was presented to his 
living by that Society in 1837. 

Aug. 21. Aged 71, the Rev. Edward 
Chave, Rector of St. Mary Arches, Ex. 
eter, and one of the Priests Vicars of the 
cathedral. He was of St. Peter's college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1791, M.A. 1794, and was collated to 
the rectory of St. Arches in Ex. 
eter in 1815, by Bishop Pelham. 

At Bedwell park, near Hatfield, the 
Rev. J. W. Carr, Perpetual Curate of 
Southborough, Kent, 

Aug. 27. Aged 86, the Rev. John 
Greenwood, for 25 years Master of the 
Free Grammar-school at Walton-le- Dale, 
in the parish of Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Aug. 28. At Bath, the Rev. Henry 
Thickness Woodington, Vicar of Hamp- 
ton in Arden, Warwickshire. He was 
formerly a Fellow Commoner of Ema- 
nuel college, Cambridge ; and was pre- 
sented to his vicarage in 1826, by the 
Trustees of the Earl of Leicester’s Hos- 
pital at Warwick. 

Aug. 29. At Ravensdale, Lincoln. 
shire, aged 86, the Rev. John Parkinson, 
D.D. Rector of Brocklesby, Lincoln- 
shire, and of Fittleton, Wilts. He 
was matriculated a scholar of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, in 1770; after- 
wards elected a Fellow of Magdalene; 

roceeded M.A. 1777, B.D. 1786, D.D. 
798; was presented to Brocklesby in 
1785 by Lord Yarborough, and to Fit- 
tleton by the President and Fellows of 
Magdalene college in 1797. The Rev. 
J. P. Wilson, M.A. now a Fellow of 
Magdalene, is his nephew. 

Sept.1. Aged 79, the Rev. William 
Railton, Rector of Bywell St. An- 
drew's, Northumberland, to which church 
he was presented in 1828, by T. W.. 


Beaumont, ot 
At Woodhall, near Howden, aged 29, 
the Rev. W.H , B.A. Curate of the 


parish church of Howden. 

Sept. 2. At Haden-hill, the Rev. 
George Barrs, for upwards of forty years 
Curate of Rowle Regi, Staffordshire. 
He was of M: en college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802. 

Sept. 5. At Polsted, aged 74, the Rev. 
John Whitmore, for forty-five years Rec- 
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tor of that parish. He was formerly of 
Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, 
M.A. 1792. 

Sept.8. At the house of his father-in- 
law, Dublin, of consumption, in the prime 
of life, the Rev. B. Woods, M.A. 

Sept. 9. At Rusper, Sussex, the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, for many years Curate of 
that parish, M.A. of Queen’s college, Ox- 
ford, and eldest son of Thomas Smith, 
esq. of Saffron Walden. 

Sept. 12. At his residence in the Min- 
ster-yard, Lincoln, aged 33, the Rev. 
Georye Barton, M.A. of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Sept. 17. The Rev. John Foster, for 
33 years Perpetual Curate of Tossett in 
Gisburne, Yorkshire, in the patronage of 
Lord Ribblesdale. 

Sept. 18. At Albaro, aged 36, the Rev. 
George Oakes Miller, Rector of Milton, 
Northamptonshire, and his Majesty’s 
Chaplain at Genoa. He was instituted 
to the rectory of Milton or Middleton 
Malzor on his own petition as patron in 
1830. 

Sept.19. At Wisbech, aged 91, the 
Rey. John Tyson, late of Terrington St. 
John, and for many years Curate of Isling- 
ton, Norfolk. 

Sept.23. At Ross, from the effects of 
an accident in the upsetting of a coach, aged 
52, the Rev. Arthur Matthews, B.D. 
Canon Residentiary of Hereford, Vicar of 
Linton and of Wolhope with Townhope 
and Fawley, Herefordshire ; and senior 
Fellow of Brazenose college, Oxford. He 
was the fourth son of the late Col. Mat- 
thews, of Belmont near Hereford ; gra- 
duated M.A. 1811, B.D. 1818; was 
presented to Linton in 1812 by St. John’s 
college, Oxford ; was coliated to the pre- 
bendal stall of Little Wittington in Here- 
ford cathedral in 1831 by Bishop Hunting- 
ford ; and was presented to Wolhope in 
the same year by the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford. He was an excellent scholar, 
an able public speaker, and in politics a 
decided conservative. 

Aged 66, the Rev. William Tolbutt 
Staines, Vicar of Aylesford, Kent. He 
was formerly Fellow of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1797 as first Senior Optime, M.A. 1800, 
and was presented to a by the 
Dean and Chapter of Rochester in 1832. 

Sept.25. At Exeter, aged 43, the Rev. 
Charles Wansbrough Henning, late Cu- 
rate of Stogumber, Somersetshire. He 


was of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1822, M.A. 182-. 

Sept. 28. At Chudleigh, Devon, aged 
88, the Rev. Gilbert Burrington, for 
fifty-five years Vicar of that parish, also 
Rector of Woodleigh, and a Prebendary 
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of Exeter; and for many years an active 
magistrate of the county. He was of 
Balliol college, Oxford, M.A. 1777; (and 
son, we presume, of Gilbert Burrington, 
of Balliol, M.A. 1747) ; was presented 
to Chudleigh in 1785 by the feoffees of 
the advowson ; and collated to his pre- 
bendal stall in 1798. 

Aged 60, the Rev. .G. H. Langdon, 
Rector of Burleston cum Athelhampton, 
Dorsetshire, (in the patronage of the 
Hon. W. T. L. P. Wellesley,) to which 
he was instituted in 1818. 

Sept. 29. The Rev. James Hamilton, 
Rector of Stapleford Abbot’s, Essex, 
and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, near Canter- 
bury. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1805, M.A. 1808: was 
presented to the vicarage of Hackington 
in 1828, by the Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury; to Stapleford Abbot’s in 1829, by 
the Lord Chancellor; and was in the 
latter year appointed one of the Six 
Preachers of Canterbury cathedral. 

At Lexden, Essex, in his 70th year, 
the Rev. George Preston, Rector of that 
parish, and Vicar of Briston in Norfolk. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795; was instituted 
to Briston (in his own patronage) in 
1803, and to Lexden in 1804. 

Oct. 3. At his father’s residence in 
Halifax, aged 27, the Rev. Samuel Gooch, 
Perpetual Curate of Alverthorp, in the 
parish of Wakefield; and brother to the 
Rev. J. H. Gooch, Head Master of 
Heath school. 

At Dingley, Northamptonshire, aged 
88, the Rev. Edward Griffin, for sixty- 
four years Rector of that parish, and 
Rector of Droughton in the same county, 
and the senior magistrate of the counties 
of Leicester and Northampton. He vas 
of Lincoln college, Oxford, where he 
took the degree of B.A.; was instituted 
to Dingley in 1797, and to Droughton in 
17 He was a great proficient in me- 
chanical pursuits. 

At Sheffield, aged 78, the Rev. Francis 
Parker, for thirty-three years Perpetual 
Curate of Dore, Derbyshire, in the pa- 
tronage of Earl Fitz William. He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1785, 
as 6th Senior Optime ; M.A. 1789. 

Oct. 5. At Stapleford Abbot's rectory, 
Essex, aged 45, the Rev. Joseph Stan- 
field. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1822. 

Oct. 9. The Rev. Thomas Darby, 
Rector of the united churches of Spanby 
and Swaynton, Lincolnshire, to which he 
was presented in 1828 by Mrs. Knapp. 

Oct. 10. At Bayswater, aged 66, the 
Rev. John Hoskyns Abrahall, late of 
Badgworth, Somerset. 
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In his 60th year, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Humfrey, Rector of Thorpe Mandeville, 
Northamptonshire. He was a son of the 
Rev. Ptolemy Humfrey, formerly Rector 
of that parish ; and grandson of the Rev. 
Nathaniel Humfrey, also Rector from 
1727 to 1745. He was matriculated of 
Lincoln college, Oxford, in 1798, gra- 
duated B.A. 1801, M.A. 1806, and was 

resented to his living in the latter year by 

is brother Robert Pargiter Humfrey, 
esq. He published in 1802, ‘‘ A Poetical 
Sketch, with other Poems,” 8vo. (See 
the epitaphs of this family in Baker's 
Northamptonshire, i. 724.) 

Oct. 19. Aged 76, the Rev. Samuel 
Heyrick, Rector of Brampton-by-Ding- 
ley, Northamptonshire, and Chaplain to 
the Earl of Lonsdale. He was the se- 
cond son of John ‘Heyrick, gent. Town 
Clerk of Leicester from 1764 to 1794, 
and brother to William Heyrick, gent. 
subsequently Town Clerk (see the pedi- 
gree of this family in Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire, ii. 615). He was u member of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1785, 
M.A. 1788 ; was presented to the rectory 
‘of Brampton in 1790, by the late Earl 
Spencer; and was Master of the Free 
Grammar School at Leicester from 1799 
to 1802. 

Oct. 20. At St. Bees, Cumberland, 
aged 55, the Rev. William Ainger, D.D. 
Principal of the college there, Prebendiry 
of Chester, Rector of Northenden, 
Cheshire, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Bees. He was formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1807, as 6th Senior Op- 
time, M.A. 1810, B.D. 1817, D.D. 1822. 
He was appointed Principal of St. Bees 
in 1816, and appointed to the perpetual 
curacy by the Earl of Lonsdale; he be- 
‘came a Prebendary of Chester in 1827, 
and was presented to the rectory of 
Northenden by the Dean and Chapter of 
that cathedral in 1829. 

Oct. 21. At Tollerton, Notts, the 
Rev. Edward Smith, Vicar of Tollerton, 
and of Egmanton, in the same county. 
He was of Sidney-Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1789, as 10th Junior 
Optime ; and was instituted to both his 
livings in 1816. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 9. In Uppet Brook-st, aged 73, 
Henry Stewart, esq. Rear-Adm. R.N. 
He was made Lieut. 1793, Commander 
1799, Post Captain 1800, and Rear- Ad- 
miral 1830. 

July 7. At his villa at Brompton, 
Henry Hall Joy, esq. of Hartham Park, 
Wiltshire, M.A. one of her Majesty’s 
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Counsel learned in the law, and a Bencher 
of the Inner Temple. He was a member 
of Christ church, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M.A. June 28, 1811; was 
called to the bar July 2, 1813; and to the 
rank of King’s Counsel in 1832. He died 
suddenly when at dinner, and has left a 
widow and young family. His body was 
interred in the Temple church on the 14th 
July, attended by the Earl of Scarbo- 
rough, Major-Gen. Sir J. Gardner, W. 
E. Gladstone, esq. M.P., W. Ord, esq. 
M.P., Sir W. Follett, &c. 

Sept.9. In her 33rd year, Frances, 
wife of Charles Marion Welstead, esq. of 
Tulse Hill, Surrey. 

Sept. 15. At Camden Town, aged 85, 
Anne, widow of the late W. Sisun, esq. 
of George-st. Hanover-sq. 

Sept. 17. At Maida Vale, aged 66, 
Thomas Creswick, esq. of Chandos-st. 
Strand, cardmaker and stationer. 

Sept. 18. At Charlotte-street, Port- 
land-pl. aged 68, John Lampet Lewis, esq. 

Sept. 20. At Blackheath Park, aged 
77, William Samler, esq. 

Sept. 21. Aged 79, Sarah, relict of 
Jacob Ancona, esq. of Wilson-st. Fins- 
bury. 

Sept. 22. At Rylands, Peckham Rye, 
Morley Hamilton Benson, esq. of the 
Ordnance Department, Tower, London. 

Sept. 23. Mary, wife of Mr, Serjeant 
Scriven. 

Sept. 24. At Holloway, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Raban, late of St. Alban’s. 

At South Lambeth, aged 34, Charles 
Wilkinson, esq. 

Sept. 25. In Camden-town, aged 72, 
David Clapton, esq. formerly of Parli- 
ament-st. last surviving child of the late 
Thomas Clapton, esq. Great Queen-st. 
Westminster, 

Aged 51, Mrs. Sophia Westlake Arun- 
dell, of Kensington, widow of James 
Arundell, of Winchmore-hill, esq. 

In Chapel-st. Grosvenor-sq. Thomas 
Nettleshipp, esq. 

In Somers’-town, aged 67, Dr. An- 
tonio Puigblanch, one of the most distin- 
guished of the Spanish emigrants. He 
was born at Mataio, in Catalonia, in 
1773, and obtained great celebrity by his 
work entitled ‘‘ The Inquisition Un- 
masked.’’ 

At Bath-place, New-road, aged 80, 
Lawrence James Cossé, esq. formerly of 
Newman-st. 

Sept. 28. At his residence, Blandford- 

lace, Regent’s-park, after a few days’ 
illness, deeply and deservedly lamented, 
in his 83d year, Lieut.-Col. John Nixon, 
late of the Madras artillery. He ob- 
tained his commission 1795, was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant — 


» 
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nant 1806, Captain 1806, Major 1818, 
Lieut.-Colonel 1823, and retired in 1827. 
Sext. 30. At his house in Little 
Smith-street, Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
aged 74, H. Cooke, esq. upwards of 50 
ears a faithful officer in the General In- 
and Post-office. 

Lately. In Bolton-row, aged 26, Ro- 
bert, youngest son of the Hon. G. Pon- 
sonby. 

At her sister’s, Lady Anstruther, in 
Chapel-st. Grosvenor-place, aged 64, Miss 
Isabella Prendergast. 

Oct.2. At Richmond, the Countess 
Bathyany, aged 79. She was of a noble 
Hungarian family, and has left two sons. 

Oct. 5. At Brentford, Frances-Clin- 
ton, wife of the Rev. David Owen, late 
of Broadhinton. 

At the vicarage, Wandsworth, aged 
26, Phoebe Anna ,  Pasrcg eldest dau. of 
the Rev. D. C. Delafosse. 

Oct. 6. Aged 43, of a paralytic seizure, 
Ensign W. H. Walker, only son of the 
late Colonel Walker, of the 7th West In- 
dia Regiment. 

Oct. 9. In Devonshire-st. 
Maria, third daughter of Nicholas 
esq. M.D. of Antigua. 

Oct. 11. At Streatham Common, 


ed 20, 
ugent, 


Arabella, wife of Andrew Hamilton, et 


Oct. 12. In the Wandsworth Road, 
aged 76, George Gouger, esq. 

At Clapham, aged 21, Selina, third 
daughter of John Thornton, esq. 

Oct. 14. At Peckham, aged 29, Jane- 
Elizabeth, wife of David Blenkarne, esq. 
of Bucklersbury. 

Oct. 17. At Gough House, Chelsea, 
aged 35, Frances, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson. 

Oct. 19. In Woburn-square, aged 45, 
Samuel Hawtayne Lewin, esq. one of the 
sworn clerks of the High Court of Chan- 


cery. 


Beps.—Sept. 27. At Bedford, aged 
74, Francis Green, esq. 

Berks.—Sept. 30. At Farnborough 
rectory, aged 55, Mary, only dau. of the 
late William Henry Price, esq. of Charl. 
ton House. . 

Lately. Aged 72, Catharine, wife of 
John Ormond, esq. of Wantage. 

Oct. 3. At Reading, aged 70, Martha, 
relict of James Kirkpatrick, esq. of New- 
port and Seafield, in the Isle ot Wight. 

Oct.13. At the Lower Ward, Wind- 
sor Castle, Charles Langford, esq. for- 
merly Captain in the Ist or Royal Dra- 
goons, and only surviving son of the late 
Dr. Langford, Canon of Windsor. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Sept. 18. At Whittle- 
sey, aged 84, James Blunt, esq. for many 
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years one of the Deputy Lieutenants for 
the county of Cambridge. 

Lately. At Cambridge, aged 93, Mrs. 
Favell. She was the mother of sixteen 
children, seven of whom died in infancy. 
Five of her sons devoted the best part of 
their lives to the service of their country ; 
three of them fell in action, viz. Capt. John 
Favell, at the battle of Leyden, in the 
Duke of York’s expedition in Holland ; 
Captain Samuel Favell, at the battle of 
Salamanca, during the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s memorable campaign in the Penin- 
sula; and Wm. Anthony Favell, in the 
battle of Toulouse. Lieut. James Favell, 
R.N. died whilst engaged in a government 
expedition to survey the shores of Africa ; 
Capt. Thomas Favell, R.N. was many 
years in active service at sea and in several 
engagements. When the national re- 
joicings took place upon the declaration 
of peace, in 1815, Mrs. Favell displayed 
alike her patriotic and maternal feelings 
in a transparency inscribed—“ I rejoice for 
my country, but mourn for my sons.” 

CueEsHIRE.—Sept. 5. At Marbury, 
near Whitchurch, aged 86, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of the Rev. Robert Wright, D.D. 
Rector of Whitechapel. 

CornwaLL.—Oct. 2. Aged 68, Frances, 
relict of the Rey. T. F. Bedford, Rector 
of Philleigh. 

CuMBERLAND —Oct.5. Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Joseph Tomlinson, Vicar of 
Crosby-upon. Eden. 

Lately. At Colne Waterside, aged 
108, Robert Robinson, a native of Scot- 
land. He was borne to his grave by High- 
land soldiers in full uniform. 

Drvon.—Aug. 22. At Plymouth, aged 
73, Capt. Francis John Nott, R.N. on 
the out-pension of Greenwich Hospital. 

Sept. 17. At Alphington, aged 73, 
Captain John Ward, late of H. M. 24th 
regt. He was a native of Nottingham, 
and entered the army at an early age, as a 
private soldier. He passed through the 
various grades of non-commissioned offi- 
cers, until he obtained his Ensigncy ; 
serving in Egypt, South America, Ca- 
nada, and the East Indies, He returned 
from Asia on promotion to a company in 
1816, and had since remained on half- 


ay. 

. Sept. 24. At Bideford, Rebecca, wife 
of J. Hammet, esq. daughter of the late 
Rev. H. Morrison, of Yeo- Vale. 

Oct.1. At Chudleigh, aged 58, Eliza, 
wife of Captain W. J. Scott, R.N. 

Oct. 4. At Bideford, aged 60, Isa- 
bella, relict of Sir Charles William Cham- 
be 


rs, 
Oct. 9. At Bath, aged 65, Mrs. Ca- 
roline Bower, sister of the late Thomas 
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Bowyer Bower, esq. of Iwerne House, 
Dorset, whom she survived only 18 days. 

Oct. 13. At Whiddon Park, Chag- 
ford, aged 79, Captain Edward Seymour 
Baily, R.N. He was made Commander 
in 1782, and Post Captain 1809. His 
only daughter married the Rev. John 
Turner, of Hatterby house, Gloucester- 
shire. 

Oct. 17. At Exeter, aged 76, Jas. 
Luke, esq. formerly of Great Shilstone, 
in the parish of Drewsteignton. 

Oct. 18. At her house on Southern- 
hay, Exeter, Ann, only daughter of the 
Rev. John Podger, D.D. of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

Oct. 21. At Withycombe, Rebecca, 
relict of Christopher Henry Masters, esq. 
late Austrian Consul. 

Oct, 22. At Heavitree, Martha, relict 
of S. Wilmot, esq. surgeon, late of Eton, 
Bucks. 

Lately. At Plymouth, aged 69, Archi- 
bald Murray, esq. R.N. 

Dorset.—At Wareham, aged 79, very 
suddenly, Admiral Joseph Hanwell, esq. 
He was a member of the Wareham Cor- 
poration, having been elected a Common 
Councilman in 1817, and a Capital Bur- 
gess in 1819, in which year he served 
the office of Mayor, as he also did in the 
years 1824 and 1834. 

Sept. 21. At Iwerne House, aged 70, 
T. B. Bower, esq. many years Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Dorset Yeomanry Cavalry, 
and one of the magistrates of the county. 

DurnuaM.—Oct. 19. At Archdeacon 
Thorpe’s, in the college, Durham, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. John Davie Eade, 
Vicar of Aycliffe, and eldest dau. of the 
late Edmund Robinson, esq. of Thorp 
Green. 

Essex. — Sept. 20. At Southend, 
aged 84, John Mitchell, esq. of Water- 
loo-place, Lambeth. 

Sept. 30. At Stratford Grove, Mrs. 
Biggs. 

Oct. 5. Charlotte-Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Penrose, Vicar of Writtle. 

Oct. 15. At Park Hall, aged 78, Mrs. 
Mary Swaine. 

Oct. 16. At Kelvedon Hall, Caroline, 
wife of the Rev. Edward Linzee. 

Gtoucester.—June 13. At Glou- 
cester, in his 80th year, Lieut.-Gen. 
John Dighton. 

Sept. 22. At the Deanery, Bristol, 
aged five years and six months, Charles 
Lamb, son of the Very Rev. the Dean ; 
and Sept. 28. aged three years and six 
months, Arthur his brother. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 38, 
Catharine, widow of A. Noble, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, wife of John 
Macleod, esq. of Rasay, and only dau. of 
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Hants.—April 27. W. Fowle, esq. 
of Chute Lodge, near Andover. 

Sept.26. At East Woodhay, aged 66, 
Ann, widow of Dr. Winterbottom, late 
of Newbury. 

Sept. 29. At the residence of his 
father-in-law, John Eames, esq. West 
Cowes, Francis Kingston, esq. of St. 
Alban’s, surgeon, and for many years 
one of the Magistrates of that Borough. 

Sept. 30. At Cowes, aged 25, Eliza- 
beth Harriett, eldest dau. of W. Kod- 
well, esq. of Ipswich. 

Oct. 1. At Southampton, aged 71, 
Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. John 
Hookins, of Yeovil. 

Oct. 3. At Southampton, aged 40, 
John Ward, esq. late of Ollerington 
Hall. 

Oct. 10. At Southampton, aged 17, 
Lady Mary Butler, youngest sister of the 
Marquess of Ormonde. 

Hererorp. — Sept. 22. At Black- 
marston, aged 101, Betty Cooper, retain- 
ing her faculties to the last. Molly Par- 
ry, her sister, died recently, near St. 
Owen’s-gate, aged 102; and a third sister 
is now living at Abergavenny, aged 90. 

Herrs.—Oct. 3. At Cheshunt, aged 
67, Mrs. Ann Kemp, widow of the Rev. 
William Kemp, formerly tutor at Ches- 
hunt college. 

Huntincpon.—Sept. 30. The wife 
of the Rev. R. R. Knipe, M.A. of 
Queen’s coll. Rector of Water Newton. 

Kent.—Lately. At ‘Tunbridge Wells, 
Margaret- Hamilton, widow of L. W. 
Brown, esq. of Berners-street. 

Oct. 12. At Canterbury, aged 44, Mar- 
garet Catharine, wife of Samuel Barrett 
Hylton, esq., of Jamaica. 

LancasHigE.—Feb. 27, At Manches- 
ter, Mr. Henry Wyatt, painter. Henry 
Wyatt was born at Thickbroom, in the 
parish of Weeford, near Lichfield, on the 
17th of Sept. 1794. At three years of age 
he lost his fatuer, and was removed to the 
residence of his guardian at Handsworth, 
near Birmingham (this gentleman was a 
son-in-law of the late Francis Eginton, 
glass painter), to which circumstance may 
be ascribed the choice of his profession. 
In 1811 he went to London,and prosecuted 
his studies in good earnest; in 1812 he 
commenced drawing at the Royal Aca- 
demy, and studied diligently in the 
schools till about the middle of 1815, when 
he engaged with the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence for one year, giving his services 
as a set-off against the advantages to be 
derived from the President’s advice, &c. 
At the termination of the year, Sir Thomas 
wished Mr, Wyatt to continue with him, 
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and agreed to pay him for his services at 
the rate of 3007. per annum: this will 
give an idea of the estimation in which 
Sir Thomas held his abilities. From the 
latter end of 1817 till November, 1819, 
he was painting portraits in Birmingham ; 
he then removed to Liverpool, in which 
town and Manchester he coptinued till 
September, 1825, when he removed to 
London, and took up his residence in 
Newman-street. He then became a con- 
stant exhibiter at the Royal Academy and 
British Institution. His abilities were 
not confined wholly to portraits, as many 
pictures and drawings, purchased by 
several of our best patrons of modern 
art, will sufficiently testify, and with which 
the public are well acquainted, through the 
medium of the exhibitions and engrayings 
published at various times. In December, 
1834, his health became so much impaired, 
having suffered from asthma for the last 
four years, that he left London, and took 
up his residence at Leamington, where he 
continued to reside till the latter end of 
1837; he then determined to return to 
London, but previous to which he went 
to Manchester to paint the portraits of a 
few friends. In April, 1838, he had an 
attack of paralysis, by which he lost the 
use of his left side, and from which he 
never recovered. He was buried at Prest- 
wich, about four miles from Manchester. 
The following is a list of his principal 
paintings, with the names of their pur- 
chasers :—‘ Juliet,’ the Birmingham So- 
ciety of Arts; ‘ Philosopher,’ Robert 
Simon, esq. ; ‘ Archimedes,’ Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, Bart.; ‘ The Romance,’ 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville ; ‘Clara Mowbray,’ 
Sir D. Mackworth, Bart.; ‘ The Dark- 
eyed Brunette,’ Sir P. Sidney, Bart ; ‘ The 

air Forester,’ Farquhar Fraser, esq. 
(engraved by George T. Doo) ; ‘ Dili- 
gence,’ Robert Simon, esq.; ‘ Chapeau 
Noir,’ William Wells, esq. ; ‘ The Prof- 
fered Kiss,’ George T. Doo, esq. (en- 
Paved by G. T. Doo); ‘ Vigilance,’ 

obert Vernon, esq.; ‘ Ornithologist,’ 
Joseph Walker, esq. ; ‘ The Gipsy,’ John 
Jesse, esq.; ‘The Falconer,’ John 
Hewitt, esq.; ‘Warwick Castle,’ C. 
Roberts, esq.; ‘ Mars and Venus,’ the 
Birmingham Institution for the Promo- 
tion of the Fine Arts. Mr. Wyatt has 
left several works finished and unfinished, 
which, we presume, will be disposed of. 
(Art Union.) 

Sept. 21. At Fletcher Fold, Bury, 
aged 35, Harrict, wife of William Benson, 
esq. agent to the Earl of Derby, and 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Mat- 
thew Robinson, Incumbent of Rainford, 
Lancashire. 

Lincotn.— Lately. Aged 40, Mrs. 
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[Nov. 


Harrison, wife of the Rev. E. Harrison, 
Vicar of Redbourne. 

Norrotk.—Aged 65, Lucy, relict of 
the Rev. Stephen Webster, Vicar of 
Claxton. 

NorrTHamrron.—Sept.20. At Greens- 
norton, aged 78, Charlotte, widow of the 
Rev. John Morgan, Rector of Tugford, 
Shropshire. 

Norrs.—Oct. 2. At the hause of the 
Rev. C. Lesiter, Vicar of North Colling- 
ham, near Newark, aged 84, Thomasine, 
relict of John Pym, esq. 

Oxrorp.—Sept. 23. At Bampton, 
aged 73, Mrs. Carr, formerly of Oxford, 
mother of the late Rey. G. Carr, M.A. 
Curate of Black Bourton. 

Lately. Mr. Richard Costar, coachmas- 
ter, of Oxford. His body was interred at 
Benson. The hearse and mourning 
coaches were driven by coachmen who had 
been a number of years in his employ, viz. 
W. Bowers, T. Paine, C. Holmes, andW. 
Stacey. ‘The bookkeepers, and most of his 
other coachmen, also attended the funeral. 

SoMERSET.—Sep#. 23. At Abbot’s 
Leigh, aged 38, Susanna Anne, wife of 
the Rev. J. D. Hales, Minister of St. 
John’s Church, Richmond, Surrey. 

SaLor.—Jan.19. At his residence, the 
Council House, Shrewsbury, Thomas Du- 
gard, esq. M.D. F.G.S. Member of the 
British Association for the Promotion of 
Science, and one of the Governors of the 
Grammar School in Shrewsbury. He was 
for twenty-nine years physician to the 
Salop Infirmary, where his professional 
skill, together with his patient investiga- 
tion into the wants and sufferings of the 
poor, gave the highest value to his exer- 
tions. He was also a man of great scien- 
tific attainments, a delightful companion, 
most affectionate to his family, and be- 
loved by all whowere fortunate enough to 
be reckoned in the number of his friends ; 
among these we may be permitted to dis. 
tinguish the late exemplary Bishop of 
Lichfield, Dr. Butler, so log unrivalled 
in the education of British youth, while 
eons over the noble seminary of which 

r. Dugard was a Governor. 

Starrorp.— Lately. Aged 87, Mr. 
Marmaduke Aspinall, of Stainland ; he has 
left 250 descendants, viz. :—12 children, 
97 grandchildren, 138 great-grandchildren, 
and 3 great-great -grandchildren. 

Oct. 2. At Wolverhampton, aged 89, 
Drusilla, widow of George Pountney, esq. 

SurroLk.—Sept. 21. At Chellesworth 
House, aged 71, Sir Robert Pocklington, 
Knight of the Imperial Military Order of 
Maria Theresa, and formerly of the 15th 
Hussars. 

SugrREY.—Oci. 3. At North Cheam, 
aged 7], Charles Hobbs, esq- 
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Oct. 15. At Wimbledon, in her 19th 
ear, Anne Sarah, eldest daughter of the 
te John Burchell, esq. of Foley-place, 

Marylebone. 

Oct. 16. At Croydon, aged 36, Charles 
Fitzwilliam White, esq. of the Journal- 
office, House ef Commons, eldest son of 
Charles White, esq. of Aberannell, near 
Builth. 

Sussex.—Aug. 15. At Brighton, aged 
78, Mary, widow of George Whitelocke, 
esq. of Melbury-terrace, Dorset-square, 
London, great-grandson of Sir Bulstrode 
Whitelocke, Lord Commissioner of the 
Great Seal, leaying four sons and three 
daughters surviving her. She was daughter 
of Dayid Roche, esq. an alderman of 
Limerick, by Bridget, sister of Benjamin 
Winthrop, esq. formerly Governor of the 
Bank of England, and was aunt to Sir 
David Roche, Bart. M.P. for that city. 

Sept.2. At Rye, aged 60, Thomas 
Proctor, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Lewes, Mrs. Shergold, 
dau. of the late Sir Henry Blackman. 

Sept. 24. At Hastings, the wife of 
Lieut. Wheeler, and dau. of the late B. 
Bossom, esq. a magistrate of the borough. 

Sept. 26. At Brighton, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Shoveller, esq. late Surgeon R.N. 

Sept. 30. At Catisfield, at an advanced 
age, Anna, relict of Capt. J. N. Newman, 
R.N. who was lost when in command of 
his Majesty’s ship Hero, on the Haak 
Sands, in 181]. 

Lately. At Worthing, by suicide, aged 
18, H. N. Humble, second son of Dr. 
Humble, residing on the Steyne. 

Oct. 18. At Brighton, aged 64, Ro- 
bert Beachcroft, esq. 

Oct. 19. At Hastings, aged 67, Ro- 
bert Montague Wilmot, M.B.F.L.S. 

Oct. 20. At Dichling, aged 67, the re- 
lict of John Borrer, esq. of that place. 

Warwick.—May 2]. At Leamington, 
Major-Gen. Alexander Macdonald, C.B. 
and K, St. A. He was appointed First 
Lieut. R. Art. 1774, Capt.-Lieut. 1799, 
Captain 1803, brevet Major 1811, Lt.- 
Col. 1814, and Major-Gen. 1837. He 
received the second class of the order of 
St. Anne of Russia, for his services at 
the siege of Dantzic in 1814 ; served also 
in Flanders, and at the battle of Waterloo. 

Oct. 7. Aged 25, Mr. Thomas Sale 
Reynolds, only son of John Turville Rey- 
nolds, esq. of Newton. 

WESTMORELAND.— Oct. 12. At the 
Friary, Appleby, aged 78, Jane, widow 
of W. Dent, esq. of Trainlands. 

Witts.—Sept. 28. Aged 58, John 
Deane, esq. of Rowdeford House, De- 
vizes. 

Oct. 2. At Downton, Elizabeth De- 
borah, third dau. of the Rey. James 


Mead. 


Osirvary. 
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Lately. At Conmpton, aged 69, Mrs. 
Frances Fi id, eldest dau. of the late 


Charles Penruddocke, esq. M. P. for 
Wiltshire. : 

At Chippenham, Emma, dau. of the la’ 
Major-Gen. Bowness, of Sutton- Benger. 

Yorx.—Sept. 16. Aged 80, John 
Dunnington Jefferson, esq, of Thorgan- 
by-hall, in the East-riding. 

Sept. 20. At Whitby, aged 59, George 
Brodrick, esq. 

Oct. 5. At the residence of her son, 
the Rey. tw Farish, Highfield, Shef- 
field, aged 76, Dorothy, widow of James 
Farish, esq. surgeon, of Cambridge. 

Oct. 17. At Bawtry, the Hon. Eliza- 
beth-Mary Monckton, eldest dau. of 
Robert, fourth Viscount, and aunt to the 
present Viscount Galway. 

Wa es.—Oct 5. Aged 52, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. Devereux Mytton, M.A. of 
Brazenose college, and Rector of Llandys- 
sil, Montgomeryshire. 

Oct. 12. At Aberystwyth, aged 63, 
Jane, relict of Major-Gen. Davies, C.B. 
of Tan-y- Bwlch. 

ScotLanp.—April 14. At Edinburgh, 
aged 37, Henry John William Colling- 
wood, esq. of Lilburn Tower, Northumb. 

May 31. At Aberdeen, aged 70, Sir 
Alexander Bannerman, the sixth Bart, 
of Elsick, co. Kincardine. He suc. 
ceeded to the latter on the death of his 
father in 1800. He married in 1800 
Miss Rachael Irving, but had no issue. 

Lately. Mrs. Elizabeth Black, of Ar- 
broath, who has bequeathed the following 
legacies :—to the Edinburgh Royal Infir- 
mary, 100/.; the Dundee Royal Infir- 
mary, 1002. ; the Arbroath Bible Society, 
100/.; the Society for Propagating Chris- 
tian Knowledge in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, 1007.; the Arbroath 
Destitute Sick Society, 100/.; the St. 
Vigean’s Destitute Sick Society, 50/.; 
and 100/. among poor females residing in 
Arbroath. 

Oct. 6. At Airth Castle, Stirlingshire, 
James Strange, esq. formerly of the Hon, 
East India Company’s Civil Service. 

Oct. 10. At Blair Castle, Perthshire, 
Catharine, wife of Wm. Nelson Clarke, 
esq. of Ardington, Bucks, and dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Molyneux, of 
Castle Dillon, co. Armagh, Bart. 

InELAND.—July 20. At Spring-hill, 
Queen’s county, Capt. Knipe, h. p. 60th 
regt. 

Sept. 10. At Limerick, Capt. Joseph 
O’Meara, late 60th regt. second son of 
the late Lt.-Gen. O’Meara. 

Sept. 28. At Carah, near Killorglin, 
co. Kerry, by being thrown from his 
horse, aged 23, Henry Ponsonby, esq. 
the youngest son of the late Major 
Ponsonby, of Crotto-house. 
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Oct, 11. At Dublin, Elizabeth, wife 
of G. R. Blackwood, esq. solicitor, dau. 
of the late Richard Ledger, esq. formerly 
of co. Tipperary. 

Guernsty.—Oct 4. Aged 22, James 
Patrick Stuart, eldest son of Dr. G. 
Hamilton Roe, of Hanover-sq. 

East Inpres.—March 25. At Cal- 
cutta, very suddenly, of spasmodic affec- 
tion, Major-General Henry Faithfull, 
of the Bengal establishment. 

March 31. At Saugor, aged 80, Major- 
Gen, Sir Thomas Anbury, K.C.B. com- 
manding the Saugor division of the Ben- 
gal army. 

At Benares, Bengal, Capt. Ogilvy, 
H. M. 3lst regt. 

April 27. At sea, on his voyage to 
Fingapore for the recovery of his health, 
Dr. J. N. Rind, superintendent of the 
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government lithographic Cal- 
cutta. 

At. Trichinopoly, Lieut. Wm. Bridger 
Goodrich, H. Mt. 57th regt. He pur- 
chased his Ensigney in June 1832, and 
his Lieutenancy in Feb. 1835. 

May 17. At Kamplu, Madras, Lieut.- 
Col. Joseph Wakefield, Lt.-Col. 39th 
regt. He was made a Cornet of horse 
1814, and served at the battle of Water- 
loo; Lieut. Aug. 1815, Captain 1819, 
Major 1834, Lieut.-Col. 1837. 

May 30. At Calcutta, Lieut. Peter 
Craufurd, H. M. 3ist regt. He was 
appointed 2nd Lieut. 1826, 1st Lieut.1830. 

June 12. At Moulmein, Burmab, 
Mary, wife of George Brooks Pratt, esq. 
of her Majesty’s 63d Regt., and eldest 
dau. of the late Herbert Jefferie, esq. of 
Clapton Common, Middlesex. 


press, 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. VII. p. 438.—A handsome mural 
monument, in the Gothic style, has been 
erected in the parish church of Crick- 
howell, co. Brecon, in memory of the late 
Rev. Henry Vaughan. On it is the fol- 
lowing inscription, from the pen of the 
Rev. Thomas Williams of Llanvapley :— 
“To the eg of Henry Vaucuan, 
B.A. Vicar of this parish, his attached 
friends, his grateful parishioners, have 
erected this monument. By the grace of 
God he was what he was: an able minis- 
ter of the New Testament, a faithful 
preacher, an affectionate pastor, watchful 
over the sheep, gentle towards the lambs 
of Christ; the warm supporter, the elo- 
oe advocate of Christian missions. 

hile living an example of the believers 
in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. Being dead 
may he even yet speak: ‘ Be ye followers 
of me, as I also was of Christ.’ Longing 
to behold the glory of God, he passed 
from labour into rest, on the 15th day of 
January, 1837, aged thirty-one years. The 
work of righteousness shall be peace, and 
the effect of righteousness greatness and 
assurance for ever.—Isaiah xxxi. 17.” 

Vol. X. p. 105.—A mural monument, 
commemorative of the worth of the late 
Rey. H. Wiikinson, and the feelings of 
his pupils towards him, has just been 
erected in Sedburgh church. It is a beau- 
tiful piece of workmanship, executed by 
Mr. Webster, of Kendal. A white mar- 
ble tablet, of Gothic shape and sculpture, 
and raised upon a ground of plain black 
marble, bears the following inscription :— 

A Q 


In vestibulo australi hujus Audis, 
donec Redemptoris adventu resuscitetur, 
Jacet Hengicus WILKinson, A.M., 





ecclesie Anglicane presbyter, 
Coll. Divi. Joh. Cant. olim socius, 
et Ludi Regii in hoc vico 
per annos fere xx. magister. 
Egregie quum matheseos 
tum multiplicum literarum sciens, 
et scientie communicande peritus. 
Quem munere assidue fungentem 
mors occupavit die ultimo Mart. 
A.D. mpccexxxvul. Et. xlvi. 
Amantissimus suorum, suis carrisimus, 
et propter vim ingenii, 
et morum virtutumque dotes, 
nemini non honoratus. 
Ingens sui desiderium omnibus reliquit 
qui eo vel preceptore, 
vel amico usi fuerant. 
Hunc lapidem 
pietatis et honoris testimonium 
alumni meerentes 


PG. 

Vo. XII, p. 198. A bronze statue 
of Lord William Bentinck, by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, R.A. has been erected ona 
lofty pedestal in front of the Government- 
house, Calcutta. This statue is colossal, 
being nearly twelve feet high. Itis inan 
erect position ; the attitude is natural and 
dignified, the air of the head bas a calm 
and noble bearing about it, which, in con- 
junction with the admirably. designed fea- 
tures, convey a very powerful impression 
of the distinguished original. His dress 
is the modern military costume, treated in 
as broad a manner as it will admit, and 
over it is thrown in ample and graceful 
folds the robes of the order of the Bath. 
This greatly relieves the subject from the 
details of our military dress. His left 
hand rests gently on the pommel of his 
sword, whilst his right isa little extended, 
holding some documents. The pedestal 
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is enriched with groups, almost the size 
of life, representing the great- and good 
feature of his lordship’s Government— 
namely, the abolition of “the Suttees,”’ 
those barbarous burnings of the widows 
on their husbands’ bier. The following 
inscription will explain the cause (honour- 
able to all parties) why this statue is 
erected :— 

“To WiLtiaM CaveENDISH BENTINCK, 
who, during seven years, ruled India with 
eminent, prudence, integrity, and benevo- 
lence; who, placed at the head of a great 
empire, never laid aside the simplicity and 
moderation of a private citizen; who in- 


fused into Oriental despotism the spirit of 
British freedom; who never forgot that 
the end of government is the welfare of 
the governed ; who abolished cruel rites; 
who effaced humiliating distinctions; who 
allowed liberty to the expression of public 
opinion ; whose constant study it was to 
elevate the moral and intellectual charac- 
ter of the nation committed to his charge 
—This Monument was erected by men, 
who, differing from each other in race, in 
manners, in language, and in religion, 
cherish, with equal veneration and grati- 
tude, the memory of his wise, upright, 
and paternal Administration.” 





BILL OF MORTALITY, Sept. 29 to Oct. 22, 1840. 


- Christened. 
Males 797 
Females 823 1616 


Buried. 
Males 596 
Females 635 § 





2and 5 112] 50 and 60 109 


I stene 34 5 and 10 61] 60 and 70 126 


2 J10 and 20 54] 70 and 80 102 
S )20 and 30 91|80 and 90 35 


Whereof have died under two years old...317 « ¢ 30 and 40 117 - and 100 3 


40 and 50 104 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Oct. 23, 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
eS Se oo 
64 3 | 36 2 [25 4 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Baise dij a & 
37 45 4 143 2 








PRICE OF HOPS, Oct. 23. 








Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 13/.—Kent Pockets, 7/. to 18/7, 18s. 


—————___ 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. 


Hay, 4/. 10s. to 5/. 2s. 6d.—Straw, 1/. 16s. to 21. Os.— Clover, 41. 15s. to 6/. Os, 
SMITHFIELD, Oct. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef... ..cscccccsesseeeesdte 4d. to 4s. 6d. 


Mutton.........0... ...48. Od. to 5s. Od. 
Te 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 
fee Stoeiiadined 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 





Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 26. 


Beasts.............. 3733 Calves 118 
Sheep........-. 25,170 Pigs 780 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 23. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. to 2ls. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 57s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 54s. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s, 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.——Ellesmere and Chester, 83.——Grand Junction, 
128. Kennet and Avon, 26}.——Leeds and Liverpool, 760.——Regent’s, 9, 
— Rochdale, 95.——London Dock Stock, 64. St. Katharine’s, 98.—— East 
and West India, 98.—-London and Birmingham Railway, 156.——Great 
Western, 77.——London and Southwestern, 50}. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 663 West Middlesex, 100. Globe Insurance, 121.——Guardian, 











374. —— Hope, 5.—— Chartered Gas, 58.——Imperial Gas, 57}.——Pheenix Gas, 
35.——Lo5jand Westminster Bank, 223.—— Reversionary Interest, 101, 
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METEOROLOGICAE DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From September 26, to October 25, 1840, both inclusive. 

































































































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Falitoatit’s Pherin. 
op . | 5 : 
Saal gal eadal gd Gale | 
n 2 of s © Ff a i] 

Be 3s Zz, 22 3 Weather. \Aax be Z, 2Z CI Weatlier. 
- H | } = 

Sep; ° | ° | ° jin. pts Oct. © | © | ° fin pts. 

26 | 54 | 59 | 46 |29, 95 |lfairclo. rain || 31 | 53 | 59 | 47 |30, 38 | do. 

27 | 56 | 64 | 54] , 95 |Ido. do. 12 | 52 | 58| 46 |, 55 |do. cloudy 
98 | 54 | 59 | 58] , 68 |lrain 13 46 | 58 | 43) , 55 do. do. 

29 | 57 | 58 | 49] , 60 |\fairclo.rain |} 14 | 45 | 60 | 50)! , 30 | do. 

30 | 52 | 58 | 54 |30, 00 ||do. do. 15 | 45 | 51} 47 |, 23 | do. 

0.1.) 64 | 59 | 54], 01 |Icloudy 16 | 48 | 55 | 56 |29, 88 | cloudy rain 
2| 64 | 60 47| , 15 ||fair 17 | 55 | 56 | 50] , 90 \do. do. 
3|49| 54/49] , 16 |ido. 18 | 53 | 56 | 52} , 93 |'do. do. 
4| 53 | 56| 48] , 08 ido. rainclo.|| 19 | 54] 57 | 52 | , 69 | fair 
5 | 51 | 50| 47| , 08 |ldo. do. do. || 20 | 49 | 55 | 46 |30, 07 Ildo. 
6| 49 | 55/48] ,09|\do. cloudy || 21 | 47| 53| 47) , 10 |ldo. 
7| 44 | 54/45] ,10 |Ido. 22 | 49 | 53 | 45 |29, 86 ‘cloudy 
8| 41 | 50) 44] , 24 |lcloudy 23 | 45 | 52 | 50 | , 90 | do. rain 
9| 39 | 55 | 44] , 29 |ldo. fair 24 | 46) 51 | 41 | , 56 do. do. hail 
10 | 47 | 58 | 45] , 29 /ifair 25/47 | 50 | 38 | , 80 | fair 

| i 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From September 28, to October 27, 1840, both inclusive. 

sidl¢sle.l8 Bel 21] sigsi8.l | 4 

: Z 33 Og Pa S| eo [Pel slasiss| 3 | Bx Bills 

ul %| 2 | £3 A228) AB Reese Re) 2 | £100. 

o| ole s | sosm 5 

DM ne] 

873 97 — 5 7 pm. 

a 874 |——_|—_-|_ 974 |—— 246| 36 dis. 7 5 is. 

30 883 |\——|—_|__ 975 |—— — | 6 8 dis.) 5 7 pm. 
ae 88% | 973 |\— 2463) 3dis.| 7 5 pm. 
gi——'_—_—__| 883 |——|——-|_ 97% 6 3 dis.) 5 8 pm. 
a re | 965 \——|—| 3 6 dis.| 6 8 pm. 
A CR 968 i |S 2 dis.| 5 2 pm. 
6 | 873 are Se 96; | | 4 1 pm. 
° 874 | 96% | —|245 |_ 15 dis.| 1 3 pm. 
8 86 | 96 — 18 13 dis.|2 pm. 3 dis. 
9 Set 964 244 |15 16 dis.|2 dis, 2 pm. 

10 874 |__| 963 ——|15 12 dis.| par. 2 pm. 

12\1664 863 | 873 |\—— 97 {12 '2443) 12 dis.) 2 pm. par. 

13,1664, 864 | 87 | 943) 953) 96§ | 12; '2454| 12 dis.! par 3 pm. 

14,1653, 863 | 874 | 95§| 95g) 97 | 12 —_— 10 14dis.| 25pm. 

151643, 86 | S74 | 954) 954) 96g | 12 2454/10 14dis.| 35 pm. 

161643; 863 | 87} |——| 95§) 963 | 123) 833 17 13dis., 24 pm.- 

17\163} Sat 874 | 954| 953} 96} | 12 |\—_|I4 12 dis.) 25pm. 

i9164| 86 | 87 |——!95§| 963 | 123,243 | 10 dis.) 4.2 pm. 

90/162 | 853 | 864 |—— 954; 964 | 12 ——(2433——_——_| 24pm. 

21/161 | 86 | 874 | 95 | 95}! 964 | 12 \_—'243 |10 14dis.| 3 pm. par. 

22/161 | 86 874 | 958 954) 964 | 12: wish 10 dis.| par. 2 pm. 

23/1614) 865 | 87 |——| 953, 97§ | 12 (244 |10 18 dis.| par. 2 pm. 

2411603| 864 | 874 | 953/953) 96g | 123)! 974——|_ 10 dis.| par. 2 pm. 

26161}, 86§ | 2863 | 95g 953, 97 | 12 \——'243 |13 10 dis.|I par. 2 dis. 

27/1614, 865 | 87% | 95§ 96 | 974 | le ————0 12 dis. par. 3 dis. 

SO Re: Be. Ea 
J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 


1, Bank Buildings, London. 





3. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PABLIAMENT-STREET; 











